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PEEFACE. 



Tb£ {ramework upon which are built the following 
twelve chapters, principally on Shooting and Fishing — 
the leading Scottish Field Sports— consisted of a series 
of articles written for the Glasgow Herald m 18*58. The 
proprietors of that influential journal having handsomely 
placed the copyright at the disposal of Messrs Thomas 
Murray & Son, the author has greatly extended his 
remarks, so as to render the volume worthy of the 
enterprise of the FubUshers, and as some return for the 
compliment paid to himself, that a house of so extended 
experience should consider his fugitive writings worthy 
of their notice and republication. He only hopes that 
the public may be of the same opinion. If he can in 
any degree succeed in diminishing the opinion too com- 
monly accepted in this country, that Field Sports are 
of an immoral tendency, he will be amply rewarded. 
There cannot be a greater proof of the danger of con- 
founding terms, than that of Field Sports having been 
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jumbled up in one common meaning with degrading 
amusements. 

The author cannot avoid here noticing the beauty of 
the three sketches on wood by Mrs Eleanor Brown. 
When -the reader is informed that these are the first 
attempts at such illustrations by that talented artist — 
the very first productions of hef pencil upon wood, 
without any previous instruction — he may form some 
idea of what increased practice and experience may 
make her in one of the most difficult yet most useful 
and charming branches of Art. 
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No. I.-JANUAET. 



**ThMi came old laimaiy, wrapped well 
In many weeds to keep the cold away; 
Yet did be qoake and qnhrer Uke to qaell. 

And blowe his nayles to warme them if he nwy; 
For they were numbed with holding all the day 
An hatchet keene, with which he felled wood. 
And firom the trees did lop the needlesse spray: 
Upon an hnge great earth-pot steane he stood 
From whose wide month there flowed forth the Romane flood.** 

Spxhskb. 

Rbadeb, we undertake a hazardous task^ the republica- 
tion of waifs once committed to the surging ocean of 
periodical literature, in which full many a barque, 
launched with flaunting colours and swelling sails, has 
helplessly gone down; but the publishers have faith in 
our cockle-fihell keeping afloat, and having gracefully 
asked us to take the helm, how can we refuse? So then 
let it be, and upon their heads be it. Not but that, with 
the usual vanity of the writing tribe, we are perfectly 
capable of swallowing any amount of praise, or of con- 
taining any amount of self-sufficiency in the soundnees of 
our timbers and skill in steering; but Verily the venture 
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is not ours. Thus mucli we for our modesty premise, 
and there's an end on't. 

There is in the heart of every Briton a lingering love 
of Nature. Our city poets, who hardly know the name 
of a flower, babble of green fields, as the tavern-haunting, 
sack-swigging fat Sir John did on his death-bed. All 
his sad life could not expunge the early impressions 
of boyhood; and albeit he had wickedly and selfishly 
courted, for vile lucre, the somewhat questionable Mrs 
Quickly, sitting by a sea-coal city ^re, his waning life 
drifted back for a fleet moment to the age of youth, 
when he sighed to his — 

** AmarylUs in the bowen 
Of yoathfU lore, and life wae pore and good.** 

The ambitious statesman, the enterprising merchant, the 
plodding tradesman, all long for the day when leisure 
shall permit them to retreat to their Sabine farm. And 
when that day arrives, how often, alas! has the mind 
become all imfit for peaceful retirement ; the otium comes, 
but the dignitas is not enjoyed; life stagnates, and 
death quickly closes the scene. The bow has been too 
long strung to give the elastic rebound; but had it, as 
skilful archer's practise, had the string always slackened 
after severe effort, it might have much longer held good, 
imtQ the inherent infirmity of all organic matter ^^ had 
touched its frame with slow but sure decay." Our object 
in the following discursive and random notes is to awake 
a love of field sports, as the most innocent means of main- 
taining and restoring health, a belief which we hold in 
common with the wisest of men. Hear Cotton, in his 
"Vision of Health:"— 
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** The Ttogiii if arene to oourts, 
But often Men in mna iporto ; 
When in her roey vest the mom 
Walks o'er the dew-bespengled lawn, 
The nymph is first to form the race 
Or wind the honi, and lead the chaae.** 

Precisely so, and to the chase Cotton would have added 
the trigger and the angle, only he had never happened to 
meet the nymph equipped for the mountain or the flood, 
although we have, and therefore think ourselyes much 
greater than Cotton, quite superfine Silk, in point of 
fact. 

Coming down from our stilts then, here is January, 
with his twofold face, waiting patiently for a few remarks. 
And a double face, indeed, has he shown of late years; 
and it may be doubted whether or not he is reaUy January 
any longer, but that he has changed places with April. 
But perhaps he will yet take a thought and mend, forego 
his evil ways, and return to the honest old times of frost 
and snow. Did Fenton foresee his latter conduct when 
he penned this stanza? — 

**Jan«sI great leader of the rolling year, 

Since aU that's past no tows can e*er restore, 

Bnt Joys and grlefi alike, once harried o*er, 
No kmger now desenre a smile or tear; 

Close the &ntastio scenes— bat grace 

With brightest aspect thy fore-foce;— 
While Time's new offspring hasten to appear. 
With lacky omens guide the coming Hoars, 

Command the drding Seasons to advance. 

And form thehr renovated dance 
With flowing pleasures franght, and blessed by friendly powers.*' 

The best of the shooting season is now over, and crack 
sportsmen have generally laid aside the gun to mount 
the brown-leather tops and get across the pig-skin. 
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Covert shooting is, however, still in its zest, and this is 
the very hey-day of wildfowl shooting from punts and 
boats. To get within shot of ducks on open water is 
difficult, if not rightly managed. A boat propelled by 
oars is useless. A stout boat, rigged with mainsail and 
jib, should be manoeuvred so as to gain the weather-gage 
of the birds, and then with a slacjc sheet be run right on 
them — ^not a finger being shown outside of the gunwale, 
and the crew sitting motionless. The birds will allow the 
near approach of the boat, and then fly towards it, and 
give shots in passing. If two or three birds are seen to 
separate from the main flock, follow the former, which 
will sit close, manoeuvring as before. Heavy shot. No. 
1 or 2, is required, to penetrate the mass of feathers and 
down which form the winter coat of aquatic birds. Fire 
well in advance of ducks crossing, as they fly very quickly 
and steadily, and always at the furthest out birds when 
going from you. 

Partridge ehooting is still open, but the birds are now 
wild, and ehooting should be conducted with moderation, 
with a view to maint«ining a good breeding stock. Do 
not therefore persecute the birds in the afternoon by too 
urgent pursuit. Partridges are fond of the fields in which 
they have been bred, — and, although you may be sure to 
find them there, it is imprudent to push the knowledge 
of this fact to extremity, else they will seek fresh fields 
fUid pastures new. 

Hares are mostly to be found in the open fields, pre- 
f erriiig wheat stubbles and fallow ; if the coverts or hedge- 
banks be dry and thick, the timid short-tails may also be 
there fallen in with. 
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Bnt hares, poor timid creatures, endowed with ex- 
treme caution for self-preservation, frequently shift their 
quarters — 

** Am wandering ■bepbeida on the Arabian plalna 
No settled residence observe, but shift 
Their moying camp, now, <m some cooler bUl 
With cedars crowned, coort the r^)reahing breeze; 
And then, below, where trickling streams distil 
From some penoridhs sonrce, their thhrst allay, 
And feed their fi&inting flodcs : so the wise hares 
Oft qoit their seats, lest some more ooiioos eye 
Shwild mark their hamits." — Somebvillb. 

Pheasants and rabbits form the staple of ooyert shoot- 
ing. The latter may be cut down in any number, as they 
should never be over-preserved, and there will always be 
enough- for sport on suitable ground, where other game 
is preserved. The intelligent gamekeeper will now b^in 
to have a proper estimate of the remaining number of his 
pheasants and the proportion of the sexes. The very 
best pheasant breeders keep in confinement one cock to 
two or three hens. There is not a more common mistake, 
therefore, than to shoot down the cocks unmercifully, 
and trust the next season's stock to the number of hens. 
Both should be shot off proportionately, and especially all 
vay old hens, which can readily be distinguished by 
their dark plumage. These old birds are non-productive. 
Two-year-old hens are best; and cocks of three years are 
in their prime. Kill off every party-coloured cock. All 
such departures from normal colours are evidences of 
disease. In coverts there should be at least one cock 
to five hens, — and if this proportion of cocks be not 
on the ground, they should be procured, and turned 
out not later than the 1st of February. Pheasants to 
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breed in confinement should be put together immediately, 
observing the due proportion of one cock to three hens. 
Intending breeders should not lose a day now in for- 
warding their object. 

Roe-deer are now at their y&rj best season. They 
may be beaten for as woodcock are, some of the best 
sportsmen being placed at passes, and using heavy shot, 
to be certain of knocking them over, and firing at the 
shoulder. Beat always down the wind. Blowy weather 
is the most suitable. Roes always lie on the windward 
side of coverts, not far from the edge, and select dry 
knolls for their lairs. The does are now in young, and 
should be spared — ^but the flesh of the doe is the best 
venison. When a roe passes too quickly for aim, give 
a low whistle or cough, which will cause it to pause for 
an instant. Never fire at a roe looking towards you; 
we have seen them fired at in this position without effect 
at the distance of a few yards. Neither should they 
be fired at beyond sixty yards with heavy shot, nor 
thirty with No. 4. Small shot vnll kill them at nearer 
ranges, — we have known one killed with No. 8. 

Woodcock shooting near the coast is now good, but 
will be better next month. Clumber spaniels are the 
dogs for this sport. 

Poetry again for this: — 

** Cool breathes the morning air, and winter's hand 
Spreads wide her hoary mantle o*er the land ; 
Now to the copse thy Imer gpania take, 
Teach him to range the ditch, and force the bralce ; 
Not closest coverts can protect the game: 
HarkI the dog opens; take thy certain ahn; 
The woodcock flatters ; how he wavering fliesi 
The wood resonnds : he wheels, he drops, he dies.**— ^at. 
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Not bad deBcription this, by the author of ^^The 
Beggar's Opera,'* and only wrong as to the dog opening; 
your proper spaniel is mute as a harem slave. 

A retriever is indispensable for this as well as pheasant 
shooting. If possible, set a markar on an eminence,* 
as you will flush many birds without a chance, but 
which will not fly far. If a woodcock be known to 
be in a bush or dump, set a man to beat it out towards 
you from the oilier side. Use No. 7 or 8 shot. Be 
cautious in using any but very old pointers or setters 
in coverts, — ^they are sure to get spoiled, and will require 
re-breaking. 

The ardent angler will now look forward to the open- 
ing season, and be getting his tackle into order. Trout 
should be well fed these nuld winters, and the high 
mean temperature of the water must hurry on the 
hatching of ova. Deep-sea fishing is now prosecuted 
by our hardy fishermen, the cod and haddock being in 
prime condition. The severity of the gales of recent 
seasons will be long remembered, especially on the eastern 
coast. How long are these adventurous boatmen to be 
denied the small Grovemmental gift of harbours of refuge, 
while millions of sterling money are squandered on every 
pet project in the South? This is a real grievance, and 
the question should be unceasingly agitated in Parliament 
and out of it. Meantime, philanthropists could not ex- 
pend their money to greater calculable advantage than by 
presenting fishermen (one for each village) with metallic 
barometers. This curious and most interesting instru- 
ment may be seen at the shop of Mr Glardner, optician, 
Gordon Street, Glasgow, who, with his imfailing urbanity, 
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will cheerfully explain its aQtion to any inquirers. The 
instrument is not easily broken or deranged, and its 
general use around our stormy coasts would annually 
save a great number of lives and much valuable property. 
On moors, as well as everywhere else, trapping must 
now be carried on with vigour. Polecats' tracks should 
be carefully looked for when snow falls, and be followed 
up to any distance. These destructive vermin will travel 
a long way at this season. They are easily caught when 
once their route is found, by the simple method of boring 
into the ground a deep hole of a few inches in width, 
placing a bait within and a trap on the outside. The 
polecat has an inquisitive and fatal propensity to poke its 
nose into all cavities, just as the domestic cat must 
examine a new patch on a carpet, and by this means this 
otherwise shy marauder may be easily taken. Figure 4 
flag traps should be kept continually set for weasels; they 
cost nothing, and should be at every comer where a ditch 
or any water whatever flows. The best steel traps are 
;those with bowsprings, — although few gamekeepers are of 
this opinion. Gims when laid aside should be well cleaned, 
oiled, and have their muzzles stopped to exclude the air. 
This is the best season to have new guns made, and the 
sportsman will best suit his pmrpose and that of true 
economy by ordering the highest class of work from a 
respectable tradesman. Yet do not mistake us, gentle 
reader; although of the craft, we are not crafty. Gro to 
your favourite artist, but, oh, never be tempted by glitter 
and varnish to purchase for an apparently low figure 
(but affording twice the profit of the modest- looking 
tool), that worst of all investments, a flasl)iy, cheap gun4 
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** And laatly came cold February, fitting 
In an old wagon, for he conld not ride, 
Drawne of two fishes for the season fitting, 

Which through the flood before him aoiOj slyde 
And swim away; yet had he by his side 

His plough and hamesse fit to till the ground, 
And tooles to prune the trees, bef<Hne the pride 
Of hasting Prime did make them bnrgein round. 
So past the twelve months forth, and their dew places found.** 

Spbhssb. 

The author of " The Faerie Queene," in his all^orical 
description of this month, the last of the twelve accord- 
ing to the arrangement of his time, must have had in 
his poetic eye some such weather as the February of 
1868. A waggon drawn by "fishes for the season 
fitting,^' according to the sign of the Zodiac, might not 
always be quite consistent with the truth, but would 
be quite applicable to recent years. The variety of 
weather in this month has been beyond the reach of 
description or anticipation. We have seen the rivers 
and lakes locked up in thick-ribbed ice in one year, in 
another we have filled our pannier with goodly trout, 
upon a river whose surface gently trembled under 
genial zephyrs, — the Gamock to wit. This uncer- 
tainty as to whether winter had fully poured out the 
phials of his wrath, or yet lay treacherously waiting for 
another attack, caused our forefathers to watch the 
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weather iiarrowly, and draw omens from that of parti- 
cular days: — 

** The hind had 08 Uef see 
His wife on the bier, 
Am that Candlemas-day 
Shoold be pleasant and dear.** 

Sir Thomas Browne mentions that this opinion pre- 
vailed over Europe, according to the Latin couplet — 

<* Si Sol splendeacat Marift pnrlficante, 
Mi^or erit glades post festom qoam ftilt ante.'* 

Which we may attempt to freely render (eheul for the 
days when we went to school, Latin was as mother's 
milk, and Greek the cream!) 



Again,— 



Upon the pnilfying f 

Should PhcBbns brightly shine, 
That winter's bUst is not yet past 

Yon sorely may divine. 



** If Candlemas be fidr and bright 
Whiter will have another flight; 
Bat if Candlemas-day be donds and rain. 
Winter is gone, and will not come again.** 

Won't he? — we are not quite so sure of that, all 
traditions, suppositions, and depositions to the contrary 
notwithstanding, having no faith in weather-prophets 
beyond the space of six hours and three-quarters, or 
thereby. Sceptical on this point from our earliest 
infancy, when we always prognosticated the weathar 
we wished to have, our unbelief was rendered absolute 
by the month of November in 1867, which period we 
passed in the Highlands. Such a month of sunny skies 
and genial breezes! we have a lingering affection for 
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it ever since. Yet every morning some ancient fisher-^ 
man predicted wrath and woe for all this amenity. It 
was too good to last; it was unnatural; it was con- 
trary to all rule and precedent; "Ah, you'll see a 
storm for this ere a week goes o'er." Yet it did last, 
and the furze bloomed, the shrubs budded, and the sun 
shone brightly on, and no chaos followed, save in the 
commerciid weather — ^a-lack and a-well-a-dayl Your 
ancient Delphic oracle would have caught at this, 
declared the "smash" to be plainly foretold in some 
of its ambiguous responses, and great would have been 
ApoUo! Seriously, we know not whether the wind 
rules the weather, or the weather the wind, but the 
latter seems to depend entirely upon the direction of 
the former, and not upon any particular governing 
cause within itself, and still less upon the moon. But 
to gratify those who still adhere to lunar influences, 
we append to this chapter Dr Adam Clarke's " Weather 
Prognosticator." The probability of the recent nuld^ 
ness of our winters becoming permanent, through the 
average temperature having risen, is very vague. The 
same anticipations have been formed again and again, 
and succeeding winters of intense severity have upset 
all attempts at reducing this branch of meteorological 
science to certain rules. "The wind bloweth where 
it listeth; " — and while philosophers can calculate eclipses, 
measure space, and weigh the stars as in a balance, 
they cannot tell us from what direction the wind shall 
blow in an hour hence. 

On the first day of this month the season for pheasant 
and partridge shooting ends, and it is now close-time for 
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game, except hares, rabbits, woodcock, snipe, and the 
duck tribes in all their endless variety. 

Hares should now be spared, and the prudent sports- 
man will find his reward next autumn. We hold it only 
fair that all game which has run the gauntlet of the 
season should be spared towards the end of it. As for 
rabbits, kill every one you can get your gun to bear on. 
Shoot as hard as you may, there will still be plenty left. 

The season of heather-burning is approaching, entirely 
depending upon the weather being suitably dry. Heather 
may be burned from the 1st of November to the 11th of 
April, with a further extension on high grounds, and 
with the landlord's written permission, to the 25th of 
April. As this is a cause of continual contention be- 
tween sheep-farmers and gamekeepers, we would desire 
to express a decided opinion, formed upon careful inves- 
tigation, that in heather-burning the interests of the 
farmer and sportsman are identical The exact state of 
the heather as suited for grouse is suited for sheep. A 
judicious sheep-farmer will so arrange his heather-burn- 
ing as to have it growing on various parts of his farm in 
the several stages adapted for food and shelter to his 
sheep to meet the probable contingencies of the weather. 
These stages are precisely what are best adapted for 
grouse. Both feed alike on young and are sheltered by 
old heather; with the addition that sheep can feed on 
the tops of old and high heather, during a fall of snow, 
when other food is not to be had. But it is in the mode 
of burning that farmers err, even when acknowledging 
the truth of the above. They bum vast tracts — ^whole 
hillsides, and leave tracts as large unbumt. Therein 
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Uiey hurt themselyes, and injnie all interests alike. 
Heather shotdd be burned in stripee, of say 100 to 200 
yards in width, running any length, according to the 
nature of the ground, and the gamekeepers and shep- 
herds should co-operate in doing this. We would not 
give one-half the rent for a grouse shooting improperly 
burned that we would for one burned in stripes, eyen 
granting that the aggr^^ate number of acres of young 
and old heather were the same. Proprietors of moors 
should look to this, and, in making out leases, a clause to 
such effect should be insisted on by the tenants. 

Dog-breaking will now be begun over the pairing birds, 
but we shall reserve this subject for next month. 

A very curious case has been tried before the Sheriff 
Court at Dunblane, affecting the natural history of the 
sahnon. The ^^ great parr question** has again been 
brought prominently into play — the Sheriff deciding that 
the custodiers of the river Allan had failed in proving 
the afSrmative — that the parr is the young of the salmon. 
One remarkable piece of evidence was brought forward 
by Dr Johnstone, deputy-inspector of hospitals, and from 
his position, who should be a competent witness, viz., 
that he and Dr Thomson, Bridge of Allan, had dis- 
covered the grilse (and, of course, the salmon) to possess 
fifty-six (56), and the parr fifty-nine (59) vertebrae. Is 
it possible that this fact, if substantiated, can have 
escaped the observation of our naturalists and contro- 
versialists until now? We are inclined to question the 
correctness of these medical gentlemen, but we do so 
with aU deference to their opinion, until we make per- 
sonal examination of the allied difference in anatomical 
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formation. This parr question seems to be enveloped 
in mystery. The late anthor of voluminous writingB on 
this and kindred subjects, Mr Fitzgibbon (" Ephemera " 
of BelVs Life)^ became a convert in his latter years to 
the belief that the parr is not the young of the salmon. 
We hold that it is; but we are strongly of opinion that 
there exists in some rivers a small variety of trout 
marked like a parr, but easily distinguishable from it by 
a white mark on the ventral fin, and, in fact, beyond the 
scope of the question at issue. A parr is the young of 
the salmon in its first stage, and we submit the following 
inductive mode of proof of this assertion. Sahnon spawn 
in winter; during the next spring the ova are hatched, 
and at first the growth of the tiny samlet is very slow. 
By the month of September they have attained the 
length of some two-a-half inches,' and are provincially 
termed, on the Clyde, "Tamsons." During the next 
winter they discontinue growing in any appreciable de- 
gree, and by July of the second year they have reached 
some three a-half to four a-half inches. There is some 
reason to believe, however, that a small portion, per- 
haps the progeny of very large, and, consequently, 
mature salmon, descend to the sea at this stage. By 
October and November, in this second year, the parr 
frequently, in the Clyde, attain the length of six inches, 
and we have seen them ^ye a-half and six ounces in 
weight. They again cease growing in winter, and the 
next spring assume the silvery coat of the imdeniable 
"sahnon fry," and descend to the sea, returning in a 
few weeks as grilse, frequently of some six and seven lbs. 
in weight, increasing about a pound a-week — a most 
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extraordinary fact in natural history. Now to our proof. 
If the reader understands this somewhat intricate matter, 
he will ohearve that the parr has reached six inches in 
length in the second October of its existence. Now, we 
emphatically assert that in the months of May and June 
no parr can be found of that size, and we would almost 
as strongly assert (not having the fish actually before us 
for measurement) that no parr of eyen four inches in 
length can be produced in the month of May. Why? 
Because they haye gone to the sea as fry in April. 
Were parr always parr, we should find the six-inch fish 
of the previous October all the next year; but the parr 
of this summer were only *^ Tamsons" during the pre- 
vious autumn. They wiQ continue to grow during the 
summer, become of a goodly size in autumn, and go to^ 
the sea as fry next spring. There is therefore during 
every year, we confidently assert, and challenge disfnroof , 
a period of nearly two months during which no parr 
exists above the length of four inches. Granting that we 
are correct, as we know to be the case, the proof is com- 
plete that the parr is not a mature fish — ^that it is pro- 
gressing towards the salmon fry stage of existence; that 
having reached that stage it disappears, and that there is 
then a dead calm in thdr progress until the next advanc- 
ing wave of production brings up the " Tamsons" of the 
previous autumn to rapidly assume the parr size imder the 
sunny influences of summer. If any angler wiQ bring to 
the Herald office in the month of May a genuine newly- 
caught parr (not a fry with the silver scales rubbed off) of 
five inches in length, we shall send him home rejoicing in 
such a present of flies as will set him up for a season. 
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We may here dismiss this subject by recordiiig the 
fact that, notwithstanding the great publicity of this 
challenge, one solitary fish was alone forwarded, and that 
undeniably a salmon-fry. The fish was examined in 
Glasgow by the best judges, and finally by Mr Shaw of 
Drumlanrig, with but one expression of opinion, and at 
last was acknowledged by the sender himself to be a fry. 
It had been detained, probably through some accident^ 
in a deep or dark pool, and had not so rapidly assumed 
the silvery coat. Convinced, however, of the good faith 
of the sender, we transmitted, per post, the promised 
flies, and received a very graceful and pleasing letter of 
acknowledgment for the same. Since then the question 
has not ceased to be waged, but it is quite a one-sided 
and unmeaning struggle. Because in some one river 
or brook there may exist a brindled variety of trout; 
is no proof of that fish being the subject of dispute; 
and such exceptional cases are therefore quite beyond 
the argument; and their continual advancement leads 
to no other result than the annual wanton destruction 
of myriads of infant salmon. On the Clyde, for in- 
stance, during the whole spring and summer, there are 
plied daily several hundred rods for the capture of this 
tiny piscine morsel, and good anglers will take their ten 
and twelve dozen a day. The mere colour of trout is 
governed by the bottom on which they lie, and this so 
exactly that we should almost fear to hazard the follow- 
ing statement, were we not able to give it on the best 
authority. Place a trout in a basin of water, so that it 
floats over a dark-coloured bottom. The fish will assume 
a s(Hnbre hue. Then contrive to place under its head, 
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the seat ci tiie nervoiu infiueioe, any white or lig^t- 
cok>iired object, say a coin or pebble, and the whole body 
of the fish will immediately aflsame a light cc^nr. We 
consid^ this one of the most remarkable physiological 
phencHnena, and as being worthy of the attention of men 
ol science— our authority is Mr 3iaw of Drumlanrig. 
The experiment may be reyersed; with a light bottom 
and dark object under the head the consequent results will 
follow, the head goyeming the colour oi ike whole body 
of the fish! If, then, this temporary effect may be so 
rapidly produced, how may we not conclude that a g«[ie- 
ral odbaring will be giyen by the bottom of a stream, 
and that the brindles or mottles resembling those on the 
parr are giyen by a bottom consisting of small and yari- 
coloured pebbles! 

We may add that the mystery of ihe natural history 
of the salmon seems now likely to be eyolyed, if fdrther 
evidence be needed to satisfy any unprejudiced mind, or 
<me-sided proofs be not drawn from exceptional condi- 
tions, such as the habits of the fish as altered by deten- 
tion in artificial ponds. On many riyers experiments 
are going on to discoyer when they come and go, how 
they increase, decrease, ascend to the pool aboye, or 
descend to the pool beneath. We are getting into a 
safanon mania just as we are getting out of a poultry 
one, and shortly young ladies will be in full possession of 
drawing-room salmon aquaria on a small but elegant 
scale; while more ambitious and recondite experimental- 
ista will haye parr cisterns fitted up in bath-rooms and 
kitchen-gardens. It would seem that no great political, 
aodal, commercial, or other change can take place in this 
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country without a fever, out of which, howerer, as from 
other fevers, good often comes. If, for instance, the 
proposed attempt to carry sahnon ova, or young, in 
vessels crossing the line to the Southern Pacific, be 
carried out, it wiQ convey a large accession of wealth to 
our Australian Colonies. Here is a chance for the pro- 
prietors of the Great Eastern Steam-Ship, not only to 
gain money, but also to inaugurate their career with a 
great improvement in social or rather domestic economics ! 
The fact that salmon never cross the line is very striking. 
Are herring ever found in the Southern Pacific? we 
think not, and if we are correct, what a very remarkable 
proof that man has to carve out much for himself, and 
that when he colonises new countries, the unfathomed 
ocean itself is open to his cultivation 1 Could the herring 
be possibly conveyed to the south of the line? if ever, it 
must be by the ova to be had in any quantity on our 
Scottish coasts, and we should think the difficulties not 
insurmountable. What would the Otago settlers say to 
this? 

Salmon-fishing is now open, and in the more northern 
rivers, where the fish run earlier than in the south, the 
amount of sport will be governed by the state of the 
weather. Strangers may accept, as a general rule, that 
in the more southern rivers on the west coast, few 
or no dean fish will be caught for some considerable 
time to come. In April and May they may be expected ; 
for instance, in the Awe and the Urchay; and of sea- 
trout and salmon in the smaller western rivers, we have 
no faith in their advent before June, and even then only 
with heavy rains. For broad rivers a rod of eighteen 
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feet in length is indispensable, and anything Tinder sixteen 
feet will be practically nselesB; and we may further give 
a hint to strangers, that for our rocky riyero the rod 
should be much stilFer than those made in the south. 
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** These, marching softly, fhas in order went 
And after them the monthes aU riding came : 
First, Btordy March, with brows ftill sternly bent 

And armed strongly, rode npon a ram. 
The same which oyer HeUespontos swam ; 

Yet in his hand a spade he also hent. 
And in a bag aU sorts of seeds ysame. 
Which on the earth he strowed as he went, 
And fild her womb with froitftaU hope of noorlshment." 

Spersbr. 

The sun has now risen considerably on the ecliptic, and 
should the wind keep away from the east, the revivifying 
influences of the solar heat begin to be felt. The song of 
birds begins to be heard, and chief of all at this season, 
the mavis may be heard pouring forth his evening hymn 
in notes by distance made more sweet. Some of the 
earlier flowers begin to gem the garden and lawn. In 
our Scottish climate the snowdrop (which blooms much 
earlier in the South, and even here, in a very mild season, 
rears its spotless white in the preceding months) and the 
yellow and purple crocus appear. An elegant authoress, 
Charlotte Smith, thus apostrophises the snowdrop: — 

*<Like pendant flakes of vegetating snow. 

The early herald of the infknt year. 
Ere yet the adventnroas crocus dares to blow, 

Beneath the orchard boughs, thy bn'ds appear.' 
While still the cold north-east ongenial lowers. 

And scarce the hazel in the leafless copse, 
Or siUows, show their downy powdered flowero, 

The grass is spangled with thy silver drops." 
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Migratory birds begin to go or come, as their breeding 
habitats dictate, and our own familiar rooks are time out 
of mind alleged to begin building their nests on the first 
Sunday of March. This tradition has probably arisen 
£rom the leisure of the Sabbath permitting our forefathers 
to observe the phenomena of nature more closely on that 
day. We incline to believe that rooks begin to build in 
the first good weather in March. In March, 1858, we were 
much amused and edified by the industry of a colony of 
roc^ close to our dwelling-house, whose nests had suffered 
severely in the heavy storms in the b^inning of the 
numth. Luckily i(xt them the hedges roimd our garden 
had been trimmed and the cuttings not removed, and of 
these the sagacious birds quickly availed themselves. This 
garden lay to the leeward of the rookery, and it was most 
interesting to observe how the birds sdzed the branching 
twigs in such a manner as that the OOTTect balance and 
least resistance to the wind were severally attamed, and 
how then by many an artful winding, to screen themselves 
from the gale, they reached their airy domiciles. We 
particularly noted that, although they flew in pairs, only 
one carried home a branch on each journey, its companicm 
flying behind, lending its moral assistance and encourage- 
ment only. All their usual caution and fear of man 
seined lost in their anxiety to repair damages. On a 
particularly wet and stormy day, when earth and air 
seemed alike saturated with water, we were not a little 
surprised to see several of these rooks performing their 
ablutions in the hollows of a grass-field. It seemed as if 
mocking the elements in the spirit ot Enowles' Smuggler 
defying the coming gale: 
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" And when it scowled, 
He scowled it In the fiuse ag«in." 

Tom Hood describes a drake taking a course of 
hydropathic baths in the pond in St Jameses Park, 
raising itself finally on its nether end, flapping its wings, 
and just as the humourist expected it to exclaun, 
" Friessnitz for ever I" only crying out, " Quack, quack, 
quack!" Our solution of the black mystery of the 
. crows is, that thdr long exposure to the watery elements 
had brought matters to a climax, and that they were 
at that very moment eliminating the ^^ salutary crisis." 
We are the more disposed to accept this as the truth, 
from happening two nights afterwards, on our return 
from town, the moon being near the full, and shining 
brightly, the winds hushed, and all nature seemingly 
at rest, to be startled by a succession of extraordinary 
sounds, which seemed to belong to neither earth nor 
air. We had heard of marvellous flights of plovers 
and ducks by night, holding social converse all the 
while, and perplexing budding naturalists, but the 
sounds came from a fixed direction, and evidently be- 
tokened an animated conversation. Could it be fairies 
who thus made musical the night? imagination failed 
us, and we had made up our mind to submit the 
portentous question to the editor of The Field, when 
our tensely-stning excitement was relieved l^ a deep 
and oracular ^' Qua !" This was it, a hydropathic soiree 
up among the dims; and the chairman, who possessed a 
remarkably fine bass voice, was undoubtedly giving his 
casting-vote in favour of the cold water system in one 
oracular syllable "A-qua," using Latin for greater 
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emphasis, and to show his educatioii, Hke a worthy black- 
coated gentleman, but dropping the first syllable of the 
word, conformably to all the recognised mles and idioms 
of rook literature and pronxmciatlon. A gabble of accla- 
mation followed, and the meeting l»oke up without 
fartiier discusdon. 

All nature b^ins to wear that glad acfpect of promise, 
which renders Spring a season of joy to young and old. 
Anders are looking out their implements, recounting old 
feats and anticipating new, and the more ardent votaries 
of the trigger are already calculating the chances of the 
season, planning their breeding of pheasants, counting 
thdr stock of grouse and partridges, and aboye all, having 
their young dogs given a good rattling break while the 
birds are pairing and not yet nesting. 

Hie principle of breaking-in pointing or setting dogs 
to the use of the shooter, is founded upon a natural pro- 
pensity, common to all dogs, to make a pause before 
rushing on their prey. This propensity may be seen 
when two dogs are at play, they wiQ crouch and then 
q>ring upon each other in sport. This has been taken 
advantage of and developed to the highest perfection, 
and two varieties of the canine tribe, the pointer and the 
setter, have in the course of years assumed distinct shapes 
and other qualities, yet are used indiscriminately in the 
field, the ultimate object bdug attained with both, sub- 
ject only to certain differences in style of hunting, the 
distinguishing difference being the greater speed and 
more lasting qualities of the setter, and the more acute 
sense of smeU and more lasting educational effects of the 
pointer. 
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There is g(X)d Tea8(»i to suppose that boih these TarieidfiB 
of the dog are of comparatiTely recent origin. The sett^ 
is the rough-coated animal, not unlike the shepherd's dog 
at ^^cdHe ; " the pointer is the smooth dog, partaking very 
much of the appearance of the Dahnatian or coach-dog. 
The setter is fond of water to crouch and squat in, but 
does not readily swim to a distance from land; the pointer 
fears the water, and drinks less when hunting. Hence 
the latter must be used on dry moors, even where, in other 
respects, setters would be preferable, as for instance on 
rough ground, • where the feet of pcnnters, being less 
defended by a coat of fur, are more readily injured. We 
were modi amused the other day, in reading in a wotk 
on sporting, published in London in 1858, the exact con- 
verse of this notorious fact stupidly advanced. 

This diq)osition to pause being natural and inherent in 
the dog, it follows tiiat it is by no means necessary to 
their education that they should be trained up on the 
scent of game, and it is actually better tibat they do not 
see game at all until they be some ten montiis old; from 
six to ten months they should be taught to obey their 
master, and nothing else, at home, abroad, at feeding 
time, and on every possible occasion. The puj^y musA 
be tau^t that it is to the eye of the master he must lock 
for guidance, and when at a distance his motions must be 
governed by a gesture of the arm and hand, and as little 
as possible by the vdce. (It should be strictiy observed 
that the arm only nearest the dog be used in gesticulat- 
ing to him. This is an i^parentiy trifling but in reality 
most important rule.) The dog afaready possesses the 
fine sense of smell, and the dicfposition to gratify that 
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sense by hrmting for birds of the game kind; bat in his 
ignorance of wbat his master requires artificially, yiz., 
the ne^ect of other birds or animals whose scent so far 
gratifies that sense, such as larks, it is better that he be 
not exposed to the temptation of their pursuit until he 
be so taught to se^ drop, rise, go forward, came back, 
and so forth, that when he is taken into the field and 
faDs into the way of temptation, a warning gesture or 
word will at once show him his error. Upcoi this pre- 
liminary tuition in entire obedience, we hold the true 
system of breaking dogs to exist. Any six weeks* hunting 
with iirash ccnds tnoling behind, kicks, Uows, and thrash- 
ings innumerable, which form the staple of the common 
mode of breaking, is but bullying the animal into a fear 
<^ punishment and quasi obedience; but it is not educing- 
the quaHties of ihB animal, or leading him by due reward 
and encouragement to first find out what his master 
desires, and th^i have a pleasure in performing what is 
required of him. This must be done away from game 
altogether, for it is impossible f(»r any young dog imder 
the excitement of the chase, and the stimulus to the 
nervous system given by the scent of game, to control 
his ardour so as to attend to and understand the breaker's 
instructLons. A dog is then punished for the display of 
the very qualities which render him fitted for the chase, 
as if it were likdy that he would naturally hunt, hour 
aftar hour and day after day, unless he had the expecta- 
tion d rusdiing upon and seizing his prey as his reward. 

Let us suppose the puppy to have passed through the 
initiatory stage, and that he has been taught to pause, 
crouch, come behind, or perf (Mm other evolutions when 
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called upon, and that he never refoses to obey his master. 
Let him then be taken to the breaking-ground. If a 
moor, any part will do; if on cultiyated lands, let all 
small fields be avoided, and the breaking be began on 
wide open gronnd. If you have a steady old dog, the 
young one may be started with him. His natural pro- 
pensities wiQ teach him to range, but not how to range, 
and the old dog will lead him on. But be it noted that 
the disposition of the yoxmg dog must be studied. If 
bold, he will need no leader, the breaker must govern 
his motions; and, if timid, he must be led by an older 
dog for a very short time only, otherwise he will become 
a mere dependant, and not hunt on his own accoimt. 
He must be taught to quarter his ground r^ularly, 
passing at right angles in front of the breaker, and turn- 
ing immediately at his whistle. Here the amount of 
range must be inculcated, and the future character of 
the dog will depend much upon attention to this stage of 
his progress. Wide ranging dogs, when otherwise per- 
fect in scent and caution, are certainly good for grouse 
footing; but taking the average alnlities of dogs into 
account, most game will be killed under the closer hunt- 
ing animal. The breaker advancing steadily against the 
wind, will give the dog the benefit of the scent coming 
down towards him, so that he learns to hunt with his 
head high; on every occasion, such as finding and point- 
ing birds, nothing must be left to nature. The puppy 
must be restrained in every thing beyond his natural use 
of the sense of smell and desire to hxmt. He must drop 
or stand to the birds, remain fixed until they take 
wing, then be taught that he is not to chase them, and. 
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in a word, to act entirely by the command d his master, 
who merely uses the dog^s qualities as a basis for the 
saperstmctiire of education. When two dogs are hunted 
together, after the puppy is sufEkdently adyanced in gene- 
ral ranging, the one should range to the right and the other 
to the left, meetmg in thdr courses in front of the breaker. 
When a point is got by the old dog, the young one must 
be taught to back, not so much by crying or shouting, as 
by assnming an air of excitement, and keeping your eye 
firmly fixed upon him, so as to lead him to expect that 
an event is t6 follow. He will then, at your command, 
become fixed and motionless, and must be made to remain 
so. No latitude whatever must be allowed here, and the 
slightest advance must be checked at once. A few points 
will show him what is desired, but in this, as in every 
other instance, one departure from a proper line of tuition 
will entail much labour to remedy the fault. After the 
young dog has had some experience in game, the next 
stage of learning is to stand the report of the gun, that 
is, not to blink or run in behind when the gun is pre- 
sented and fired over him. Much caution is neces- 
sary here, because the gun, in shooting, must be in 
general fired either right over or in front of the dog, 
according to the sportsman^s mode of going up to his 
game. We prefer going up to the dog from behind; 
but many sportsmen head their dogs, making a circuit, 
and thus getting the game between the two. The 
latter mode is still more trying to the dog, the gun being 
fired in his face and towards him; but no dog wiU blink 
that has had a proper preliminary education, and it is 
only necessary to show him, by gentle and proper treat- 
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ment and encotiragemeait, that the gun is part and parcel 
of the whole scheme of the hunt. On the other hand, 
when a raw young dog, anxious enough to please, but 
keen on the game, has had a gun suddenly fired over 
him, he very naturally starts off, or crouches behind in 
abject fear and astonishment. Our m^noranda are not 
intended to enter upon minutise, and we only wish to 
point out principles, not details; but it is upon these 
principles that the work of breaking must be carried out, 
and chasing hares, or birds on wing, running into shot, 
and all other faults, can be prevented in ihe beginning 
by due attention to the above remarks. The finishing of 
the education must come only in the regular course of 
shooting, when evary good quality will be enhanced by 
IHractice, bad qualities modified, or if confirmed, the dog 
becomes useless. No dog once fairly taught to obey his 
mast^ needs further breaking than the knowledge of how 
to range, back, and drop to shot; all else is inherent in his 
nature. Avoid shouting and the use of the whip, rather 
work with rewards, and scolding when necessary. A dog 
is anxious to please his master, and is proud of his notice, 
and grateful for his kindness; work upon this, and avdd 
the merciless use of the whip, althou^ a slight taste of 
it upon an occasion may be necessary, and it shouM al- 
ways be carried in terrorem. 

Ijovers and admirers of that noble animal the horse, 
(and who is not?) are at present in no inconsiderable 
excitement, and on the tdp-toe of expectation, in r^ard 
to the wondrous performances of the American horse- 
tamer "Mr Rarey." We fear they will be disaj^inted, 
but shall gladly find ourselves to be in error. Not doubt- 
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ing the truth of the facts as narrated in the puhlic prints, 
we yet doubt that the taming, however effected, will be a 
lasting cure for vice. We hardly know of an American 
inTention that is not improved upon something from the 
fM country; but the difference is, that while an invention 
or discovery is here neglected, or at least left to its merits, 
in America it is pushed forward with all the ardour of 
our go-ahead cousins. There can be only two ways of 
acting upon the horse or any other animal in a short 
space of time, and these are either by influencing his 
brain and nervous system, the seat of his peculiar tem- 
perament or "vice," or by creating a personal attachment 
by the administration of some drug or drugs for which 
they have an inordinate passion, as mice for aniseed or 
cats for valerian. What we may term aberration or 
disease of the mind or intellect, so far as possessed 
by the lower animals, cannot be appealed to by words, 
the body must be acted upon. Were it possible to 
sever a nerve carrying sensation to the eye or ear, for 
instance, or to any other organ of the senses, then a 
permanent cure of disease, or irritation of these organs, 
producing vice, such as "shying," could be obtained. 
The Irish Whisperer performed wonderful cures; and 
Jumper, a Yorkshire celebrity, was quite as great in his 
way; but we^e their cures lasting? The Whisperer's 
grandest feat was upon "King Pippin," a vicious race- 
horse, which flew at and worried any person coming 
within his reach. At a meeting on the Curragh, this 
horse could not be bridled, and a bold peasant offering 
to do so was seized, and shaken as a dog worries a rat, 
and only escaped by having — ^like a true son of the sod — 
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as many coats upon his back as he was in possession of, 
aJl which were torn to tatters. The "Whisperer" was 
sent for, closeted with the animal, and afterwards 
showed him as quiet as a sheep. He won a race at the 
same meeting, but at the end of three years his vice 
returned, and he was then destroyed after kilUng a man; 
a like return of vice in about a year followed one of the 
most celebrated cures by "Jumper." Should Mr Rarey 
proye his powers, and should these powers be transferable 
and continuous, his discovery wiH be most important to 
the welfare of mankind. 
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**Nezt eaniA ft«8h Aprin, ftiU of Insty bed, 

And wanton m a kid whoae borne new bodi: 
Upon a boll be rode, tbe same wbiob led 

Enropa floting tbnragh tb* ArgoUck floida; 
Hia bomea were gilden all witb golden atnda, 
And gamiahed with garlandea, goodly dlgbt 
Of all <he fSedrest flowera and freaheat boda 
Wbiob tb' eaitb bringa (brtb; and wet be aeem'd in algbt 
Witb wavea, tbioogb wbicb be waded tat bia tove^a deligbt** 



The poetry of Nature now begins to dawn. April, like a 
fair girl leaving her home, is all uncertain who should 
olaim her love the most, and weeps between the past and 
the future. The Summer, like a bridegroom, becks her 
onwards, and she is wreathed in sunny smiles; but look- 
ing back she is anon dissolved in tears. The poets revel 
in April, from its fitful caprice drawing similes of life 
and bve^s mutability. Bums^ songs abound with these 
figures, far too numerously to attempt their quotation; 
and you can hardly open any volume of poetry without 
finding some allusion to this most changeable of months. 
Much of this poetical affection may spring from April 
being the month in which the fresh verdure and flowers 
really begin to clothe the scene in new apparel, presaging 
future harvest and raising hope, which ever leads us 
onwards — 

** Hope springa eternal in the hnnuui breaat, 
Man never ia, but alwaya to be, blest'* 
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In this month, too, comes the welcome swallow, whose 
annual migrations form one of the most striking mysteries 
of God^s providence. No bird is more harmless, more 
graceful on the wing, or more invested with tender 
interest. Arriving with punctuality, ahnost to a day, 
about the end of the month, it here rears its young, 
forming its nest in eaves, church steeples, sand-banks, 
or other localities according to its variety, (for we are 
not writing of the one species only,) and retires on the 
approach of winter to Italy or Africa. Its love of 
pure air is illustrated by Shakespere in Macbeth, and 
the passage has been often commented upon by critics as 
a proof of ihe greatness of the mind of the dramatist, 
who could pause in the construction of a tale of blood 
to introduce so beautiful a remark : — 

Dunean.^Thi» castle hath a pleasant seat; the air 
mmbly and sweetly- recommends itself 
Unto our gentle i 



Banquo.-^Tbia guest of summer. 

The temple-haunting martlet, does approye, 
By bis loved mansionry, that the heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here; no jutty, freize, 
Buttress, or ooigne of vantage, but this Mrd 
Hath made his pendant bed and procreant cradle: 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observed 
The air is delicate. 

The "temple-haunting martlet" is the window swallow 
(Hirundo urhicd). It was a curious and amiable eccen- 
tricity of White of Selbome to insist that the common 
swaUow (Hirundo rusHca) does not migrate, but conceals 
itself during winter in caves, and even under water, in 
opposition to the most obvious laws of nature and prin- 
ciples of life. By what curious reasoning could a man 
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like White conyince himself that respiratioii conld be 
suspended for six mouths? Yet strange to say, by one 
of those remarkable parallelisans to be found in distant 
nations, the very same opinions or f aUades are generally 
hdd by the Chinese. The Celestials firmly maintain that 
swalloiVB hybemate in caves and under water — a curious 
instance of wide-spread acccHrdance of behef on a peculiar 
question. 

Comes now, too, all unseen, the cuckoo, than which, 
to boyhood especially, no bird is more full of romantic 
interest. His far-sounding and unlike-to-anything-else 
scmg or call falls upon the ear with delist. You start 
and cry out, "There's a cuckoo," and in vain strain your 
eyes to detect his form among the thick woods from which 
his voice seems to come like an echo, and not like the 
voice of any mere animal The clearness of the sound, 
its intermissiQns and sudden repetitions, lend a new charm 
to the pleasures of a walk in the country. Then the 
story of his birth and foster ^parentage, and how he trucu- 
lently turns out his foster brothers and sisters from their 
warm nest to perish upon the cold ground, and, true 
to hereditary instincts, how the female will seek the 
nest of some harmless and unsuspectmg titlark, and 
there deposit an egg, invest the cuckoo with quite a mor- 
bid sort of mysterious quality. He is rather an un- 
prindided rover, a bad son and brother, and a sneaker 
into other birds* dwelling-houses with fdonious intent. 
Yet the poets love him, and we aU like him, and many 
would desire to convert life into a perpetual Spring, as 
Logan wished when he sung — 
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"^Oh eoidd I fly, Td fly with theel 

We'd nudce, on sodal wing 

Our annnal visits o*er the globe, 

Companions of the Spring." 

This month lias been of late years singularly deficient 
in matter for our Memoranda. Winter can hardly be 
said to ^^ linger and chill the lap of May," but rather to 
postpone her fury, and come in upon the once poetical 
season of Spring with deferred and treasured up wrath- 
fulness. In 1858 it was not until the middle of ihe 
month that western winds and cloudy skies proclaimed a 
change from a return of wintry weather. Taking (as is 
our wcmt) a lengthened drive to learn the prospects of 
the grouse, et hoc genus anne^ we cannot call to mind any 
Spring evening so replete wit^ vernal joys as that of the 
17th. The song of birds was unremitting over an ex- 
tended tract of country, and we drove by moor and 
mountain, lake and fen, tiux)ugh one unceasing chorus 
of jubilant voices, vyii^ with each other in notes of 
thrilling power and varied sweetness. Their long re- 
pressed voices seem to have simultaneously burst forth 
with the change of weather. 

The season ci the angler has, however, at last come, 
the snow wreaths are melting from the mountain clefts, 
and the clouds and western winds disguise his lures. 

Trout-fishing forms the staple of angling sport in 
Scotland, which country has long possessed a deserved 
pre-aninence for facilities to its enjoyments. Salmon- 
fishing may be termed the acme of angling, but it is so 
expensive, uncertain, and capricious in its nature, that it 
may be said, without exaggeration, that not one angler 
in ten thousand has ever caught a salmon. Of late years 
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the spring season has unprofitably passed among frosts 
and snows; and as this sport, in the early months of the 
year, is to be enjoyed ahnost solely on the rivers flowing 
into the north-eastern coast of Scotland, while the fish 
on the western have not yet begun to run, we shall treat 
at present of trout-fishing only in general terms. We 
may here only remind our readers that May is the best 
month for salmon -fishing on the Urchay, flowing into 
Lochawe. 

The rationale of fly-fishing for trout may be reduced 
into the simple elements of representing, first, and in so 
far, the appearance of an insect to be preyed upon; and 
second, of the voluntary or involuntary motion of that 
insect. While the English anglers exactly condescend 
upon an artificial copy of natural insects, the Scottish are 
not so scientific in their art, but use a more empirical yet 
not less killing class of flies, many of which have no 
semblance on either earth or water. For instance, we 
never could learn that any antitypes of the "teal wing 
and red hackle," or the "white tip," exist in aU nature, 
yet iheee flies are in Scotland unrivalled in their class. 
Greneric colours seem to rule the Scottish angling year 
with perfect success, the popular idea, derived from the 
ever admirable but primitive Izaak Walton, of each month 
having its several colours, being at least, so far as the 
north of the Tweed is concerned, quite apocryphal. In 
the spring months of the year trolling with the minnow 
is the most deadly mode of angling, but affords the fewer 
number of captures; these captures again are of the 
heavier fish, and it is in these months that the great trout, 
varying from five to twelve lbs., are taken in the upper 
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waters of the Clyde, whose breeding streams seem to send 
forth a prolific race of trout sufficient to supply the wants 
of all comers. Anglers anxious to test the capabilities of 
this noble river will do well, armed with a supply of very 
small plain flies, to take their railway tickets to Abington, 
where, at Himter's Inn, (Mr Hunter the worthy landlord 
died since this was originally published,) they will be 
provided with all necessary instructions for farther pro- 
gress, and there they may now see the beautiful stock of 
young grayling imported from Derbyshire, and destined 
to people our northern rivers. Writing, then, of the 
earlier angling months, we may note that all dull grey, 
"blae," or slate-coloured flies, are the most deadly. A 
"blae" hackle or palmer, for instance, will kill in cold 
weather beyond any other colour. This is why the 
feathers of the dotterell are so much praised for highly 
situated streams, and not for any intrinsic excellence; 
imless the dull sootiness of the fibre be supposed to 
possess some specific virtue. We are inclined to attribute 
a littie, but not a great particular allurement to the fibrous 
consistence of some feathers beyond their colour; and 
we further believe that a "white tip," which is a fly 
whose black wing has a white termination, would be quite 
as killing, barring the bull, if it had not the white tip at 
an. AU quiet plain colours, "hare's ear" body and 
greyish wings, will now kill well, and let the flies be not 
too small in size. In cold east winds, if you will fish, 
use a jet black fly, with plenty of grist; or again, on the 
opposite extreme, you may use a fly with long slender 
legs of a scarlet colour, but with the latter you may ex- 
pect to capture smaller trout. 
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The rationale of tlie manipulation of the rod and line 
may also be reduced into few elements. To catch fish 
you must deceive th^n; to deceive them you must first 
of all be unseen yourself. Now, there is a certain angle 
under which trout do not see. Their eyes are so made 
that in their common floating position the line of vision 
rises obliquely upwards. If the angler remains undar 
thia Hne, he is unseen, hence he should keep low ; and this 
is partly the reason why anglers who wade take more fish 
than those who remain upon the higher and more ex- 
posed banks, because in the low channel of the river they 
are under the line of vision. As trout lie with the head 
up stream, some anglers fish upwards, thus remaining 
themselves behind the fish, throwing the fly above them, 
and meeting and so hooking them more readily in their 
leap. This style of fishing has recently been published 
as a new idea, but it is not so, and has been the favourite 
with many anglers, the author included, time out of 
mind. 

The next elmnent of success is unwearied vigilance. 
The New Zealanders or Maories, among other good pro- 
verbs, have a very true one, " The fisher who winks will 
catch no fish." A bng rod, a short line, incessant 
throwing of the fly as Hght as a gossamer into the most 
likely spots, and keeping low down, will carry the day 
and take the largest fish. What can be done in this 
way by a good angler is something startling to his un- 
initiated companions, who cannot conceive where the 
fish are coming from. Always aim your fly at some spot, 
and as if the water were a foot higher than it is, the fly 
descending the final foot by its own weight only, and let 
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no part of the line, if possible, reach the water b^ore the 
fly. We like a long rod and a short line — ^the latter 
always on the stretch, and, keen for blood, hooking the 
trout by its own elasticity. A tong baggy, bellying line 
is only a snare to its user. 

Silkworm gut, ike unspun secretion of the common 
silkworm, is the subject of a Spanish and Italian branch 
of manufacture most interesting to anglers. When first 
introduced into this country, its value was so little 
known that it was used for the stuflSng of mattresses. 
For some two hundred years, the manufacture has re- 
mained in its original unimproved state, and is worthy 
of attention. Fifteen years ago, the writer of these 
notes made all the necessary inquiries, with a view to 
enter upon an improved mode of manufacture, but busi- 
ness requirements frustrated l^s plans. In 1857 he sup- 
posed these plans to be matured, by the despatch of an 
intelligent native of Spain to the province of Murcia, 
the principal seat of th^ manufacture, furnished with all 
necessary instructions. Until this time, however, al- 
though the gentleman referred to is still there ,and 
engaged in the trade, no beneficial results have been 
realised, and a branch of manufacture which would afford 
a fortune to any entrepenant, remains in the stage in 
which it existed in the days of Don Quixote. We intro- 
duce this subject here, as the increasing refinements in 
the art of angling call for improved delicacy in the 
manufacture of tackle, strong as whip-cord, yet light as 
gossamer, and in the hope of our remarks leading to some 
benefits to anglers. 
At this season the mouths of many of our Highland 
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rivers swann with emsJl sahnonicbe, generally termed 
the ^^ Orange fin,^' and affording pleasant i^rt. They 
are believed to be young sea* trout, are very lively and 
game, and rise freely at small flies. We once killed, in the 
mouth of the Eachaig, in exactly two hours, Ave and a- 
quarter dozen, and although the flsh were small, never en> 
joyed sport more highly. This excellent stream should be 
preserved particularly by Glasgow anglers. It is of easy 
reack, and if protected from netting, is of wondrous 
capabilities. We have killed ten sea-trout, of good size, 
with a No. 7 fly, witJiout moving from one stone, our 
water-keeper, James Gray, taking the flsh off the hook. 
This was during our tenancy of the fishings, when all 
netting was strictly prevented. Before the days of 
steamers, with fewer anglers, but continuous netting, 
sea-trout quite swarmed in this noble little river; the 
father of the writer of these notes once killing (fish- 
ing with two flies) eleven sea-trout and a saithe in 
six sticcessive throws. We have frequently so taken saithe 
near the mouths of Highland streams. Could the rights 
of tenants be fully defined among the various proprietors 
through whose lands the Eachaig flows, any energetic 
tenant might safely and profitably lease the fishings for 
angling purposes. We may here mention that we once did 
so, it being, so far as known, the first attempt in Scotland 
to lease a salmon-fishery, removing the nets, and trust- 
ing to remuneration from anglers for success as a business 
speculation. After losing money for two years, but with 
every appearance of ultimate success, an ambiguity in 
the lease permitted a gentleman to step in and enjoy the 
benefits for his own private sport, by offering an en- 
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haneed rent. The system once begun, however, became 
common, and although we suffered, as pioneers usually 
do, a good custom was introduced, else salmon might 
have now been nearly extinct in the Highlands of Scot- 
land. 

. The lake angling on Lochawe opens this month in 
mild weather, and the Alder-fly will be found the most 
killing; but, on cold days, nothing will beat a jet-black 
fly or a March-brown. Grood quarters may be found at 
Portsonachan Inn for the trout-flshing ; and, towards the 
end of the month, salmon-flshers should wend their way 
towards Dalmally, and await the run of the fish up the 
Urchay, sojourning meantime in one of the best country 
hotels in Scotland, and amid scenery of the most magni- 
ficent description — ^moimtains, river, and lake, con- 
tinually varying in aspect under sunshine and cloud, as 
Turner has so well depicted in his famed painting, 
"KUchum Castle, Lochawe." In Ashing this loch with 
the fly, keep the boat on the outer edge of the deeply- 
shdving part of the banks, and throw your line inwards. 
The trout lie with the head towards the land, and there- 
fore do not so readily see the boat. Avoid rough head- 
lands, and select nice channelly bays on the leeward side 
of the lake. Incessant throwing is again the high road 
to success. 
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** Then Oftm« Aire Mty, the fityreet majd on groand, 

Deckt all with dainties of her aeaaon't pryde, 
And throwUig fiowrea oat of her lap around: 

Upon two brethren's shoolders she did ryde^ 
The twynnes of Leda; which on either syde 

Supported her like to tiieir soveraine queene: 
Lordl how aU oreatores langht when her they sptde, 

And leapt and dannc't as they had rayisht beene ! 
And Cupid selfe about her flnttred all in greene." 

Sfbvsxs. 

"ALLingreenel" Simplex munditiis we had supposed 
to be the natural fashion of the little blind son of Venus, 
and without hesitation we do aver that in these northern 
climes he would have worn his greene with a differ- 
ence. .We do not believe in May, and she is an un- 
deserving favourite of the poets. (Goldsmith, forsooth, a 
writer whose every other line we accept with thanks, and 
with wondering how such a simpleton so found his way 
to the human heart, being too truthful to deny, must 
needs prevaricate, and JJirow the blame on Winter. 
What has poor Winter done, that if May feel a-cold, the 
old greybeard should be blamed for it — 

** And Winter, lingering, chills the lap of liay." 

Why does May permit him to linger, and not set him 
packing off? Why should he be allowed to come 
hankering after her at all? It is not his fault, glad to 
warm himself anywhere, but that May should be hailed 
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with every kindly epithet by every namby-pamby son 
of the Muses is a real and veritable annoyance. "Lovely 
May," "Genial May," so ring the changes, she aU the 
time coming up to you in a sidling, insidious manner, a 
smile on her cheek, and in her hand a thin cold icy dart 
which incontinently she whips through your liver, then 
off she goes in a coranto, leaving you writhing with 
sciatica. Does she not bring eastern winds, all the more 
bitter that, a victim to the poetical delusion, you have 
denuded yourself of thick flannels, and filled your par- 
lour grates with paper shavings instead of ruddy glowing 
coals? Has she not brought clouds of snow in her train, 
regular onfalls, snowing up poor grouse in their nests, 
and leaving gamekeepers lamenting? Mayl we could 
pun upon the word, and hope that she is not so called 
because she Mat be anything she pleases. 

Yet why should our northern atribilious blood so vent 
itself? If we have eastern winds, dried up, as geo- 
grai^ers say, by the dreary wastes of Siberia, (telling us 
also that in reality they are north winds affected by the 
earth's rotary motion — small consolation), May some- 
where smiles, and in England, merry England, has 
from time immemorial been a month of jocund festivi- 
ties. In older days, the happy villagers danced aroimd 
tiie May-pole, higher than the church-steeple; then the 
Lady of the May was enthroned a blooming rustic queen, 
and merry lads and lasses went a-Maying to the wood- 
lands, cheered by the bagpipe's strains. And then — hear 
it, ye rifle volunteers — ^the archers of old shot for the 
love of their ladyes' eyes, and every man drew his cloth- 
yard arrow to his ear, and knew his own might, and Eng- 
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land was strong because she was merrf , and meny because 
she was strong. We are going back to our forefathers' 
wisdom; Tillage butts shall again be raised, and the crack 
of our patriotic and protective rifle shall break in upon 
the roar of our wheels and the whirr of our spindles. 

Amid many drawbacks, sins, and sufferings, the great 
and growing city of Glasgow possesses one valuable ad- 
vantage — ^her situation upon a river, widening within a 
few miles into a noble estuary, linked with those toatch- 
less fiords whose river -like sinuosities interlace the 
Western Coast of Scotland. Who has not heard of 
Lochlong, Lochgoil, and Lochfyne, with their ever-varying 
shores and cloud-capt mountains, from whose western 
slopes the sun may nightly be seen to go down in a 
purple glory, enframed in the rugged but majestic out- 
lines of the Paps of Jura and the double-crowned Ben- 
' cruachan! The whole world cannot produce a district 
to surpass in mingled beauty and grandeur that washed 
by the lower Clyde and its sister arms of ocean, from the 
braes above Ealpatrick and Dumbuck, to where the 
Cumbraes and Arran, whose beacons guide the midnight 
mariner, shut in the scene; with Ailsa, like a lonely far- 
out sentinel, rearing his giant form amid a heaving waste 
of waters. Glasgow stands upon the very verge of the 
knd of poetry and romance. Like a prudent yet en- 
lightened citizen, she has reared her dwelling with an 
eye to amenity as well as wealth. On the one hand, the 
teeming factory, the heaving engine, the hammer's endless 
beat, the night made luminous by encircling furnace 
fires; on the other hand, the rolling sea, the swelling hill, 
the rocky coast, the heather's purple bloom! 
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It IS not a matter of wonder, therefore, to find these - 
advantages taken full possession of, and on every available 
site clustering cottages or more isolated and lordlier villas 
fringing the shores of the Firth of Clyde. Hardly a year 
elapses without the commencement of new marine villages, 
with names sweet, harsh, or almost unpronounceable, as 
the case may be. Distance is becoming annihilated, and 
wiyes and husbands as well as lovers made happy. Look 
back only thirty years, and recall, if you can, almost a 
vestige of the present architectural adjuncts to the beauty 
of the Clyde. Yet on the sunny side of forty, we re- 
member wdl how that, in the good steamer the ^^ Countess 
of Glasgow,'' we set sail from Millport at eight of mom 
and landed on the Broomielaw quay just as the evening 
bells chimed six I What is the duration of passage now ? 
Where then were Wemyss Bay, Inellan, Kilcreggan, Cove, 
or Blairmore? Where the lovely high-peaked cottages 
of Lochgoilhead, not to speak of the beauties of Shandon, 
and the ahnost continuous residences aroimd that gem of 
sea lakes, the Gareloch? Tynabruich, for years our own 
shooting quarters, was th^i the primitive abode of the 
pure Gael of Kerry, nightly drying his nets upon its beach, 
and the greater villages — Dunoon, Rothesay, Largs, 
Gourock, and Helensburgh, were but as shadows cast 
before the coming substance. Li a few years we shall be 
drivel, from want of shore space, to more distant scenes. 
It is not at all speculative to avow that we soon expect 
to see the mingled grandeur and beauty of Lochfyne, 
redolent of the fresh breezes of ocean, opened up to the 
enjoyers of a single holiday, by a railway across the level 
isthmus from Eilmun to Strachur. One Glasgow citizen, 
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wise in his day, yet not unheedfnl of the future genera- 
tion, has ah*eady feued largely on St Catherine's, opposite 
to Inyerary; and this sununer the nucleus of a new 
watering place will arise, looking oyer to the very 
windows of '^The Maccallummore," whose ancient boast- 
ful taunt, "It's a long cry to Lochow," must yield up its 
ducal exdusiyeness to advancing civic enterprise. When 
that looked for railway, already measured, surveyed, and 
planned, runs its first living cargo across that isthmus, 
and along the western banks of Loch Eck, it will be the 
dawn of another great Hygienic creation upon the pure- 
aired shores of deep Lochf yne for the sons and daughters 
of the dim and smoky city whose wealth will pay for all, 
and whose commerce-loving inhabitants grudge no price 
when a fair equivalent is returned. 

Contemporaneously with this advancing of the out- 
posts of Glasgow every summer, there has sprung up a 
mode of ^recreation, carried here to a refinement far 
beyond any other part of the kingdom, or of the world 
— Sea Fishing — ^which is the connecting link with our 
"Sporting Memoranda." Unfaithful would we be to 
that kindliness of demeanour said to distinguish the 
brothers of the gentle art, were we forgetful of the 
gentle sex, who share this sport with their husbands, 
brothers, and — (well, let us call them cousins) — in many 
a sheltered, hiU-encircled bay. We hold that sea fishing 
is lawful to the ladies, but, albeit we have taught river 
angling and even shooting to the fair sex ere now, in 
public print we draw the line at sea fishing. When we 
have taught ladies to handle the trigger it was profes- 
sionally ; here we must write didactically — " speak by the 
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card, or equiyocation will undo us." We do not re- 
member that Izaak Walton, to whom all '^lovers of 
angling'* must ascend for first principles, permitted it to 
the ladies, although he showed his rei^iect for the fair sex in 
his courteous demeanour to the pretty milk-maid Maud- 
lift and her mother, when they sang to him their quaint 
cAA songs by the pleasant banks of Lea. And did not 
the *^ good woman '* say that she and Maudlin did ^^ loye 
all anglers, they be such honest, civil, quiet men," and 
give Izaak and his pupil ^* a draught of Bedcow's milk," 
aUd that ^^ freely!" Pretty Maudlin and her mother 
are Izaak's only female interlocutors, and doubtless were 
meant to represent the whole sex. And if anglers are 
'* beloved by all the ladies," shall they not be also lovers 
of angling, and have they not good authority on their 
side? 

Step forth, Dame Juliana Bemers, prioress of Sope- 
well Nimnery, authoress of " The Treatyses perteyngng 
to Hawkynge, Himtynge, and Fysshynge with an Angle," 
printed in the Year of Grace 1481, as also of a treatise 
(A the ^^Lynage of Cot Armours." And was not that 
on fishing the best of the four, and ther^ore, that it 
might be the better known, " enprynted allone by itself, 
and put in a lytyll plaunflet!" Here is a good example, 
for Juliana was a *^ gentlewoman endued with excellent 
giftes bothe of body and minde, delighting greatly hirself 
in these exercises and pastimes," and her book is sup- 
posed to be the first written on the art (^ angling and 
field sports. No wonder, then, that many ladies are 
adepts in the art, and that the very best grilse taken the 
other season in the Grareloch was by f^ninine hands. 
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Not a tiny samlet, mind you, but a veritable dashing, 
slashing, broad-tailed salmo-salar^, and not hooked on a 
duU set line, but in fair and honourable trolling, eren ae 
MEN do on Lochawe. Happy sahnon, to have such an 
apotheosis I 

We cannot now turn to the dull routine of technicali- 
ties, and reserve our notes of how to take fish in the sea 
by hand-line, long-line, and other tackle, to the genial 
month of Jime, but for quiescent and safe hand-line fish- 
ing, let the seeker after health, comfort, and amusement, 
put himself on board the steamer Lochgoil, and proceed 
therein to the village of her destination. At Lochgoil- 
head he will find a combination of agreeables seldom 
met with. Its inn, managed by Mrs Baird and her 
sister, Mrs Jamieson, formerly of the famed inn at Bro- 
dick, Isle of Arran, is for comfort, codLery, and all that 
make good quarters for the traveller, unmatched in our 
experience. We write this positively for the benefit of 
the stranger. ^^Good wine needs no bush,'^ and Mrs 
Baird has too constant a succession of guests to require 
our eulogy, and will have occasion to thank us less than 
those whom we induce to sojourn for a season under her 
hospitable roof. 

At this early period of the coast-resorting year we 
may throw out a useful hint to invalids, who too often 
choose their residence more by rules of convenience than 
of appropriateness to their several requirements. For 
the sake of simplicity, dividing chronic diseases into the 
pulmonary or chest complaints, and the dyspeptic or 
nervous-dysp^tic, the right bank or Dunoon side of the 
Firth should be chosen by those suffering from the 
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former, and the left bank, extending as far as Ar- 
drossan, Troon, and Ayr, f(^ the latter. The differenoe 
^f the air upon the two sides of the Firth is remarkable 
as affecting these complaints. The northern relaxes, the 
southern braces. A consumptive patient runs imminent 
haaard on the Ayrshire coast, while the dyspeptic is in 
equal danger on the humid shores of Bute. Perhaps the 
very best place for the highly nervous is on the sandy 
shores of Troon, and there they can also enjoy the 
medical advice of Dr Hutchinson, one of the greatest 
living authorities on that class of disease, and whose 
writings on such subjects have a world-wide reputation. 
Bute is equally to be recommended to those with pulmo- 
nary affections. If any one locality on the Firth may 
be said to combine both qualities, by reason of the nature 
of the soil and surrounding country, it is the lovely 
Wemyss Bay, nestling in rural beauty, yet with an open 
sea-frontage. Millport, situated on the island of Cum^ 
brae, is highly to be recommended for general salubrity. 
While on this tope, we cannot refrain from a hint to 
capitalists and citizens in generaL It must be evident 
that the upper shores of our Firth are soon to be built 
over, and that farther-off sites must be sought for our 
increase in summer residences. Why, then, should our 
principal railway terminate at Greenock, instead of being 
carried on to Wemyss Bay? A glance at the map will 
diow that here is a most happily-situated point of de- 
parture for steamers running farther down the Firth, 
escaping frequent troublesome breezes, shortening the 
period of transit, and thereby bringing the shores of the 
outer Firth into practicable distance for business men. 
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That sach a railway lias been planned and laid down aa 
easily to be constructed, and yet not carried out, is 
another proof, as we have often said, that to do anything 
in this country there must be an agitation and excite- 
ment. A plain, simple, self-evident improvement seems 
to be unheeded, because every one seems to think that 
what is so true must come of itself. A little good well- 
pushed opposition is the very thing needed, as trade and 
manufactures seem to succeed best where the competition 
is greatest. 

We should like to give something tike an attempt at 
the aesthetics of hand-line fishing, by quoting from the 
Field newspaper the experience of Mr Briggs (supposed 
to be the Briggs so often delineated in Punch) on that 
recreation. Briggs, it appears by previous chapters, had 
been invited to the Highlands by Holdfast, an old college 
friend, and had taken up his abode in that friend^s house 
on Loch Fardle. Those who know the scenery of uppar 
Lochfyne will be at no loss to identify the locatity. 
There is a mingled self-conceit and goodness about the 
worthy old fellow, and he possesses one virtue in this 
most practical world — ^he is not ashamed to acknowledge 
that he has got such a thing as a heart about him: — 

Now that I have been calmly settled for a few days at 
Glenskimly, I begin to analyse the feelings with which I 
so much enjoy myself. The ruling source of pleasure is 
that of entire freshness in nature. The air is fresh, the 
water is fresh (saline though it be), the earth is fresh, and 
fresh are the green trees, and greener hills. A bright blue 
sky overhead is all the brighter irom the contrast of the 
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whitecbuds hoyeriDgoYerthemountam peakswhiclifrmge 
the upper glen. The margin of the sea-lake is a vtry 
marvel of freshness. Every stone and pebble is as free 
from poUutipn as if it formed part of those gems of purest 
ray serene, which the poet tells us the dark unfathomed 
caves of ooean bear. Every tiny wavelet rolling its mimic 
breaker on the beach, agitates and displays countless 
specimens of many-coloured algie, and is itself as pellucid 
as that stream over which Narcissus sighed his life away. 
For many fathoms down you may trace every stone and 
cluster of sea- ware, with the retrograde crab stealthily 
prowling among the submarine foliage, the eel winding 
in its snake-like sinuosities, the star-fish gleaming white 
upon the darker ground, and here and there the urchin 
with his roseate spines shows bright and ruddy like a full- 
blown garden flower. The gentle murmur of the ceas^ess 
wavelets beating on the shore carries a soothing influaice 
upon the ear; the mind is led away to dreams of the 
golden age, and it takes an effort to realise the fact that 
there are seething cities looked down upon by that same 
sun, where multitudes groan and swelter under thdr 
daily toil, and who never yet saw one spot of this fair 
earth untortured by the hands of man. Those mountains, 
this arm of the sea, these rivulets and torrents, are to-day 
as they were thirty centuries ago; and, gazing on tiiem 
as now I do, my heart drinks in whole draughts of that 
spirit which is the youth of nature. Can this be the root 
of the attachment to his country which animates the 
teeast of every mountaineer? Without Pantheism, is 
there yet a sympathy between man and imsullied Nature? 
Something akin to such a sympathy I know that I do 
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feel; beyond that simple knowledge I am lost, and seek 
not to know more. 

Loch Fardle, as I formerly mentioned, is contracted 
to about the breadth of one mile at some distance below 
my friend Holdf ast^s house. In this narrower and deep 
extremity of the lake there are no banks where the fish 
usually taken by the hand-line feed, and for this quiet yet 
amusing sport it is necessary to sail a few miles down the 
loch, and into its wider reaches. For the various modes 
of taking sea-fish, in which pursuits my friend is quite 
an enthusiast, Holdfast has fitted up an immense para- 
phernalia of boats, nets, lines, and everj device under 
the sun. A large wooden building, close to the beach, 
is the receptacle oi these impedimenta, and here Tom 
spends rather more of his time than I fear he does in his 
library. In this fondness for handling, moimting, and 
repairing all manner of piscatory engines he is ably 
seconded by Gryffe — ^if that can be called seconding 
which consists in contradicting every proposed arrange- 
ment. Perhaps Gryffe's humour gives a zest to his 
master's hobby, as thorns are said to tickle the palate of 
the rhinoceros. At all events the two get on wonder- 
fully together, and deep are their counsels over hand- 
lines, bng-lines, horse-hair " tippets, " and whalebone 
cross-sticks. Mysterious compounds are continuaUy being 
heated in certain cauldrons for the preservation of the 
nets, and enter the building when you may, there is al- 
ways some new operation in progress. The amount of 
ingenuity displayed (and, I fear, lost) is beyond calcula- 
tion; and an old Highlander told me the other day, in 
great confidence, that ^^The laird didna take no more 
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fish, decent man, than ither folk, wi' a' his grand whig- 
maleeries!" 

Taking advantage of the last hour of ebb, on the day 
after our memorable salmon haul, with a ^^soldier^s 
wind" we quickly ran down the few miles between Glen- 
skimly and the fishing ground. The light jolly-boat, 
rigged with a lug sail, glided swiftly over the green 
waters, and was anchored in twelve fathoms at a favourite 
spot ascertained by two cross landmarks. The bait used 
on this occasion was the common mussel, a wooden vessel 
full of these being part of our cargo, and which were 
dexterously opened by a couple of active youths, who 
formed our crew, Holdfast and I being the only fishers. 
As each mussel was opened the shells were thrown over- 
board to attract the fish, and you might see them slowly 
sinking for a long way down in the clear water. As soon 
as the boat had swimg to her position upon the now 
rising tide, Holdfast's hooks were baited and his line let 
down. I think I yet see his diUetante air in lowering his 
line, and the expectant look and compressed lips with 
which he nicely poised it after the sink had obtained 
soundings. Extending his arm beyond the gunwale 
some little space, gingerly holding the cord between his 
finger and thumb, he plays it up and down so as to 
just keep the bait in motion some few inches from 
the bottom. There is an air of repose about him so 
blended with a sort of negative action, as if he were hotly 
at work while sitting perfectly still, that I am seized with 
a fever of expectancy, and almost forget the management 
of my own tackling in a mesmeric absorption into Tom's 
very life, being, and ardour. My old enthusiasm bursts 
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out afresh, and I perfonn a series of the most intricate 
conYolutioiis with line, sink, cross-stick, and hooks, my 
hands trembling with agitation. "Can this be Briggs?" 
at last I said to myself; "and what do you expect to 
rise out of the sea thus to shake your philosophic soul?" 
I call the young Celts to my aid, unravel my line, bait 
my hooks, and copying Holdfast^s manner, but retaining 
my own peculiar and impressive front, I commit my 
engine of war against the finny tribe to the silent deep. 
Some minutes elapse, my excitement b^ins to cool; not 
a nibble! Tom declares that some small flounders have 
been felt at his line, and once, he says, a haddock had 
just touched him. Each fish, he tells me, sends its own 
peculiar telegram up the line, and truly Tom drew up 
and showed me his baits nibbled off by the diminutive 
flat fish. "Wait imtil the tide has run half an hour, and 
the fish begin to move,^^ he encouragingly exclaims. He 
evidently was afraid that Loch Fardle and all its joys 
were sinking in my regards; and you may accept it as an 
axiom that a man always becomes attached to and is 
proud of the scene of his favourite pursuits. I believe 
that if Tom had a snipe-bog he would contest its abili- 
ties of receiving you over neck and ears, gun and all, 
against every other bog whatever. Be that as it may, 
his words were true, for immediately afterwards my 
wrist was electrified by three rapid jerks, so quick and 
decided in their action as to make me feel quite alarmed. 
They reminded me of a peremptory tax-collector's 
knock. A short pause, and one other vigorous pull is 
followed by a whole succession of jerks, wrenches, and 
wriggles. I see Tom's face brightening, and he is 
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also suddenly siinilarly excited, and dashing up his 
right arm with an air of decision, "There they are!" 
he cries, "haul away." Mechanically I obey, and 
awkwardly enough draw in my line, my gaze intently 
fixed far down in the dear depths. Anon, something 
white gleams below, and I pull in my line in an ecstasy. 
What innate principle can it be which thus rouses the 
human heart in the capture of an humble fish, which at 
Billingsgate may rate at the full commercial value of 
three halfpence sterling! But there is no time for 
philosophising; my fish reaches the surface, and I hurry 
it from its "native element" in a paroxysm, and in so 
doing strike its head violently against the side of the 
boat, the hold of the hook gives way, the fish falls into 
the sea, flounders about for a moment as if bewildered, 
and disappears. Tom laughs, I draw myself stiffly up; 
Tom sympathises, I let myself gently down. "My dear 
fellow," says my quondam college chum, " this will never 
do. You see this fishj I hold its mouth open with my 
thimib, extract the hook, hit his head against the gunwale 
— a quiver — aU is over. Observe now, my hook being 
rebaited, I extend my arm freely beyond the boat, put 
the line slowly and cautiously into the water, take one 
look to see that the hooks are clear, and let the whole 
rapidly glide through my fingers. At one fathom from 
the sink you see I have a bit of red cloth attached to the 
cord. That is an invention of my own. The bottom 
jreached, I play the line gently up and down. There's a 
bite! another, I take no notice; a third! I reply by 
this upward touch, delicately given. I have him! Now 
see. Without looking over the side of the boat I haul 
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in steadily, the line running over the gunwale in a little 
notch as if in a pulley, and thus throwing the absorbed 
water outwards. There is the bit of red cloth, so now I 
alter my tactics, raise my hands, look over, judge the 
wdght of my fish, and finally, swing hiin clear a full 
foot from the boat^s edge, and right inside at once, sink 
and all, or, if heavy, gaff him. This is a whiting; and 
we may take them f(»r an hour or more in couples." 
Hook is extracted, head knocked against beam, quiver — 
da capo. 

In that true spirit of manliness by which one's calibre 
may be measured, the will to seek, and the power to 
profit by, instruction, I follow Tom^s directions; success 
crowns my efforts, and I am covered with scaly honours. 
For three hours we ply the busy lines; for three hours 
our attendants dissect the fated mussels, doomed to a 
double death, the knife and impalement after. I hope 
they are too low in the scale of nature to possess nerves 
of sensation. To be opened with a ruthless knife, stuck 
on a barbed hook, and be gobbled up by great staring 
sea-fish, ugh! Tom learnedly descants on this them» 
(the good-hearted fellow must have had his misgivings, 
and studied the question to calm his troubled con- 
science), tells me something or other about the Mytilus 
edulis being a moUusk — ^being an invertebrate animal, with 
no traceable organs of the senses — and much more to 
the point. I sit unconvinced. Tom takes me up afresh, 
and loses himself in a disquisition upon the prindpleB 
of sensation and irregular distribution of the nervous 
ganglia. To please the honest fellow, I pretend to be 
convinced, but have one parting blow. 
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" Tom, did you ever eat newly-opened oysters?" 
. " To be sure I have." 

*' Did you ever feel a sort of a — a— a kind of quivering 
like? eh, Tom? You have! Tom," said I, impressively, 
laying my hand upon his shoulder, "my dear Tom, that 
Vas the nervous ganglia in the agony of going over I" 

Somehow or other we were both intent on our lines 
for half an hour ait&c the above discussion, and being 
then satisfied with our take (which filled a good-sized 
hamper, and consisted principally of whitings, with a few 
haddock, some codling, and an odd saithe or two), we hove 
up anchor and steered for home. By this time the sun , 
had begun to dip towards the western hiUs, and our sail 
up the loch was enhanced by the incij)ient softness of the 
coming evening. The scenery seemed to be glowing with 
new beauties, and patches of heather in full bloom — ^f or 
there is not quite such a want of heather on the lower 
slopes, or grouse either, as Tom pretended^— shone in 
a purple glory. Some of the effects were so remark- 
able, that no artist would dare to paint them as faith-* 
ful transcripts of scenery. A cloud happening to cross 
between us and the sun, threw us for a space into a 
gloom, from which the outer brightness was all the 
greater. I watched this cloud with interest and attention 
as it floated on the bosom of the air, now throwing its 
shadow upon land and now on sea, the warm sunbeams 
chasing it as it moved along, and lighting up the recently 
darkened space in hues still gayer than before. My heart 
melted at the scene. It was charity overcoming male* 
volence. The stem of the boat grating on the pebbles 
awoke me from my reverie^ and I first became aware of a 
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tear trembling on my eyelid. If it fell down my cheek I 
may not tell; if it was brushed ashamedly aside I will 
not tell. It came from the heart, and I think went back 
there, and that it was its influence which made me feel 
, so much in love with all the world that happy evening. 

He is a good old soul, is Briggs, and hath infected our 
impuMye nature with rhythmical, we shall not dare to 
call them poetical, tendencies. Yet there is something 
80 truly connected with poetry in all that appertains to 
angling, that we believe that none without a leaven of 
its aspirations can enjoy the sport in its highest degree 
of affording pleasure. Many a creel-carrying wight, 
fishing down a nmning river, knows not that it is the 
poetry of nature that is so recreating his heart. Now, 
if any imaginative son of the rod desires to fly his pen 
upon a sporting essay, we shall give him a text. Tenny- 
son, in his poem, "The Miller's Daughter," gives a com- 
plete sentence in four words, no further aid lending to 
the imagination: — "Then leapt a trout." Now, 
then, here are a great poet's simple words. Give us the 
amplification, O young litterateur, O would-be heir to 
the mantle of John Wilson (whose grandeur of linea- 
ments yet fills omr eye, whose grasp of the hand seems 
yet to dwell upon our fingers) I Give us the why, the 
wherefore, the incident surrounded with the accidents, 
the light and shade, the simile, the peroration! Much 
has been written on a less fertile subject, and you may 
be assured it is not for nothing the poet-laureate whistles 
— "Then leapt a trout!" 

The rising tide is always hailed with pleasure by the 
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hand-line fisher, and we may suppose an ardent lover or 
fond husband so hastening to inform his fair companion 
of the fact — 

THE FLOWING TIDE. 

The tide is just now on the turn, love, 

The cable hangs quite slack; 
The sun, which your face did so bum, love. 

As the boat swings slips round by your back ; 
There's silence unbroken; no ripple or wave 
Break in on the beach they so love to lave. 
When the current goes on careering. 

I am sure that the tide now flows, love, 

The cable feels the strain; 
See how that Medusa past goes, love, 

The joyous waves sparkle again; 
They come with a leap, and hark to the knock 
Which each of them gives with its little shock-shock, 
Our skiff to them gently veering! 

A blue arch is over the sea, love, 

A dark line chords the firth, 
Tis the sea-breeze that brings health to thee, love! 

Let's hail it with song and with mirth; 
For there's something all like in an incoming tide, 
It giveth, not taketh; and promise and pride 
Swell up on the breast of its heaving. 

O could we thus pass all our days, love; 

Did the waters of life ever swell; 
With songs and with murmurs of praise, love, 

How happily then should we dwell; 
Hope's anchor deep fixed, and each rippling rise 
Of the fresh jocund sea giving light to thine eyes; 
With no fears, and one steadfast look up to the skies. 
Giving all we require in believing! 
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But, alas! the tide does not always flow, and neither 
should we deedre it. This world poesesses many beauti- 
ful analogies — happy is he who can see them, and learn 
not from books alone, but hear "sermons in stones," and 
see "good in everything." The tracing of these analo- 
gies contiiiually opens up fresh matter for investigation, 
and new proofs of the Divine hand. From the elephant 
to-the insect, from the animal to the plant, there is an 
unbroken chain of connection. From the rising and the 
setting sun — the changes of the seasons — ^from all the 
phenomena of nature, there is an imbroken chain of con- 
nection between time and eternity. We may suppose 
sober age contemplating the ebbing waters, and revolv- 
ing some such strain of thought as leads to the follow- 
ing — ever-during fulness coming out of present sorrow 
and decay: — 



THE EVER-EBBING TIDE. 

There is a ceaseless, ever-ebbing tide. 

Whose stream, relentless, knows no upward flowing; 
The boat upon its current may not bide. 

But ever hurry down the track *tis going — 
Not even an eddy marks this mighty river. 
Whose deep mysterious waves move downward ever! 

Upon one bank are scenes of careless pleasure — 
All-happy joyaunce laughs at carking woe; 

The wavelets trip to soxmds of dancing measure. 
Yet may not stay as downwards still they go; 

From bank to stream the merry strains are cast. 

But ere they're heard a moment they are past. 
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But on the other bank of this dread stream 
No note of mirth is heard. The ruffled wave 

Chafes on in sadness, gladdened by no beam 
Of welcome light, the weary bark to save, — 

Yet still the dark benighted ship floats on, 

Swiftly as that the fair sun shines upon. 

Right in the centre of this myotic tide — 
Just where the mingling joy and sorrow meet 

From either shore — some oiier barks down glide, 
Hasting along the gulf with speed as fleet: 

To neither bank the uncertain freights belong, 

But share alternate soimds of grief and song. 

I said this mighty ebb flowed not again, 
Yet meant not that it never had an end; 

There is a vast immeasurable main 

To which its rushing waves all-certain tend: 

A vast, capacious, never-filled sea — 

The tide is Time, the main Eternity ! 

The ebb shall cease! and they who on its breast 
Passed heedless down, imtasting all of sorrow. 

May never know the fulness of the rest 
Which waits, in hopeful joy, on that glad morrow, 

The souls who, by the darker shores of time. 

Have reached the goal of life, and love sublime T 

The young grouse are now run, and their future pro- 
spects will be considerably affected by the weather. 
Heavy rains are most destructive, and many will tell you 
that very dry weather is equally so. But the latter is 
sheer nonsense. Show us a hot summer, and we will 
show you a good game season for all maimer of birds. 
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Bave, possibly, pheasants in very dry coverts. Let the 
young sportsman, deUberatiye of that great adventure, 
his first lease of a moor, aecept this rule, that dry warm 
-weather fosters game, and that wet weather destroys it, 
and he will not find this counsel mislead him. Let the 
swarms of partridges in 1859 witness to the fact. 

Bogs should still be well fed, kept up in body, with 
moderate exercise. Youngsters must be kept at work 
on the edges of moors, but do not now allow your 
groimds to be crossed unnecessarily, and permit no dogs 
to be broke on them, except on such outside and generally 
useless bit as you do not value for shooting. You can- 
not keep your moor too quiet. All vermin are now un- 
usually active, catering for their young. Let the care- 
ful keeper be on the look-out for where the hawk and 
raven tribes of every degree purpose to rear their fami- 
lies, and so take his measures. If Jacky Hawk and 
Bobby Hoody are to be clothed, educated, and supplied 
with pocket-money, be assured that that gentle youth. 
Master Lagopus Grouse, will pay the piper. Al^ough 
introduced here, this remark does not apply to this 
month only. Trapping is the mainstay of the keeper. 
Poachers come and go, get caught or disappear under 
the fear of the Justice of the Peace, guns make a noise, 
and nets cannot always be swept, but the silent and 
unseen midnight marauders, the stoat, the weasel, and all 
the vermin crew, are ever at work, and by a law of 
nature are ever supplied. Ask and answer the question, 
what is their food? and then ask and answer the ques- 
tion if you expect to have a stock of game on the same 
groimd with a jolly lot of bloodthirsty banditti. Kee 
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the traps going, and game will aeon to come out of the 
very earth. Vermin and game are antagonistio — jon 
cannot have both; so, gentlemen sportsmen, take your 
choice; ^^Make your game while the ball is a-rolling!" 



No. VI.-JTTNE. 



** And after her came ioUy Jane, arrayed 
All in greoie leaTea, as he a idayer were: 
Yet in his time he ^roaght as well as played. 

That by his plongh-yrons mote well iqppeare : 
Upon a crab he rode, that him did beare 

With crooked crawling steps an nnconth pase, 
And backward yode, as bargemen wont to fiure, 
Bending their force contrary to their fitce; 
Like that nngracioas crew which fidnes demurest grace." 

Spxmssr. 

We b^in now to have faith in Summer, for lot the wise 
old oak is putting forth his leaves; and see, the ash, 
whose honest staves we trust, is also clothing himself in 
"jolly June's" array. These are your solid, steady- 
going old gentlemen, not to be caught by one deceitful 
week of speculatiye weather. Mark the depth of their 
roots, the spread of their giant limbs, ihe soundness of 
their timbers, and turn from your flashy mudm)om 
saughs and willows with contempt. Mark tiie analogy, 
we say, and haste not to be rich ; slow and sure, slow 
and sure, be your motto — be urgent, diligent, but, 
Festina lentel 

Now is lake-flshing at its best. " Snow-broth " is out 
of the riyers, and, fearless of rheumatism, may the angler 
now plunge into the stream, reaching the most cunning 
comers with artful searching fly. And he, the adven- 
turous one, who scorns the garish day and lure-display- 
ing sim, may in our northern latitude angle during the 
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watches of the short-lived night, and find his reward in 
plump two, nay, four-pounders, (aye, we have seen 
seven-pounders, caught within sound of Sanct Mungo^s 
bells) broad-tailed fellows, with spots like a golden Caro- 
lina dollar on their crimson flanks. Let your line be 
fine yet strong, your fly of the hare's-ear fur and wood- 
cock wing, and failing that, clap on a moth of sable hue, 
and not the Cockney myth of creamy drab — ^in truth, a 
fly of Quaker-like peace, most innocent of blood. 

Glasgow now depopulates herself, and may be found 
rusticating and philandering anywhere but at home. 
Either from fashion, or opportunity through our noble 
Firth of Clyde and rapid steamers,, or a craving for fresh 
air through a law of nature, or through all combined, 
nowhere is summer-citizen-migration so extended over 
all classes. It is not a jaunt, a diversion, a bit of 
junketing. It is a business, a labour, a responsibility. 
Some, faithful and true, may be found year after year at 
one village, becoming notabilities of the place, very much 
respected by, and nodding familiarly to, the aborigines; 
sitting on the same stones, taking the same walks, and 
enjoying the same sea-views they did twenty years ago. 
These are your sedate men and women. Their sons and 
daughters grow up in a wondrous sort of resemblance, 
never stay out late o'nights, become matured impercep- 
tibly, and marry off with one another all at once before 
even courtship is suspected. Many of these good people 
lease their cottages by the year, many more feu and 
build; and it is a great thing for mater-familias to run 
down now and then during the winter, overhauling the 
house, and returning with a high sense of having per- 
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formed one of the most serioiis obligations of life. This 
often serveB as a safety-yalve for the temper, unknown 
to Mrs Caudle. 

Then we have the fashionable places, which we detest, 
where the ladies dress more gaily than in Glasgow, vieing 
with eacli other in gaudy summer apparel, and the chil- 
dren take walking exercise after the manner of Miss 
Monflathers. There, shops put on metropolitan airs, and 
there be magistrates and policemen, and no small amount 
of burgbal pretension, with a vast deal of prying, and 
where your affairs, public and private, are keenly dis- 
cussed by inquisitive shopkeepers. Faugh! Give us the 
cot embowered amid the hills, the grouse-cock crowing 
on the knoll across the bum, the waterfall singing with' 
ever-changing cadence to the shifting wind! Give us 
breath, air, the air of heaven, or if bearing aught of 
human influence, the fragrance of the peat-reek meeting 
us far up the hill on our evening's downward way from 
the heathery uplands! There let our children roU and 
wrestle on the green, or paddle their light skiff over the 
green waves; and there let us forget all worldly cares, 
political, polemical, or problematicaL The student, weary 
of the search after wisdom, or the poet, satiated with 
refined intellectuality and sensuous aspirations, would 
often gladly rush to the barbaric extreme. Hear our 
Laureate again, whose "IdyUs of the King" are the very 
perfection of civilisation as displayed through poetic 
diction, hear how warmly and gushingly come these 
lines, and bear in mind that a great ppet aphorises a 
general principle, and is the true teacher: — 
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«* Or to hant all links of haUt, there to wander tu awaj, 
On fhun island onto island at the gateways of the day. 
There methinks would he enjoyment, more than in this mardi of mind. 
In the steam-ship, in the railway, in the thoughts that shake mankind. 
There the passions, wamped no longer, shall have scope and Iweathioer 

space; 
I win take some sayage woman, she shall rear my dusky race. 
Iron>J<rfnted, sopple-shiewed, they shall dive and they shall run. 
Catch the wild.goat by the hair, and hnri their lances in the snn ; 
Whistle back the parrot's call, and leap the rainbows of the brooks, 
Kot with blinded eyesight poring over miserable books.** 

LooKSLBT Hall. 

What is this but the recoil, the reaction of oyerstrained 
intellect going back to barbarism for new physical life? 
Come out to the green hills, to the riyers, the lakes, the 
surroimding seas — this is Nature's proclamation to the 
•world-weary. Mingle your duties with honest recrea- 
tion; unbend the bow, and no such morbid yearnings as 
Tennyson's will press heavy on your souls; you will re- 
turn to your ^Change, your bill-book, your day-book, 
your ledger, and your cash-book, with new vigour, and 
with the cob- webs brushed from your miserable, money- 
spinning brains I 

Sea-fishing by means of hue and hook — ^netting not 
eoming within the scope of our present observations — ^may 
be divided into two classes — ^bottom-fishing with station- 
ary lines, and surface-fishing with the lines in motion. We 
shall first treat of the former method, by which cod, 
haddock, whiting, skate, turbot, and flounder are usually 
taken, and occasionally other fish, such as lythe, saithe, 
and even herring. 

For market purposes, the lines used by professional 
fishermen are termed ^4ong lines,*' and are often of great 
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lengih, carrying hundreds and even thousands of hooks. 
A long line consists of the main line to which the hooks 
are affixed, technically termed the "back line," and two 
lines acting as buoy and anchor lines, one at each ^id, 
and in length varying according to the depth of water 
on the coast. At the lower end of each head line a leaden 
weight, and at the upper a buoy, are attached. On the 
back line are fastened the "snoods'* or "tippets,'* about 
thirty inches in length, carrying the hooks, the best 
distance for ordinary purposes between each snood being 
exactly one fathom. It is essential that no one hook be 
able to reach its neighbour when the line is on the stretch, 
therefore the snood ia kept under a yard in length, or 
thirty inches, as abready mentioned. Length in fathoms 
consequently corresponds with number in hooks, and lines 
are indiscriminately called by the himdred of fathoms or 
of hooks. For amusement a hundred-hook line is quite 
sufficient, and for the supply of large establishments on 
the coast five hundred hooks should be the extreme limit. 
The difficulty lies not so much in the mere managem^it of 
the line as in procuring an adequate supply of heSU The 
back and head lines are made of strong well*tanned 
hempen cord. Snoods are made of fine lint cord, and 
also of horse hair, much prejudice existing among pro- 
fessional fishermen against the use of the former material. 
Their argument ia that it is toa pliant, and is apt to curl 
around the back line. We much inclis^ to doubt this 
if the lint snoods are properly f oraied, and we are aware 
that our opinion is well backed. Horse hair being both 
scarce and dear, fishermen should be induced to try the 
Unt substitute; and if they double and firmly twist 
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tc^tlier each end of the snood for a few inches, their 
prejudices will yanish. The writer of these notes had 
the honour some years ago, under high auspices, of fur- 
nishing specimen lines to be introduced among the fisher- 
men on the south coast of England; and in 1857 he 
prepared sea-tackle of all kinds for ^ party of philan- 
thropic gentlemen, who presented it to the fishermen of 
lona, they having found the tackle used at that classic 
isle to be of the most rude and primitive character. He 
therefore takes this opportunity of recommending the 
substitution of lint for horse hair, as a matter of more 
pecuniary consequence to fidiermen than may at first 
sight appear. The other appliances to Ibng-hne fishing 
are two peculiarly shaped baskets, rejoicing in the name 
of "mawns" (it is quite refreshing to find such old Saxon 
and other words lingering in curious technical comers), 
and a "gaff" or "clip," a strong hook fastened to a short 
stick, to lift the heavier fish into the boat. The baits 
used are such as can most readily be got on the different 
coasts — mussels and other shell-fish, or the sea- worm; 
but, above aU, small pieces of herring make the most 
attractive bait. The size of the hooks also varies ac- 
cording to the fish expected to be caught. The hooks 
are coated with tin, to prevent rust; and where large 
hooks are used on very rocky coasts, they are sometimes 
made of simple iron wire instead of steel. A steel hook 
caught on a point of rock endangers the line, whereas an 
iron hook, while strong enough to hold a fish, straightens 
on being so caught, and can be re-bent. These iron 
hooks are, however, going out of use. The modus 
operandi is sunple enough in calm weather. The bait 
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being put on each hook (this and the general care of the 
lines on shore being, as is well known, the work of the 
females on the eastern coasts), the line is coiled into one 
of the mawns, in such fashion that all the baited hooks 
hang over one end. The boat proceeds to sea — in estuaries 
the favonrable time for "shooting" the line being at 
flood tide — and on reaching the feeding ground one of 
the head lines is attached to one end of the main line and 
let go. The boat is then either rowed or sailed, as the 
case may be, across the run of the tide, one man "pajring 
out'' the line, and prerenting its entanglement. When 
the other end is reached, the remaining head line is 
attached and let go. The whole hooks are now, therefore, 
lying at the bottom of the sea, with an anchor and buoy 
at each end. When conger-eels or other troublesome 
customers, such as dog-fish, are numerous, two hours is 
long enough for the line to remain out, this period being 
usually spent in hand-Hne fishing. In blowy weather 
the lifting up of the line is a labour inrolving much 
trouble, and rery considerable courage, skill, and judg- 
ment, are necessarily required. Sometimes, also, the line 
is re-baited and set as the fish are taken off. The boat 
must be kept exactly in the right course, blow as the 
wind may — ^the line must be kept in hand — ^the fish 
gaffed, lifted in, and taken off the hook — ^the line coiled 
— and aU this in a boat dancing on the waters, and with 
your position rendered somewhat insecure among wet fish, 
not to mention an odd conger-eel of six feet in length 
working his sinuosities between your legs, and threaten- 
ing you with his fierce and sinister eye. Your eel is a 
queer fish, not lightly to be spoken of. He has a dash of 
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his consm the serpent about him, and shows fight like a 
badger when attacked. Put a stick in his mouth rather 
than your finger if you wish to try his mettle, and heavy 
though he be, only lift him up by said stick and see how 
the dog will hang on to it by his teeth. Such are his 
terrors that timid men cut the snood and let him go, so 
that the rogue escapes as other rogues sometimes do, 
through fear of them, but carrying the barbed hook 
Conscience into their secret depths. And yet, despite 
all Scottish prejudices, the flesh of the conger-eel is 
pleasant to the taste, and nourishing withal, just as 
rogues often "cut up fat" when dead. 

It will readily appear from the above remarks that long- 
line fishing can hardly be called sport, and we gladly turn 
to the more genial hand-line fishing. This is practised 
more for amusement than for the market, yet, as extremes 
very often meet, we may incidentally mention that it is 
in this manner the greatest fishery in the world, that of 
cod on the banks of Newfoundland, is carried on. The 
bait used there is a small fish, and we are not quite 
certain, but believe we are correct in stating that this 
small fish is sold in a dried state in this country under 
the name of the "caplin." Imitation fish, moulded from 
lead, have also been used as bait. So numerous are the 
cod on the Newfoundland banks that, generally speaking, 
the number caught is simply a question of time and 
rapidity in letting down and drawing up the lines, of 
which each man attends to several, according to his skill 
and experience. The boats are anchored during hand-line 
fishing, and the reader must not suppose that the deepest 
water is the best. Banks are the natural feeding places 
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of sea-fish, and when long lines are put out in deeper 
water, it is often more to waylay the larger fish passing 
along with the tide, than because such is their feeding 
ground. As from thirty to sixty fathoms is the depth 
for long lines, twelve fathoms will be found both pleasant 
to fish in, and frequented by such fish as are readily taken 
by the hand-line. This mode of fishing is very simple, 
yet forms one oi the most agreeable recreations we know. 
A hempen line of some thirty fathoms, wound up<m a 
square wooden frame (which must be made of great 
strength to stand the strain produced when a dry line 
gets wet and swells), has at its lower end one or two 
pieces of whalebone, crossing it at right angles, and 
extending some nine inches. To the end of this cross 
piece is attached a gut snood, carrying a hook, which 
snood and hook should measure exactly half an inch less 
than the cross stick. This is an important point, as if 
they be longer, the hook catches on the line. The cross 
sticks are so placed that the bottom hook (or hooks, the 
lower stick being usually double) should just reach the 
ground when the line is let down. The upper stick may 
be a yard above, and is useful in taking the higher swim- 
ming fish, such as saithe or lythe. A leaden sink of about 
a pound in weight carries the line down. The baits are 
the same as for long lines, but on a smaller scale. The 
flood-tide is the best period, and the boat being anchored 
by the bow, the stem is the best position in the boat, 
which swings on the cable by the wind or tide. Simple 
as the sport is, there is still some dexterity to be acquired. 
The boat having swung to her position, and a good length 
of cable payed out, which keeps her steady, the hooks are 
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baited and the lines let down. When using the tender 
mussel, try to cover the point with a tough part of the 
bait, which will help to keep it on the hook and prevent 
it being picked off easily by the smaller fish or by 
flounders, whose small mouths nibble away without 
being caught. Keep the line always tight, with no slack 
or belly in it, the sink just touching the bottom, holding 
and playing the cord between the finger and thumb, with 
such a bend of the wrist as will enable you to detect the 
merest nibble. On feeling a bite, do not strike at once, 
but allow a little time, and if the nibbling increases in 
intensity, strike the line up suddenly, but not violently, 
and the fish is hooked. Bring up your line smartly, and 
when the fish reaches the surface, extend your arm and 
lift the whole apparatus, whalebones, fish, and sink, 
freely and widely over the gunwale. Heavy fish often 
are not felt at all, and you see with wonder your line 
quietly rising into &n acute angle with the surface of the 
water ; you draw it in, gazing into the depths of the sea 
for an explanation, and begin to get a glimpse of some- 
thing large and white gleaming in the green waters, 
which something takes it very coolly until it arrives at 
the surface, when, if not immediately gaffed, it snaps the 
hook like a straw, and slowly disappears, literally " slopes;^' 
for your well-grown fish sails off and away, not div- 
ing perpendicularly as if afraid of you, not he! The 
most killing bait we ever used for hand-lines is the com- 
mon crab, during that period when he has cast his old 
shell, and his new habiliments have not yet acquired their 
destined hardness. The crab at this time hides itself in 
the sand, and ^^if found, make a note of,^^ as Captain 
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Cuttile would observe. You will find it a note that even 
very sagacious old fish, knowing fellows, who have 
boasted for years down among the seaware that they are 
not to be had, are not possibly to be caught by any 
dodge, cannot pass without perusing. To them it is as 
attractive as a note of admiration, at the end of a pathetic 
passage, is to your sentimental novel reader, just like 
this (!) It will be your fault if the fish be not suddenly 
caught by another note, just like that (?) What nasty 
things these hook-shaped notes of interrogation are, so 
arrestive of progress, often bringing us up at once on a 
hand-line of argument, or in summing up some great ap- 
parent but fallacious profit, just when we think it is all 
plain sailing, and that we are swimming gloriously with 
the tide! At once we are nonplussed by being asked. 
What are your data? or. How stands the per contra page 
of your ledger? 

The varieties of sea-fish most commonly taken by means 
of surface fishing are the lythe, the saithe, and the mack- 
erel. The lythe is a rather plucky well-made fish, very 
strong and ^lergetic when hooked, and were he to run 
out more horizontally instead of diving, would give play 
only second to the salmon itself. In coloiur he is of a 
deep green on the back, nearly black. The flesh of the 
lythe is not amiss for culinary purposes, although not 
of first-rate quality; and in this respect it is much 
superior to the saithe (Merlangm CarbonariusX & coarse 
dry fish, sadly palmed off upon the lovers of that humble 
luxury, the "spelding," as the genuine haddock. Prom 
its size, being frequently taken of eight lbs. in weight — 
and we have killed them much heavier — the comparative 
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goodnees of its flesh, and its strength, the lythe really 
gives sport in Ashing worthy of the attention of no mean 
adepts in the art. They are fond of deep water close to 
the shore, and there are few parts of the coast where 
some f ayonrite spot is not known to the fishermen, and 
termed par excellence the " lythe hole." The process of 
fishing is simple enough; but we may premise that there 
is room for considerable delicacy and neatness, not only 
in the preparation of the proper tackle, but in its man- 
agement. Inferior as surface sea fishing may be to that 
in rirers, yet there are some rather curious peculiarities 
connected with it. Any projection from the line or fly, 
for instance, will scare the fish. A bit of sea weed on 
the line, or the slightest part of the feather straggling 
from the fly, will certainly prevent sport, so that con- 
tinued care of the line is necessary. 

The implements used for lythe fishing are a strong 
rod of some fifteen feet in length fitted with a reel, and 
a fine lint or sUk line. To the last a stout collar of gut 
is attached, and the hook may either be a fly-hook, of 
the same size as that used for sahnon, or a strong trolling 
tackle. The latter is most deadly. The bait is various, 
such as the sprat, of five or six inches in length; but 
the best is that ugly animal, a kind of grey-coloured sea- 
worm, the "roughie," with feet resembling the centipede, 
and altogether a disgusting object; and, second, the 
"clyock," or "clibbock" — a very curious variety of the 
eel, to be found among little pools of water, imder the 
sea ware, at the ebb of tide, and of a beautifully brown- 
spotted colour like a serpent. We infinitely prefer the 
latter, not only for being more pleasant to handle, but 
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for its toughnefiB, and for its admittmg of the use of 
one yery large hook, instead of sereral in the manner of 
a minnow tackle. The strength oi the lythe is so great, 
'and the bones of its mouth are so hard, that we have had 
strong hooks of the best temper, made up as a troll- 
ing tackle, composed of six hooks tied back to back, 
literally stripped off, as a boj would strip an ear of 
wheat, each hook being broken through at the bend. 
Our plan is this — a full-sized salmon hook, Ko. 4/o lime- 
rick, is attached to strong gut, and baited in the follow- 
ing way— take the dyock, lay it down fiat on a table, 
and with a very sharp pen-knife cut away cleanly, from 
head to tail, the whole flesh on one side down to the 
bone. The part containing the bone is then fastened to 
the gut at the head of the hook with a piece of waxed 
silk thread, and consequently lies along and projects con- 
siderably beyond the hook, no part of which is inserted 
into the bait. The line may be weighted with split shot 
or other leaden weights in the usual manner^ and will be 
improved by having one or two brass swivels. The 
tackle being thus prepared, the angler takes his station 
in the stem-sheets of the boat, which is then rowed 
slowly to and fro in the most likely places. A gentle 
breeze of wind and a flowing tide are desirable. At 
times the fish will rise freely to the surface of the water, 
but more generally the bait must be very considerably 
sunk, and the native fishermen manage this by shoving 
their rods deeply down into the water, in emulation of 
which most laudable practice many enthusiastic, gentle- 
men have not hesitated to submerge their "four-pieced 
hollow buts," to their irretrievable ruin and the great 
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delectation of fishing-tackle manufacturers, who find the 
demand for their wares thereby wonderfully increased. 
A considerable length of line — say ten to fifteen yards — 
may be let out. When a fish seizes the bait, no striking 
is required, as he grasps it fully and vigorously, but the 
point of the rod must be instantly raised and kept as 
nearly perpendicular as possible, and the furious rushes • 
of a heavy fish met by free slackening of the reel-line, to 
be as quickly woimd up at every pause in his exerticms 
to escape. When finally conquered, the gaff must be 
used to lift him into the boat ; in fact the whole process 
is exactly that of salmon or pike-fishing from a boat. A 
well-fastened clyock wiUlast through a whole day's fishing. 
The hooks dressed with feathers as a hire, although 
termed flies, are really not intended to represent any 
insect, but the young of the herring; and the wings, as 
they would be called in salmon flies, are therefore not 
divided, but consist of one long close mass of white 
feather, taken from the swan, goose, or large sea-gulL 
As the intention is to represent a young herring, the 
upper part of the feather is not imf requently made of a 
mottled grey, such as that from the wing of the peacock, 
to resemble the darker back of the fish. It is somewhat 
curious, and quite in accordance with salmon-fishing, the 
flies used in which are known to have no antitypes in 
nature, that the most deadly mixture of colours is a 
bright scarlet back with a white under part; and al- 
though we should think it rather strange to see a ^^ Glas- 
gow Magistrate" (Anglice^ Lochfyne herring) put upon 
our breakfast table in such royal robes, yet such is the 
peculiar and idiosyncratical taste of the Lochfyne lythe, 
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who possibly being surfeited with the more common 
clupea harengusy incontinently seize upon the scarlet-clad 
tid-bits as precious morsels not to be lost, the normal 
fish being stale through over-plentifulness. The fly is at 
times sunk in the same manner as the bait, and in fact 
the heayiest fish are always so taken. We may repeat 
that if the feathers of the fly become loose or straggling, 
the fish will not bite. The body of the fly is improved 
by a free display of silver tinsel, imitating the bright 
belly of the herring fry (herring "soil" is the proper 
term); and quite as curiously as the scarlet back, a bold 
scarlet body is at times quite as captivating, either by 
itself or ribbed with silver tinsel. 

Saithe are taken in much the same manner as lythe, 
but the sport is inferior. The fish are small, swim in 
shoals, and are caught in large numbers in the following 
manner: — Six to ten rods, about twelve feet in length, 
are each fitted with a line exactly the length of the rod. 
No reel is used, and the fly (on a No. 1 hook) is of white 
feather, with silver tinsel round the body. A faggot 
of sticks is flrmly lashed with cording to a plank laid 
4icro6s the boat, resting on the gunwales, just abaft the 
mainbeam, the faggot being under the {dank. The 
but-ends of the rods are tapered for a few inches, and 
each rod is inserted into the faggot, the whole lot in such 
a manner as to diverge like rays from a common centre, 
and extend over the quarters and stem of the boat. 
One or two men row the boat, and upon the above 
plank the fisher sits, watching the flies, which are 
spread over the surface behind the boat. As a fish is 
hooked, he lifts the rod and raises the saithe clearly out 
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of the water, and remoyes it from the hook, sees that the 
fly is all right, and again inserts the rod into the faggot 
of sticks. This is carried on until night closes, the even- 
ing and twilight being the most suitable time; and the 
tackle being inexpensive, and the fish to be got closely 
to the shores, the taking of saithe is much in vogue with 
Highland cottars, who look upon this coarse fish, which 
they call the "cudden," as no slight, accession to their 
humble fare. When a large over^grown fish, then called 
the ^^stenlock,^' the saithe h&ng its &y, happens to be 
caught, Donald throws the rod quickly overboard, and 
the stenlock being, althoi^h strong, yet devoid of sus- 
tained spirit, is shortly after captured^ the rod acting as a 
buoy. While fishing for lythe we have killed stenlock 
15 lbs. in weight. We may be mistaken in calling the 
saithe the fry of tiiis very coarse fish, but have always 
understood it to be so. From the enormous numbers 
of the saithe^ thdr g^eral appearance^ similarity in 
size, and gregarious habits, they are certainly the fry 
of some larger fish. 

The mackerel is a fish of more wide*spread fame than 
either of the foregoing, and is the subject of more remarks 
and greater observation. Thus he has been legislated 
for, may be cried on the London streets of a Sunday — 
('liive (?) mackerel, ho!")— and is not unfrequently 
coupled with the name of even lovely woman herself, it 
being irreverently said that ^^women and mackerel are 
alike caught with a red rag." By this proverb it is 
maliciously insinuated and giv^i to be understood that^ 
as mackerel are to be taken with a hook tricked out with 
>a bit of red cloth, even so axe wom^en caught and biaci- 
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nated by a soldier^s coat, whicli is a most consolatory and 
gratifying consideration for subalterns in marching regi- 
ments when compelled to undergo the horrors of garrison 
duty. Then a sailor will teU you how that, on such and 
such a day, when he was just off Cape Flyaway, at post 
meridiem twenty-five minutes, wind S.W. by S., or 
perhaps a half^point more by W., a "mackerel breeze" 
blowing, such and such a remarkable nautical incident 
happened, perhaps seeing the sea-serpent, one thousand 
yards long; or, again, that we hare a "mackerel sky," 
or that such a thing is as worthless as a "stale mackerel ;" 
so that altogether this fish is quite prominent in character, 
and enters not only into commerce and peripatetic fish- 
monger erery-day concerns, but quite illustratiyely into 
the higher walks of polite literature, and must be treated 
of with all due respect and decorum. 

The mackerel visits our Scottish shores in summer, and 
we have f oimd their most plentiful period to be the month 
of August, when we have taken them in formidable num- 
bers on the coast of Arran. The mode of fishing is as 
follows: — the whole angling apparatus being called a 
"drow." Some twenty-five yards of lint line are wound 
upon a square wooden frame. Kear to the end of this line 
is affixed a piece of lead, ten to twelve ounces in weight, 
six inches in length, and tapering towards each end. 
Beyond this extends partly the lint and partly a strong 
gut line, terminated by the hook, a much larger one than 
the size or strength of the fish would seem to warrant. 
But it is found that a large round-bent Kendal sahnou 
hook is the best, and as already hinted, this is dressed 
with a bit of red cloth^ the body being tinselled. The 
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very best bait, however, is a bit of tlie skin of the mack- 
erel itself, cut from the belly of the fish, and fastened 
upon the hook in the same manner as the clyock is for 
lythe fishing. No rod is used, but a bit of stiffish whale- 
bone, called a '^jig,^' nine or ten inches in length, is 
inserted perpendicularly in the gunwale of the boat. 
The line being let out to a good length, twelve yards or 
more (the frame being fastened inside the boat), is slipped 
by a double hitch on the upper point of the whalebone. 
On a fish being hooked the whalebone yields, bends to 
the pressure, and the line is disengaged. This breaks 
the blow of the hook upon the weak and membranous 
mouth of the mackerel, which would otherwise give way, 
the boat being in progress at a considerable rate, either 
by oars or under sail, the light but steady breeze termed 
the *^ mackerel'' being suitable by propelling the boat at 
the rate of about four miles an hour, double the speed 
needed in lythe or saithe fishing. On being hooked, the 
mackerel very frequently dashes up to the boat, keeping 
apace with it, but a little way off, and must be drawn in 
with care, and lifted quietly into the boat, else the thin 
mouth will be torn. The lead weight keeps the hook 
sufficiently under the water, and must be the heavier the 
greater the speed. Do not grudge paying out a good 
length of line, with sufficiency of gut beyond the sink, 
not less than four yards. Mackerel, as is well known/ 
soon become stale, but they may be advantageously kip- 
pered like salmon, and when so treated should be 
thoroughly dried by exposure to the sun. 

Other fish are occasionally taken near the surface — 
such as the rock-cod and the sea-trout. The mature 
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salmon is rarely taken in the sea — we do know of one 
instance, howeyer. Grilse are taken sometimes in narrow 
lochs near to fresh water. Heiring are taken early in the 
season after a curious fashion. A hand-line is mounted 
with white flies, like those for saithe, but of a smaller 
size, and let down from an anchored boat as usual. The 
line is, howerar, kept in motion, perpendicularly, by the 
continued up and down action of the arm. The herring 
congr^ate about the glittering flies, and many are taken, 
hooked by yarious parts of the body, as well as by the 
mouth. The fish so caught are generally of rery 
superior size and quality, and we have known eleven 
hundred to be captured in one night by one boat, and 
this so near as Dunoon; and it is quite a common thing 
for the markets to be thus sparingly supplied with this 
delicious fish before they are taken in large numbers in 
the nets. The hooks should be tinned for this mode of 
fishing, the whiteness of the metal increasing the attrac^ 
tion. It is little known that the fine fish, the mullet, 
is common on the Cardross shores of the Firth of Clyde, 
and may be taken with various coloured flies. We have 
known of many so taken at the end of "Macrae's Quay," 
just opposite to Port-Glasgow, running about four to five 
pounds in weight. On these shores we have often taken, 
in a net, a curious fish having no vulgar name, which has 
a long homy bill, like that of a wood-cock, well armed 
with teeth. This fish is shaped not unlike an eel, is about 
twenty-four inches in length, but is mentioned here prin- 
cipally from the extraordinary fact that when boiled its 
back-bone becomes of a beautiful green colour, through 
what chemical or organic change it may be impossible to 
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disooyer. Notwithstanding tliis, and its extraordinary 
bill, the flesh of this flsh is of a very fair fiayour, and 
appears to be perfectly wholesome. Since writing the 
aboye, we haye taken the trouble to inyestigate the 
natural history of this wonder of our boyhood. It is the 
Grar-flsh (Behne vidgaris). We take shame to ourselyes 
that we haye not sooner referred to Cardross as a water- 
ing-place, for there we learned to shoot, flsh, row, and 
steer. Its remarkable salubrity is nowhare to be sur- 
passed, and being at last made easily accessible (by 
railway), it is caiiain to become a fayourite summed 
reffldenoe, and we already perceiye that building opera- 
tions are going on. 

A match between two crack shots, made in Janumy^ 
1858, at a large shooting party assembled at Wynyard 
Park, the seat of the Marchioness of Londcmdary, was 
shot at London on the 16th of this month, and attracted 
so much obseryation that pigeon-shooting has sincebecome 
the rage. Independently of the skill of the antagonists, ' 
further interest was excited by it being known that the 
riyal qualities of London and proyinciaJ guns would be 
brought into special contest, carte blanche orders being 
giyen to Furdey of London, and to a tradesman in tiiis 
city (whose name, for obyious reasons, we shall not 
mention). Unfortunately, so far as this moot point is 
concerned, no opinion could be oome to. Captain Bate- 
son, who used the London-made guns, is an adept at 
pigeon-shooting, killing his birds right oyer the trap, thus 
keeping his range at twenty-fiye yards. Mr Milbanke, 
who used the Glasgow guns, although an unpractised 
hand at pigeons, shot beautifully, in a much more artistic 
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style than his antagonist, but so slowly that his birds 
were mostly killed at forty yards, and ^even greater dis- 
tances, and, having only a short distance to fly before 
they were out of bounds, several dropped dead just over 
the wooden fence, and were thus not counted, the match 
ending in twenty-one birds to ei^teen. More than one 
London newspaper has expressed a desire that the match 
be shot again, and we are informed that the winner has 
already been challenged; if it be so, Mr Milbanke has 
but to adopt the touch-and-go style of Captain Bateson 
to make victory certain. (We may now mention that 
he was challenged to a new match the very next day.) 
The wonder is not that he lost the match, but that he 
did so well at the extraordinary distances to which he 
allowed his birds to go before firing. Perhaps his re- 
markable deadliness on two previous days when he 
killed thirty-five out of forty, and thirty-two out of 
thirty -six birds, with a high wind blowing, made 
him too confident; while, on the other hand. Captain 
Bateson kepi his gun near his shoulder like a thorough 
professional, and threw not one chance away. We may 
be excused introducing these remarks upon this important 
match, as a matter in which we were personally interested, 
and in which we had much pleasure in meeting Mr 
Purdey, whose generous and most complimentary remarkg 
upon the shooting of the Glasgow guns, and most cour- 
teous treatment of their maker, proved him to be worthy 
of his high position. He candidly stated, and their per- 
formances proved, that every exertion which ingenuity and 
painstaking could employ were exercised upon his guns, 
and we believe that to both artists the occasion gave — 
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" That stem Joy which warrion feel 
In foemen worthy of their steeL" 

While in London on this occasian, we had lengthened 
consultations with Mr Lancaster, and other eminent 
gunsmithg, upon breech-loading guns, the use of which 
is rapidly gaining ground in the South. Several im- 
provements have already been made; and while we are 
not prepared to express any change of opinion as to the 
superiority of the old gun for strength of shooting, still 
where extreme power is not desired, or is cheerfully 
sacrificed to quickness and safety in loading, many 
sportsmen wiU be induced to try the new tooL "We are 
inclined to think that guns are already only too powerfid 
if game is to be kept up, and that further speed in loading 
will go far to extirpate it, grouse especially. Certainty, 
contemporaneously with the use of breech-loaders, let the 
20th August be made the opening day; or could not 
landlords have in their lease some such clause as: — ^And 
it is further contracted and agreed between the said 
parties, that during the currency of this lease, should the 
said tenant, A B, propose using the new variety of 
fowling-piece, which is loaded at the breech, it shaU be 
competent for the proprietor, C D, to restrict the opening 
of the shooting season imtil the 20th August of any such 
year, etc. Seriously, some such provision must be made, 
or alas for the "cheepers!" 

We now, March, 1860, prefer letting these remarks 
go to the press unaltered, and giving our opinion as 
modified by further experience. A breech-loader; pro- 
-pevlj made, is a thoroughly good tool in every respect. 
We repeat, properly made, because there are peculiarities 
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in thdr shooting which require very consideraHe know- 
ledge and skill in their construction. The writer of these 
notes has acted all Uiroughout the history of the sudden 
introduction of these fire-arms in a manner he hopes 
true to sportsmen and just to himself. At a very early 
period, he was requested to write a series of articles on 
their merits, and he then pointed out some requisites 
necessary to their perfection, and in their original condi- 
tion challenged their efficiency as compared with muzzle- 
loaders. Now, as improved, he must admit that they are 
good guns. In rifles, they have surpassed his most 
sanguine expectations. After great consideration, and 
balancing of all the conceivable modes of arrangement, 
he thinks it may be long before any variety is likely to 
be introduced to surpass the ^^Lefaucheaux.*' 

The author may be forgiven for here adverting to his 
own patented invention, the ^^ Front Ignition *' breech, 
an invention which cost him more study to arrive at his 
end than its simplicity when seen would warrant. To 
bum the charge of gunpowder in a gun, backwards 
from its front part, and so consume it all, and most effec- 
tively, has been long desired and experimented ior. A 
London gunsmith succeeded in kindling the powder in 
the front, gained great results in shooting, but destroyed 
the amenity of his barrel. Determined to overcome the 
difficulty, the author planned various modes of ignition, 
and at last hit upon one so simple that, like the story of 
Columbus' eggy every one who sees it asks, how was this 
never thought of bef(»re? A result, not expected, was also 
gained, a reduction of recoil to so great a degree that 
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the inyention, which can be applied to any fire-arm, 
is invaluable to all sportsmen who, through delicate 
health, cannot bear the shock of a well-charged gun. 
With these few remarks the invention is left to its own 
merits. 

In a former *' Memorandum" we made a few remarks 
upon Mr Rarey's system of horse-taming, which seems to 
have been misunderstood by our American friends. So 
far from wishing to disparage Mr Rarey^s abilities, we 
should be among the first to acknowledge and appreciate 
them. But we had reason on our side. Brute creatures 
have no conscience to appeal to, or intellect to convince. 
Terror may for a time tame the fiercest brute living, but 
remove the cause of terror, and the old nature will — ^nay, 
must — ^return. We grant that when a young horse will 
not work through fear, he may be advantageously 
treated by extraordinary means; for if once made to go, 
and to find that the labour is not painful after aH, and 
that no injury is intended, he may become docile and 
steady. But this is hardly a case of vice. If we were 
among the first to accept with caution the truth of all Mr 
Rarey was reported capable of doing, we shall not be the 
last to award him full praise when deserved. Our 
American friends are rather touchy on their merits. For 
energy and rapid and generous appreciation of skilful 
improvements they are not to be surpassed; why, then, 
need they fear a fair exposition of views differing from 
their own ? They can afford this and yet not be afraid 
of comparisons. To improve, we must have that sense 
of defidenoy which self-love does not willingly teach 
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us, and no man, and certainly no nation, will rise to 
the highest point within their reach who cannot good- 
naturedly accept a kindly and well-meant hint from 
others. It is equallj bad to be above criticism as be- 
low it. 



No. VII.-JULT. 



"Theti ciune hut Iiily bcj^Ung like to fin, 
IMt all li]& gJirmcDtfl be h&^ cast away; 
Upon & lyoa rng!ng yd with ipe 

Ho boldly rv>il'(^ and mado hiin to DbM}.': 
(It waa l^a beu£t that lirtiylomti Old Tomy 

The N^iuai&ti fomjat, tlU th' Aniphi^tinlde 
Hloi Edtiw, and vfMb hh hide did hJm amyij 
Bohlnde hie b^cke a a^tbe. And bj hi$ gldii 
UndJBf b£i belt !:» bor» 4 akUe dnjUng wiile-'^ 

Hercules waa quite a sportBmaD, going afte large 
game, and th*i foreninueT of our mcdem lion-^hnntere. 
But better still, when he ht-erall j hugged the N^6m»aii 
Hon to death the feat was celebrated for many years 
afterwards by gaiDee consisting of every kind of manly 
exercise. Spenser cornea here quite apropos^ therefore, 
into Oitr- little contfihution towardB the great Talua 
of physical exercises. It was by these, as well as by tlie 
study of philosop^iy, that Greece rtiee to her proud pre- 
emnence, and the laws of Nature are unchangeable. 

July ia a fine moath, full of Tcrdure^ foUage, and Bum- 
mer dehghtfl, lu Scotland, the eycning skies towards 
tho north-west, aa seen from an elevated poaitioE with an 
ejttended range, present aerial scenee of ehif ting grandeur 
and magnificenco, and representing seas, lakes, moun- 
tains, and further skies beyond, m vividly as almoet to 
eoBvmce the eye in spite of the mind. The heat ia 
greater than in June^ becai^ae the earth baa becoioe 
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-wanu, so that this is also the best month in the year for 
bathing in riyers and at watering-places. Swinuning is 
an exercise so valuable in many respects that we trust to 
soon see our civic authorities move themselves towards 
the construction of bathing-ponds. Glasgow possesses 
a site for such almost unrivalled; the low meadow or 
haugh forming part of the public Green, which, by a 
fortuitous formation, is admirably adapted for having a 
pond formed in it, with the water flowing from the Clyde 
into one end and out at the other, and serving as a 
bathing-pond in summer and for skating in winter. 
While lives are annually lost in dangerous places, such 
public ponds are a moral necessity. 

This month has some peculiarities in weather; in it 
the dog-days begin, and St Swithin^s day, ominous of 
rains, also falls within its course. Thunder storms are 
not unfrequent, with heavy floods, continuing into the 
following month, when they are termed the "Lammas- 
floods." Our yearly Saturnalia, Glasgow Fair, often 
suffers from these rains, and this is the more to be re- 
gretted that it is injurious to the enjoyment of the coast 
and country trips now so happily substituted for the less 
improving pleasures of our forefathers. Glasgow Fair is 
so often foul that it might not be inadvisable, in all 
seriousness, to make it fall upon an earMer week, to which 
we presume there are no serious fiscal objections. 

The dog-days begin on the 3d of July and end on the 
11th of August. They are so termed from a superstitious 
belief that the rising of Sirius, the dog-star, in the morn- 
ing, had a powerful effect upon the sea, wine, dogs and 
animals generally. This is of course to be at once set 
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aside by the f act^ that owing to the preceeeion of the 
equinoxes, Sirins does not now rise in our latitude until 
the end of August The sultry heat of the weather quite 
sufficiently accounts for the effects ascribed to the flaming 
dog-star. The phrase "dog-days" has, however, got a 
hold of the public mind, and much torture is inflicted on 
these generous animals by tightly muzzling them. It 
cannot be sufficiently made known that a dog perspires 
only through his mouth. In the hottest day, and imder 
exercise, there is no appreciable perspiration by his skin, 
all the necessary escape for the maintenance of health is 
by the wide open mouth and lolling tongue. The muzzle 
also prevents a dog from drinking. He cannot suck in 
water like a horse, he must lap it with his tongue, and he 
is therefore deprived of this fluid just when he needs it 
most. Heat will not produce hydrophobia, but want of 
water may; thus it is said that cases of canine madness 
occur most frequently during the winter in Canada, 
with intense cold, because water is frozen up. We 
believe that genuine cases of hydrophobia are very rftre, 
and that an aggravated form of distemper and subsequent 
fits arising therefrom are frequently mistaken for it. 
The subject is too painful for a work of this light and 
gossipping character, but the following concise remarks 
may be interesting and instructive. 

When rabies or madness begins to affect a dog, he 
becomes fidgetty and restless, seeking out new resting- 
places and continually changing them. He lies coiled 
up with his face buried between his paws. When he 
does rise he seems overwhelmed with wonder and surprise 
at some mysterious disease affecting him, and ior which 
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he seems to go about inqturing a solution. He shows no 
tendency to bite, and becomes more than ever attached 
to his master, fawning about him and desirous of licking 
his hand. So far from showing a fear of water, his thirst 
becomes intense, and, if within his reach, he laps it in 
unusual quantities as long as the power of deglutition 
continues. But the distinguishing feature of the disease, 
showing its highly nervous character, is the dog's being 
evidently irritated by phantoms at which he flies and 
snaps with violent fury, and which his eye may be seen 
suspiciously to follow. He does not foam at the mouth 
as when suffering from a fit after distemper ; this froth, 
the proof of the absence of rabies, being too often taken 
for that of its presence. On the contrary, the saliva 
becomes thick and viscid. Towards the termination of 
the disease the appetite becomes depraved, any sort of 
disgusting garbage is devoured, and finally a phrenzy 
sets in, when the wretched animal tears and worries 
at everything within its reach, but swallows watei* 
greedily to the last. As the peculiar vims exists from 
an early period, long before disease is suspected, the 
popular delusion, that if a dog become mad after biting a 
man, the latter will also be seized with hydrophobia, may 
be accounted for, as many cases have occurred where 
neither the dog nor the person bitten has showed any 
symptoms for a considerable period afterwards. Im- 
mediate excision of the bitten part appears to be the only 
remedy or preventive. 

The great dearth of sporting incidentsduring the present 
summer has drawn forth the remarks of other journalists 
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as well as ouraelYes. It would appear as if the thick 
commercial cloud had thrown its deep shadow alike upon 
professions, trades, and even amusements. Bailway re- 
ceipts have fallen off to the tune of some £13,500 weekly 
— a vivid proof, at this especial season, of forced stay-at- 
home habits. Country and coast houses are not well let, 
and the same may be said of many grouse-moors, for 
which in our experience there would have been positive 
competition. In fishing little has been done in this 
neighbourhood. Lochlomond is said to be full of sea 
trout, which, with an obstinacy of temper eminently 
self -preservative, seem resolved to remain there, judging 
by their refusal to be tempted by the most cimning lures. 
But a few years ago the Queen of Scottish lakes was sure 
of affording sport, and we very much fear that the 
abominable practice of fishing with the "lathe," or 
"otter," so common there, is fatal to success in fair 
fishing. We respectfully draw the attention of Sir 
James Colquhoun of Luss to this remark. Unless legis- 
lative enactment more stringently represses otter-fishing, 
the days of the honest, kindly, old-fashioned angling are 
nearly numbered, except in remote districts beyond the 
reach of the city-pent multitudes, the very people who 
need and languish for fresh air. The father of the writer 
of these notes used to kill salmon regularly every season, 
with rod and line, above and below Rutherglen Bridge. 
Other causes have diminished the numbers of salmon; 
but not twenty years ago the writer could kill a few 
trout about Dalmamock Bridge on almost any summer 
evening. To do so now is almost impossible. Otters and 
cross-lines are kept in continual play, and the fish are 
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scared out of thdr simple wits, or are hooked and break 
away with injured jaws. Sport in this mode of fishing 
there is none. With a short-sighted policy, ottering 
implements have been made prominent articles of sale in 
tackle-shops, particularly in Edinburgh. We are proud 
to say that, as far as we know, Glasgow tackle-makers 
have invariably refused to profit by the movement, and 
restricted their supply of ottering tackle to the norrowest 
possible limits. 

While Lochlomond and some other once favourite 
waters have suddenly lost their wonted fame, the con- 
verse has marvellously occurred on Loch Leven, in Kin- 
ross-shire. Almost every angling book records the de- 
licious flavour of Loch Leven trout, and laments over 
thefact of their not rising to a fly. Wheth^ being thus 
praised for their culinary properties the Kinross trout 
have thought better of it, called a meeting, and passed a 
resolution to that effect, or otherwise, they have certainly 
changed their habits, and seem to think it better to be 
embalmed in the gazette of a newspaper paragraph, 
publishing some great basketful, or in the minutes of an 
angling club, than to be ruthlessly taken in an inglorious 
net, to be bartered in the public market for vile pecuniary 
gain. Hence, our Old Stirling and Bridge of Allan 
friends have deserted Loch Ard, and turned "eastward, 
ho!" Seriously, what can have caused this remarkable 
change in the habits of these trout? 

We are glad now to write, a.d. 1860, that during 
1859 the sport on Loch Ard had improved. These 
curious changes in the habits of trout are worthy of 
notice. 
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Owing to the heavy rains the grilse are now mnning^ 
freely in the western rivers, and have a preference, it 
would appear, this season for very gaudy flies. We 
regret much to learn that trawl-fishing for herring is 
bdng carried on at Tarbert. If fishermen ware better 
educated in the natural history of the objects of their 
pursuit, how beneficial it would be to them! We used 
to hear learned disquisitions upon the habits of the 
herring, how at a certain season they left their native 
Polar seas in a prodigious shoal, so thick that an oar 
would stand upright for a short space if plunged among 
them, how this shoal divided about the Faroe Islauds, 
one branch running down our eastern, the other our 
western coasts — ^the uncaught remnants finally going no 
one knew wj^ther. Consequently, the rule was, ^*kill 
and slay, we shall have a fresh brood next year; and 
every fish we miss now is lost to the community." 
Closer investigation has proved, however, that the her- 
ring breeds upon our coasts, and when they are trawled 
off shallow water, as they must be, they are either 
actually engaged in depositing their spawn, or are, as it 
were, reconnoitring their ground. An all- wise Providence 
has given fish the instinct to know that shallow water, 
penneated by the life-giving rays of the sun, is the most 
appropriate for the hatching of their spawn. When 
these trawling nets are used after the spawn has been 
deposited, as is practised to a great extent near BaUan- 
trae, the cordage beccones actually glutinous from the 
myriads of ova adhering to it; and besides this positive 
destruction, the instinct which extends to the renewal 
of their species in aU animals may drive these shoals from 
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our shores altogether. The pubUc could do much in 
this instance without legislation, by not buying these 
breeding fish; but we are conservatiye, or eyen tory 
enough in our opinions to belieye that the mass, meaning 
high and low, rich and poor, are incapable of remedying 
such eyils witiiout using the strong arm of the law — ^the 
proposer of the melioratiye Act very probably coming in 
for a due share of public obloquy, time alone doing him 
justice in the end. 

In this month the sea-trout run up the western riyers 
and take the fly freely. Being a game and handsome 
fish, only surpassed by the salmon, they are much prized 
by anglers, and with moderate skill are not difficult of 
capture. They take a worm greedily, but this mode of 
fishing, although requiring skill and capa\|le of showing 
great superiority therein, is yery unfair to other anglers, 
from this reason that when a pool is so fished, the trout 
become shy for the remainder of the day, and wiU less 
readily rise at the fly, which is the much higher and 
more sportsman-like lure. We are quite aware of the 
comparatiye deadliness of bait-fishing, but belieye that 
the aboye is the true solution, and we haye neyer feared 
to match the fly against the bait, eyen when the water 
was very heayy. Our position, then, is this, that were all 
anglers to adopt fly-fishing only, there would be as many 
fish taken in the aggregate, and better sport be enjoyed 
by all. On subscription riyers it is positively unfair for 
bait-fifihers to ruin every pool for the remainder of a day, 
and the practice is quite to be reprobated. Many good 
and true anglers do certainly use the worm, but it is in 
self-defence — they must either do so or do nothing. 
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When sea-trout are newly run they rise freely at a fly 
well ribbed with tinsel, but the colours are so various for 
different waters, as to render description impossible in a 
work of this general character. Perhaps a hlae wing, 
from the jay or the coot, with a black body, tinsel ribbed, 
is the best standard fly, and in the Hebrides a large 
coarse brown palmer is deadly. On clear rivers keep 
well out of sight, throw your line well over, and let the 
stream roll the flies downwards. Sometimes sea-trout 
will leap clean over the fly, and come down with a 
"header." When they do this, try to keep the fly in 
its place. The intention of the fish is to drown the fly, 
which they swallow in the descent, and, when hooked, 
the fly will always be found far down the gullet. They 
spring in the air repeatedly when hooked — each leap you 
must yield to them so as to slacken the line, but always 
raising the point of the rod well up while the fish is 
under the surface,' the elasticity of the wood keeping the 
hook in its place, and tiring the fish, which you have 
then but to lead, down the stream always, to a safe 
landing-place. A stout fifteen feet rod is the proper 
size for sea-trout fishing. 

A somewhat curious mode of taking fish in estuaries 
and rivers has lately been invented and patented by Mr 
Phymoni of Crooked Lane, London. Many fish, when 
a swollen river falls back to its regular volume, or at ebb- 
tide, seek shelter under some projecting rock, root, or 
other protection. Upon this hint has the ingenious in- 
ventor wrought. He has an artificial pool, or series of 
pools rather, so placed across the run of the water as to 
be readily noticed by fish passing up or down. A Hd, 
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extending each way some inches beyond the mouth of 
the cavity, screens it from the light, and is raised high 
enough to permit any moderate-sized fish to enter. The 
fish once in, and attracted by bait placed in the trough, 
although baits are not essentially necessary, forget (if 
they happily or unhappily, as our readers may consider, 
according to their mood, possess the gift of memory) 
that the waters above are leaving them. As soon as the 
waters have fallen so low as to have left the mouth of 
the trough, escape is impossible. The lid, being made in 
several parts with hinges, is lifted, and the fish removed. 
Of course, we do not enter upon the particulars of the 
mode of construction, but the whole affair is simple, and 
we have reason to believe efficacious. For a family 
living on the shores of a Highland loch, or on any piece 
of fresh water where the supply can be stopped, and the 
pond or millrace laid dry, we have a simple and safe 
means of providing a regular supply of fish. Mr Phy- 
moni issues licenses at an annual rent, and we recommend 
our friends on the west coasts to investigate the merits 
of his invention. We remember such a trap being acci- 
dentally formed among a mass of large stones, and of fish 
being frequently caught therein; and, during a conver- 
sation with the inventor, we learned that he took his 
idea originally from a very similar circumstance. So far, 
then, we can vouch for the probability of success; and 
if the plan do succeed, as we think it may, it will prove 
doubly useful in Stormy weather when boats cannot put 
to sea. Wherever a stream debouches into an arm of 
the sea, with sufficient shore-space covered at full, and 
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bare at bw water, there let the troughs be tried; they 
will do there or nowhere. 

The subject of Rarey^s system of horse-taming con- 
tinues to command considerable attention in the London 
press. It is natural to mankind to run into extremes, 
and the ebb and flow of public opinion is not unlike that 
of the ocean, whose spring tides always ebb lowest when 
they haye risen highest. We are not quite cynical 
enough to assert that lunary, or if you like it better, 
lunatic, influences have equal sway with both; yet, cer- 
tamly, to those who either through long-continued habits 
of observation and reflection, or through an innate power, 
value mundane things at their true and fast-fleeting 
worth, these rapid fluxes and refluxes are painfully re- 
gular. The whole ebb is now against Mr Earey, the 
public being oblivious of the fact that he was the first to 
bring into general notice this new system of subduing a 
refractory horse. Be this system right or wrong, he at 
least has the merit of ventilating it. Probably his own 
private opinion of its efficacy was and is completely in its 
favour. Its real efficacy is the question at issue, but no 
denial of, or unbelief in, its power justifies us in assailing 
Mr Rare/s honesty and good faith. We consider our- 
selves entitled to make these remarks now, from the fact 
that at a very early period, when the public current ran 
aU the other way, we were the first in the kingdom to 
caution the public against implicit belief in any system 
of rapidly subduing, with lasting effect, any vicious 
animal. We reasoned, not only from experience but 
from physiobgical and incontrovertible principles, and our 
arguments have already been borne out both in this ooun- 
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try and in France. We have known somewhat sinular 
exhaustiye measures used in dog-breaking, cowing the 
animal, and for a time making him obedient. But all 
this is the reverse of education, the very etymology of 
which settles the question; and it is one of the most 
weighty objections to Mr Bare/s system, that it would 
furnish a dishonest breaker with a means of returning a 
horse to his employer apparently broken in, but sans 
mouth, sans pace, sans knowledge of the road, sans 
everything! 

We need hardly premise that the art of grouse-shoot- 
ing, involving as it does an immense contingent expen- 
diture, has been so treated of by multifarious writers, 
that it is next to impossible to present anything new to 
readers of experience. Books, magazines, newspapers, 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica itself, all devote space to 
this apparently trivial subject. But the oth^ day the 
Times^ in one of those dashing leaders which are the 
meteors of the press, used some of its most commonly 
known features in a long contrast between it and Par- 
liamentary practice. The article was well-timed and 
correct in its knowledge of the sport; the wonder is that 
a nation should be so embued with the love of that sport 
as to render such an illustration a judicious one — ^the 
dignity and gravity of the British Senate on the one 
hand, a mere amusement on the other. But to those 
who look beneath the surface there is a deep and power- 
ful agency at work in this matt^. This is hardly the 
place to ent^ upon any discursive, and perhaps to some 
merely hypothetical disquisition. It may be enough to 
say that, in an age whai men Hve fast (we do not use 
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the word in its slang sense), concentrating their mental 
energies upon vast undertakings, or racking their calcn- 
latiye powers in the inyolved mazes of commerce and the 
Stock Exchange, some relief to the mental, and use of 
the physical organs become absolutely necessary. The 
due balance of health would otherwise be entirely lost. 
As it is, it is well known to piedical men that the Pro- 
tean forms of dyspepsia, hysteria even in males, and the 
whole range of nervous diseases, are not only increasing 
in number of cases, but are assuming new forms of com- 
pHcatien beyond the aid of therapeutics, and for which 
there is no remedy save entire repose to the brain, with 
amusements in the country. The Germans, in their cant 
of philosophy, call this " objectivising " the mind, in dis- 
tinction from " subjectivising." But objectivising is but 
a negative remedy. Zest is wanting to call the physical 
organs into full play, and grouse-shooting pre-eminently 
affords that zest. It is safe, it is carried- on in the purest 
and most bracing atmosphere, and, above all, it is avail- 
able at the most charming period of the whole year. 
No wonder, then, that it is so much followed by hard- 
working men of the law, the senate, and of commerce. 
These are your keenest grouse-shooters. Associating 
the sport with the relief from their heavy task-work, 
they look forward to each season with enthusiastic 
ardour, and grudge nothing reasonable to enhance the 
pleasures of their relaxation. This is the true cause of 
the great rise in rents of moors. Low country shootings 
have not risen in like proportion, because the sport they 
affo^ comes later in the year, and is wanting in the 
great qualities of bracing air on high elevations, magni- 
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ficence of scenery, and the reyiyifying influences of 
Nature in her grandest solitudes. The abstract reasoner 
OP the sentimentalist may say, Why not enjoy these 
without the pursuit and slaughter of harmless objects? 
But we must take men as they are, not as they might 
be, and we hold that an object in yiew is essentially 
required to draw forth their energies. These energies 
must be used in some shape, if body and mind are to 
retain their -vigour — and it is the over-tasking of the one 
which calls for repose, and the undue relaxation of the 
other which equally calls for bracing exercise over the 
breezy heather-clad hills of the North. 

Game certificates expire on the fifth of this month. 
Snipe begin to come down to edges of rivers, pools, and 
swampy ground, with their young broods reared on the 
upper and drier moors, and afford good practice, as do 
also golden plovers. The latter are delicious birds for the 
table, and may now be found on most moors, and readily 
be brought down with small shot. Flying in flocks, 
they circle round the sportsman, who can draw them 
near him by a peculiar caU, and, after firing one barrel, 
should not proceed to load immediately, as a fatal pro- 
pensity of these plovers causes them to wheel and pass 
quite comparatively close to the gun a few seconds after- 
wards. About the twentieth day of this month the young 
broods of duck, termed "flappers," take wing, and are an 
object of pursuit. On lochs a boat is used, propelled 
among the reeds. On moors they are readily found 
during dry weather, in any pool or swamp ; but during 
and after rains they are not so easily to be fallen in 
with, and we have travelled for hours over ground where 
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we knew they of necessity must be present, and got one 
solitary shot for our pains. A retriever is necessary for 
this sport, which, with the above, is frequently pursued 
with a view to steady the hand and eye for the grouse 
season. As the snipe is considered a somewhat difficult 
and contradictory customer, we quote the following from 
"Shooting Simplified," an enlarged edition of which, by 
the bye, we hope soon to publish, it having been out of 
print for a considerable period, for which happy issue be 
all thanks due to our worthy Publishers. We wish equal 
success to this little venture; and, a la Lord Byron, 

Along thy sprao^tt book-thelTes shine 
The woi^ thoQ deemest most divine— 
The qnickest to be sold be mine, 

My MUBSAT. 

The popular belief that a snipe makes the most difficult 
of all shots, has arisen from its comparative smallness, 
its sudden rise, and swift corkscrew flight. When shoot- 
ing snipe over dogs, the best modes of killing them may 
be reduced, generally, to two. These two are, either to 
fire the moment the snipe rises, or to give it time to get 
over the tortuous and resume the direct ffight. Thus 
extremes meet, and one man is a crack shot at snipe for 
being very quick, and another quite as crack for being 
very sbw. One of the latter caste managed thus: — 
Carrying his gun over his shoulder, in the other hand he 
held between finger and thumb a pinch of snuff. A 
snipe rises; with due deliberation and emphasis he in- 
hales into each nostril the titillating grains; down from 
the shoulder comes the deadly tube; it is levelled, fired, 
and Scolopax is done for. Wonderful analogy discovered 
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by this original-thinking philosopher between the period 
necessary to take snuff with full enjoyment and the mode 
of flight of the poor heather-bleater! This particular 
mode, first direct, then tortuously, and finally direct 
again, may be called the normal flight of snipe, when 
they sit dose, as in warm dull weather. During frost 
their flight is much more rapid, requiring instantaneous 
action on the part of the sportsman. In blowy weather 
they fly more slowly, and usually face the wind, but the 
aim is perhaps more difficult then than at any other time, 
and must be steadily taken. No. 8 is the best size of 
shot, with a light charge of powder, to prevent undue 
scattering. It is not to be supposed, however, that the 
snipe is very easily brought down, like the woodcock. 
Having a great expanse of wing, it flies easUy, and unless 
winged or struck on the head, a snipe will fly a consider- 
able distance after receiving a body-shot. They are 
easily marked-in on open ground, flying high before 
settling down, and seldom going far off. They run, 
however, after alighting, and the author cannot call to 
recollection a single instance when he found a snipe 
exactly where it was supposed to settle. With a steady 
dog, coolness, and due attention to the above remarks, 
the young sportsman may readily become a good snipe 
shot, and having once got over the belief in his difficulty, 
%ill find it quite as easy as any other; certainly very 
much more so than pheasants or grouse late in the season. 
The Double and Jack Snipes call for little notice. The 
author has crossed an extensive level moor in Renfrew- 
shire, in pursuit of the former, when numerous, without 
obtaining a shot — ^the birds rising as r^ularly about 
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eighty yards out as if at the word of command. This 
is unusual, however. Their general habits are solitary 
and shy, and they are easily killed. As for Master Jack, 
he is such a queer little elf, that were it not for the deli- 
cacy of his flesh, he might be let alone altogether. Now 
squattLng close, anon going away as slovenly as an owl, 
then a run, and again a flight, escaping your shot unless 
you use "dust," it is only after you have acquired a 
thorough contempt for him, by reason of his mean and 
artful dodging, that you become suddenly impressed with 
a sense of his power to come out strong under difficulties, 
and you see him go off like an arrow and leave you 
pondering at your slowness in not despatching him in 
the flrst instance, while yet in his original simplicity. 
And then only consider his diminutiveness! Wrens and 
humming-birds 1 To see a youth of six feet in his Shet- 
lands, attended by a hirsute keeper, hunting a dewlapped 
old pointer, a bag-carrier hovering in the wake, not to 
mention a retriever of the breed termed Newfoundland, 
all enticed into pursuit of a feathered biped whose weight 
in the scale would be overborne by five halfpence of Her 
Majesty^s coin in copper! Turn aside at once and seek a 
nobler prey. 

To the young grouse-shooter we can but repeat a few 
oft-given hints — and flrst, as to choice of gun. Let 
him upon no accotmt try to carry one which is above the 
weight he can handle with ease. He may gain scnnething 
in power, but he will lose in speed of use, and carry a 
burden besides. Short wide guns are the best for quick 
shots; the slower and less certain marksman will best 
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succeed with barrels of some thirty-two inches in length. 
The stock of the gun should be straighter than appears 
at first handling to be quite suitable. The great desi- 
deratum of ^^ elevation'' is gained by using a straight 
stock. The gun should have the valuable property, by 
judicious arrangement of the material, of not rolling in 
hand when lifted to the eye, and also of coming in front 
of the right eye without straining of the neck. Many a 
sportsman continues to use, without much effect, a gun 
unsuited to his shoulder, blaming his own want of skill, 
when the fault is in the shape, not the quality of his 
weapon, which consequently may appear to shoot well 
at a mark. A gun exactly fitting one man may not fit 
another. Mere muscular exertion will lift any gun cor- 
rectly to the eye in a room, but shooting is a very dif- 
ferent thing, and game do not wait for fine adjustments. 
With his one foot perhaps on a rolling stone or in a deep 
hollow, or while standing on a hiU side of something 
like an angle of forty-five, the gun which exactly by 
measurement and bend fits the sportsman like an integral 
limb of his body, is the deadly tool. As to real deUberate 
taking of aim at flying game, we do not believe in it at 
all. This may appear a bold expression, but we advance 
it guardedly. A bird may be singled out and all that, 
but it is not aimed at along the several points of the 
gun. Hence aU who have adopted the system of shoot- 
ing with both eyes open find it much more certain in 
result. As to the best charges for a gun, no rule can be 
laid down, but the young shooter should use, and learn 
to have confidence in, a small charge of shot, say one 
ounce of No. 6 or 7. Powder let him put in more freely, 
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even up to three dracluns in an average-sized gon; but, 
on the whole, light charges will do the work not only 
effectually but much more pleasantly. 

A stiff wadding over the powder gives strength, wbile 
an easy one over the lead is advisable. This is not 
always the practice, however, and the crack pigeon shots, 
for instance, cram in a tight wadding over both, believing 
they gain power. This is not what they gain, however, 
and we merely mention this here to explain that a tight 
wadding over the shot is not proper in shooting game, 
although it may be in pigeon-shooting. 

Gunpowder, we need not say, should be freshly made 
and bum cleanly. For narrow-bore guns of thirty inches 
and upwards in length of barrel, No. 1, or fine-grained 
powder, is recommended; No. 2 for mid-sized bores, as 
thirteen or fourteen ; and for wider gauges a still coarser- 
grained powder, No. 3. Breech-loaders must have the 
powder much coarser in the grain than for the old guns. 

A good dog is a valuable aid to filling the bag, and the 
most fatal blunder a young sportsman can make is to 
shoot over an tmtrained animal. An old sportsman may 
manage a young dog, but let the young biped have the 
old quadruped. Pointers are steadier than setters, but 
have less work in them. Again, setters are preferable on 
wet, and pointers on dry moors. Wben a number of 
dogs are at your command, use the fast ones in the 
forenoon, the slow, steady old coaches towards the even- 
ing. Be careful not to hunt young dogs more than four 
hours a day— even a shorter period is advisable. Never 
excuse a fault in a young dog. It does not follow that 
you must punish him, but show him that he is in fault. 
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Feed your dogs well at night with a mixture of animal 
food, oatmeal and Indian meal, and occasionally sea-bis- 
ctdt; and after hunting see that their feet be free from 
injury, and that they be comfortably bedded. If wet and 
sore fatigued, they must be well rubbed down with straw. 
The work they go through under the excitement of the 
chase is immense, and must be compensated by nourishing 
food and comfortable resting-places. Although it be not 
customary to feed dogs in the morning, we have often 
observed that a hard biscuit given at Itmcheon time 
maintains a dog's strength throughout the day. Do not 
let your dogs get any morsel of food — such as a bit of 
strong cheese— likely to injure their sense of smell. 

It is out of our reach to attempt giving extended rules 
in these Memoranda. A few of the most simple and ob- 
vious may be noted. Let your drees be as like as possible 
to the general hue of the moor you shoot upon. The 
rationale of dress as to warmth and health is very simple, 
depending on natural laws. Wool is a slow conductor 
of heat, and therefore maintains an equal tempera- 
ture in the skin. Again, black or dark cloth absorbs 
heat from the sun rapidly, light-coloured cloth does not. 
It follows, therefore, that in hot weather the safe and 
wholesome dress is light-coloured wool, and in cold 
weather dark-coloured wool. Both are slow conductors, 
but the summer rays of the sun fall harmlessly on the 
non-receiving light dress; and in winter, when these 
rays are welcomed, the darker colours greedily absorb 
them, giving interior heat. Let your dress, therefore, 
be wool and all wool, suiting the colour only to the 
season or the weather. Wear thick-soled boots, with 
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soft iron naiis, not of steel. Do not start until one 
hour after breakfast, and on no account begin shoot- 
ing before nine o'clock. Hunt to windward and over 
your highest lying ground first, driving the birds tn- 
wards and downwards. On your dogs pointing, go 
up with your gun, on full cock if you are at all 
nervous, held perpendicularly in your right hand by the 
handle (thin part) of the stock. As the covey rises, 
single out a bird and fire. On no account fire into 
"t^ brown of *em" This is a most unsportsmanlike 
proceeding. Keep your dogs perfectly steady, and go on 
with the whole in a cool manner, the slightest flustering 
being injurious to your chances of success. Hunt slowly, 
giving your dogs time to search all the nooks and comers 
of hags and clumps of heather. Reserve your strength 
for the afternoon, and husband it by letting your body 
swing freely with the inequalities of the ground. If you 
get blown by a rapid climb or otherwise excited, lie 
down upon your back for a few minutes. Let every 
grouse killed be carried in hand by your attendant until 
cold before being bagged. 



No. VIII.-ATIGTIST. 



** The sixt was Angnst, being rich airayd 

In gannent all of gold downe to the groond: 
Tet rode he not, bat led a lovely mayd 

Forth by the lllly hand* the which was croond 
With earea of come, and ftill her hand was found : 

That was the righteous virgin, which of old 
IdT'd here on earth, and plenty made abound; 
Bat, after Wrong was loT*d and lastloe solde, 
She left th' onrighteoas world, and was to heaven extold.** 

Spembbb. 

August and September are the only two months which 
the great poet of allegory introduces as walking upon 
foot, doubtless meaning thereby that they are thorough 
sportsmen, ready for the heather and the stubble; so at 
least shall we interpret him for our own purposes. As to 
^^the righteous virgin,'' we are not of those who deem 
the world becoming worse, but quite the contrary. Poets 
may prate of a golden age, and there possibly may be 
under-currents and eddies in certain branches of morals, 
but the great general motion of truth and virtue goes 
steadily on. Astraea, the goddess of Justice, comes 
gracefully in, however, led by August, the month of 
"eares of come," the month of fruition, as April is of 
hope. Let us note too how that Spenser, with that 
moral inspiration which only a true poet receives, and is 
a part of his being, crowns Justice with Plenty, and let 
Tis rest assured that herein lies a deep meaning. Truth, 
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Industry, and Justice, are the prolific parents of Plenty. 
A short-sighted selfishness defeats itself, as a monkey 
is caught by his hand inserted in a cocoa nut, and filled 
with sugar which he will not forego. 

Now comes on the great rush of tourists and sportsmen 
from city to country. Any former migrations were but 
a stirring of the waters compared with a rattling flood. 
Parliament breaks up— business holidays are general — 
railway trains are crowded. Euston Square Station is 
alive with sportsmen and dogs, all northwards botmd. 
The final rush for moors becomes desperate, the telegraphic 
wires are traversed by question and answer, and the 
whole kingdom is more or leas agitated by the arrival of 
the grousing- season. We write advisedly when we state, 
that this ftHTinal commotion shows one of the most strik- 
ing features of British character and habits. 

About this time too, and for some weeks previous, 
there annually happen some remarkable incidental epi* 
sodes in the every -day demeanour of nimierous individuals, 
which we fear have escaped the notice of our keen-eyed 
delineators of the manners and customs of the nineteenth 
century. Various young gentlemen affect a marvellous 
change in apparel, wearing coats of many pockets if not 
of many colours, hobnailed laced-boots, and assume a 
springy, mountaineer, free and easy mode of locomotion. 
They talk mysteriously of the " 12th," and calculate the 
bags they are to make on the great day. What is 
curious is, that as the day approaches they are more 
seldom seen, grow melancholy, finally disappear for a 
season, and when you next see them have a woful story 
of some contre-temps which kept them at home. On the 
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contrary, elderly gentlemen who have, during the whole 
summer, steadily denied that any inducement will make 
them turn out, as the day approaches become suddenly 
' fidgetty, hanker over their gun-case, which aU at once 
they send, generally about the 11th day of the month, to 
their gun-maker, with imperative orders for its immediate 
inspection and preparation for the coming campaign. 
Gunsmiths become frantic under pressure of orders so 
long delayed, yet work hard under the excitement, for 
there is a generous sympathy in all sporting matters. 
Sometimes, however, they are rather severely taxed. 
A worthy Glasgow merchant once sent his gun to us on 
the 8th of August to have a new pair of barrels fitted, 
for which the necessary forging to size, proving, etc., etc., 
consume at least six weeks in the fair course of manu- 
facture. Calling on the 11th and not finding the order 
executed, he wrathfuUy exclaimed: *^I am afraid things 
are very slowly done at this establishment!'^ This was 
an extreme case, however, and only serves to prove the 
suddenness and impatience with which commercial gentle- 
men approach the Twelfth. The worst effect of this is 
the utterly incomplete arrangements in the canine de- 
partment, but this branch of the subject demands a 
separate paragraph for itself. 

For some weeks before the 12th we may observe, led 
about the streets by men dad in velveteens, pointers and 
setters of various aspect and quality. With occasionally 
a good dog among them, they are generally curs of the 
lowest degree, unmitigated brutes, and many and dire 
are the after objurgations of the rash sportsman who has 
been induced to become a purchaser. One of these dog- 
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merchantB bdng asked by a youthful and ardent sports- 
man, "Does that dog carry his game?" 

" Carry his game, sir ! yes, sir, that dog, (strong emphasis 
on ^dog') that dog carries his game as well as any dog 
I ever saw in my life," was the reply, with a sage ex- 
pression, as if the fellow had enjoyed a wide range of 
experience not only among dogs, but other animals 
taught to fetch and carry, possibly including a retrieving 
elephant. 

Now the yopig sportsman was seized and possessed of 
a pet idea that a retrieving pointer was the height of 
canine perfection, and on this " carrying " assurance 
quickly struck a bargain and led off his purchase in 
triumph. 

Three months afterwards the high contracting parties 
again accidentally met. "Hallo," cries the youngster, 
"wasn't it you sold me that horrid brute Ponto, which 
you warranted to carry his game?" 

"Well, sir, didn't he carry it? did he not carry it, sir? 
answer me fairly, sir." 

"Why, you precious scoundrel, he did carry it, but he 
ate it first 1" 

"Ah, master, we made no bargain as to that; the dog 
has done all I guaranteed him for; you can't say that I 
wronged you; I wouldn't tell a lie for the world, sir." 

Parties separate with varied feelings. 

We well remember our first venture — ^how we paid 
four pounds ten shillings, lawful money, for a liver- 
coloured setter, "Sport" by name — how uncertain a 
rogue he was ; one day staunch, the next dashing through 
a covey of grouse as through a flock of sparrows. In one 
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thing he never changed, but preserved an admirable 
consistency throughout, combativeness of the highest 
order and capability. He literally killed a valuable 
little terrier, "Beau," at one grasp, dropping the poor 
thing dead &om his mouth — ^reduced a game and favourite 
buU-terrier, "Juba," to a pulp, so that he had to be 
incontinently drowned — ^fought a victorious battle with a 
powerful bull-dog in the public street — and one day 
crowning his achievements by nearly tearing the eye out 
of a little boy who patted him on the bac^ while we were 
shooting partridges, we dissolved our connection by 
giving a gamekeeper out of place a shilling to shoot him. 
Possibly he was not shot, however; we never ascertained 
that he was, and very probably he was transferred to 
some distant city and sold as "the property of a gentle- 
man who has no further use for him." 

It is not to be supposed, however, that aU dogs ex- 
posed for sale at this period are bad. Some of them are 
brought by gamekeepers from distant districts, where 
there is no demand, their owners naturally choosing 
this most likely season for , their disposal. A little 
investigation will generally lead to a safe arrangement; 
but we repeat that commercial gentlemen do themselves 
the greatest injury by leaving their canine and other 
shooting arrangements to the last moment. 

The well-bred pointer should have a sleek coat of hair 
— ^fine soft ears — a high poll — open nostrils to permit the 
fuU development of the nerves of smell— a deep hollow 
under each eye — straight forelegs, and well-crooked 
hindlegs, so as to project well at the hocks — back well 
coupled at the loins — ^fine tapering tail set on levd to 
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the back — and Eonall round feet. A good pointer has ah 
air of quiet sagacity and education, easily observed; 
while a froward, foolish animal has a careless, roving 
eye. Good dogs of any kind watch their master's eye, 
and appear anxious to please him. Much may also be 
judged by the shape of the ear, which should hang 
easily, and not be partly raised or cocked when the 
attention of the dog is drawn to an object. The chest 
or counter should be full and deep, f ot the free play of 
the lungs. There are other points varying in different 
stocks, such as deep flews, and some good breeds have not 
the fine tail usually desired as a proof of pure blood; but 
an unusually long jaw and tail, and general swankiness, 
denote too much of foxhound descent, giving a good nose 
but a wild and unmanageable temper. Better to err 
upon the other side by choosing a short, compact, yet 
slower and more obedient animaL As to sex, there are 
circumstances which render the dog more generally to be 
preferred, and they are therefore higher prized, but the 
slut is the stauncher animal. 

The points of a good setter are much the same as those 
of the pointer, but there are, perhaps, more varieties in 
the different stocks. The ears should be long, soft, and 
silky, as should also be the long hair upon the legs and 
tail, which is called being ^^ well-feathered.'' The black 
and tan is by far the most beautiful colour, and such a 
well-bred setter is one of the most graceful of animals. 
He is a much bolder dog than the pointer, and has many 
qualities, such as taking the water, which render him a 
more companionable animal to man. It is more difficult 
to get a thoroughly good setter than a pointer equal in 
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quality ; and as already stated, there is more difficulty in 
keeping the former free from faults. Pure blood and 
good stocks are therefore rare, and their pecuniary yalue 
is greatly enhanced. 

A good dog follows his master quietly — ^he ney^ 
crosses a fence before him— he ranges only at his com- 
mand of '*Hie on," or "Hold up" — ^he quarters his 
ground well, missing no part — ^he redoubles his caution 
on approaching game, and becomes immoveable when 
the covey is made out; if the covey runs or is at some 
distance, he moves steadily at the side of his master — 
drops when the gun is fired to allow time for reloading, 
and only rises again at the word of command. When 
a bird is wounded and runs, a good dog roads it through 
its windings (as he also does to a single running bird) — 
he "seeks dead" patiently, and does not mouth the dead 
bird when found. In ranging he still keeps his eye on 
his master at every turn — does not go out of a moderate 
distance — obeys the sound of the call or the motion of 
the hand — and generally seems to understand what he is 
expected to do, and is anxious to do it. 

A bad dog rambles about as if without purpose — 
sometimes before and sometimes behind — now runs right 
through the middle of a covey, and anon Mdle-faddles 
where a covey has been. When a hare crosses him, 
however distant, but yet in sight, off he goes in pursuit. 
When he does make a point, he rushes in headlong on 
the gun being fired, and pursues the covey through 
perhaps the best of the ground, raising birds as he 
goes. Lagging behind at one time, the next . minute 
he makes a start right off, and ranges almost invisibly 
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some half mile away. In a word, lie is worse tban 
uselefls. 

We have much pleasure in being able to give to the 
public, through the kindness of an English sportsman, 
the recipe of an application for the cure of Mange, 
which, he writes, "I have never known to fail," and 
which he had great difficulty in procuring from an old 
dog-breaker: — 

Half a pound of sulphur vivum. 

Quarter of a pound of flour of sulphur. 

One oimce of salt of tartar. 

One ounce of stavesacre. 

Three giUs of train oil. 

Half-a-gill of olive oil. 

One table-spoonful of hog's lard. 

FuUy one gill of tar. 

One teaspoonful of spirit of camphor. 

The oils and tar to be melted on a slow fire — ^mix the 
other ingredients and add 'them by d^rees — ^boil half an 
hour over a slow fire, stirring all the while — ^keep stirring 
till near cold. To be well rubbed in, and washed off 
with soft soap in twenty-four or thirty-six hours, as 
occasion may require. 

The above recipe is for common Mange, caused by the 
presence of acari, minute insects which burrow in the 
skin. Red Mange, or Eczema, with which the above is apt 
to be confounded, is quite a different disease of an erup- 
tive character, of which we have seen most painful cases. 
The proper treatment is by brushing in twice a day a 
weak solution of chloride of zinc, giving regularly among 
the dog's food small doses of arsenic to correct the blood. 
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Recipe — Chloride of zinc, in the form of Sir William 
Burnett's disinfectant fluid; quantum sufficiaU 

Dilute with forty parts of water. 

Rub in twice daily with a soft brush. 

Internally give five drops of Fowler's solution of ar- 
senic, added to every meal the dog receives, twice a day, 
increasing the dose until the white of the eyes becomes 
red, then gradually reduce the dose to the original five 
drops, and go on until a cure be effected. 

For Worms we have always used common window glass 
reduced to coarse powder, and given among butter, with 
great benefit. Dose: as much as lies on a shilling. 

For Founder give nitre in a salt herring — a simple and 
empirical-looking cure, but an effective one, at least as 
effective as any we ever heard of. 

Dogs have few diseases if they be kept dean, dry, and 
warm, and be occasionally washed with soap and warm 
water. 

It sometimes happens that dogs, bnd even their masters, 
are bitten by adders on the moors. The remedy is very 
simple in either case. When a man is bitten by an 
adder, or any other venomous serpent, the part should be 
immediately well sucked for an hour or longer. This 
may be done with perfect impunity, unless there be any 
broken skin of the lips or mouth. It is one of the most 
mysterious and striking anomalies in medical science, 
that the most deadly internal or stomachic poisons are 
quite innocuous if applied directly to the blood. Thus, the 
poisonous fluid of the fearful cobra di capello itself, and 
the wourali^ used to poison arrows, may be drank without 
causing death, hardly sickness. On the other hand, a 
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drop of common milk injected into a vein ifi instantane- 
ously fatal. Internally, both for mea and dogs (of course 
sucking the wound is out of the question with the latter), 
ammonia is a specific remedy, common spirit of hartshorn 
being the most simple preparation. Drinking freely of 
sweet milk is also adyisable. To kill an adder, hit him a 
smart rap near the tail — ^that will destroy him at once, 
whereas you may punch at his head and shoulders in 
vain, because at these parts the seat of life, the spinal or 
medullary matter, is strongly protected, and slenderly so 
towards the tail. 

The twelfth of August, a.d. 1858, has come and gone, 
leaving behind it the most anomalous and contradictory 
character. Disappointments have been numerous, but 
often agreeable, and many moors have as far exceeded 
expectations as others have fallen short thereof. We 
think it is Jeremy Bentham who asks, in one of his 
utilitarian disquisitions, "Has not hunting its fatigues, 
fishing its dangers, ^ar its uncertainties?" The dry 
philosopher rather jumbled his ideas in this instance, and 
had he transposed his noun substantives, would have 
formed a better categorical arrangement. The "uncer- 
tainties" have appertained most decidedly to the "hunt- 
ing" this season; and, however foreign to our subject, 
yet, as so logical a mind as Jeremy Bentham's has deigned 
to place war, hunting, and fishing in one honourable 
parallel, we cannot help expressing the sincere hope that 
the success of our arms in the East has made "war" a 
matter of certainty there. The dashing courage, endur- 
ing bravery, and cool judgment of many of our officers 
have been strengthened, if not acquired, in the pursuit 
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of field sports at home, where we trust the j may soon be 
welcomed, to restore their tropically wasted energies. 

From the Tarions paragraphs in the public prints 
giving an account of the bags made on the principal 
moors, our readers may hare observed that, on the 
whole, the season is an improvement on the last three. 
Disease seems virtually at an end; but in many districts 
there positively are not more birds than will form a fair 
breeding stock. In Athole, for instance, this is the case ; 
and in such districts every exertion must this year be 
made by gamekeepers to destroy every possible head of 
vermin^ and give the grouse a fair chance, or farewell to 
the bags of former years! What trapping can do we 
happen to know, and we also know what the want of it 
can do. It would be easy to point out a whole district, 
not very distant, at present lost for grouse ^m want of 
trapping; but we wish to avoid giving names where we 
cannot give praise. On the estates referred to there is 
no want of desire on the part of the projuietcHr either per- 
sonally to enjoy the sport of shooting, or to increase his 
rental by letting portions of his large estates, but a 
short-sighted, suicidal policy, which we have fruitlessly 
endeavoured to terminate by means of private communi- 
cations, frustrates every attempt to get up a stock of 
game, despite the abilities of an intelligent but un- 
supported head gamekeepeer. The consequence this 
year is, that an amount of rental has been sacrificed 
which would have paid the whole expenses of ten years' 
trapping; and this is besides the injury done to neigh- 
bours who honourably protect their lands and give fair 
wages for so doing. Let us take the converse. On the 
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small moor of Tullichewan, Dumbartonshire, the property 
of our worthy citizen, William Campbell, Esq. of that 
ilk, the grouse have been so increased by the energetic 
protection of Peter Mackellar, one of the ablest game- 
keepers in Scotland, that, on the 12th, Mr William 
Campbell, Jun., from eleven to five o'clock, killed no 
less than twenty brace of grouse, being just about treble 
the number falling to one gun in former years. This is 
principally from the destruction of vermin. Again, let 
us take Alton Albany, Ayrshire, a moor which had lost 
all fame. Under the tenancy of Captain Elwon, of 
Bedcar, Yorkshire, such a stock of grouse has been got 
up, that, up to the 25tli inst.. Captain Elwon, and his 
friend Mr Yaughan, had killed no fewer than one hun- 
dred and forty brace, not shooting every day; in fact 
their average bag for the days they did shoot was twelve 
brace each. This is great work for a low country moor, 
where, it must be borne in mind, the birds are earlier, 
stronger, and consequently wilder than in the north.* 
In fact, the northern birds never do acquire the size and 
weight of the southern. On Alton Albany, Captain 
Elwon, last year, killed a grouse which, three days after 
it was shot, and when it must have dried somewhat in, 
weighed full thirty-two ounces, (we ourselves weighed it 
most carefully,) being perhaps the heaviest grouse ever 
killed in Her Majesty's dominions, and consequently 
anywhere else. Now, suppose that the same energetic 
preservation were generally adopted over all Scotland, 
and it needs no Solomon to predict what would be the 

* The bags made on both the above moors in 18&9 still ftirther ex- 
ceeded those of 1868 by about a half. 
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beneficial results. We need not repeat to the general, 
and perhaps anti-game-law reader, that the preservation 
of grouse is attended with no bad effects to the fanner, 
and that a siun of money is annually at stake to Scotland, 
on the abundance of this bird, of not less than half a 
million! 

We have allowed this record of 1858 to stand as origi- 
nally printed, because, although referring to one season 
only, the results are of general interest. They prove 
more clearly than could be done during years of universal 
abundance, that the properly trapped moors at once re- 
covered their nimibers of grouse after a period of positive 



A question of much interest to sportsmen has recently 
come before the Edinburgh Law Courts, and has been 
largely treated of by the general press, viz., the necessity 
of a deer forest (and per consequence it is reasoned other 
shootings) being properly or rather timeously well- 
stocked, to render a lease binding on the tenant. We 
cannot say that we have seen any very just paraUels 
drawn between this question of a deer forest and grouse 
shootings in general. It is seldom we have occasion to 
differ from the editorial remarks of our able contemporary, 
the Fieldy but on this head we differ most emphatically 
and decidedly. The question raised on the merits of 
Dalness Deer Forest is not completely analogous to that 
of a grouse shooting, and, we humbly think, was not 
fully expiscated. 

Dalness Forest is perhaps the oldest in Scotland, the 
Alma mater of all other forests therein. It was let by Mr 
Campbell of Monzie to the Earl of Wemyss, at a given 
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rent, and, of course, was warranted to afford a fair nmn^ 
ber of stags. The Earl declared that the forest did not 
afford the sport represented, threw up his lease, and 
gained his case before the judicature. This is the simple 
narratiye without the contingencies, but these contin- 
gencies, in our opinion, alter the whole case, and com-* 
pletely destroy any parallelism with grouse shooting, 
which opens and closes on two particular days as by law 
appointed, viz., 12th August and 10th December. Now 
it is a matter of notoriety to sportsmen that Dalness is a 
favourite forest with hinds and young deer, which are to 
be found abundantly there at all seasons, but that it is a 
late forest for stags. Here, then, is the position, Given 
that Mr Campbell represented that, say thirty-six stags 
might be killed in a season, the question rises. What and 
when is that season, and does the law define and set aside 
any particular forty, fifty, or sixty days for the sport of 
deer-staJking? We shall be glad to be corrected, but 
maintain that the law does no such thing. The natural 
history of the deer tribe itself defines the period when 
they are in condition; and we maintain that within that 
period, between the loss of the velvet on the horns and 
the rutting season, the forest of Dalness is sufficiently 
stocked with stags. It is a late forest, but that does not 
vitiate the fact of the actual presence of the deer. Earl 
Wemyss shot it too early. Had he waited until the 
known period of the stags haunting the forest, say until 
the 6th or 8th September, he would then have had im 
and honourable sport onwards until about the 20th 
October, when the first snows upon the mountain tops 
would give warning that the stags would shortly begm 
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to ^^ bell.'' To us it appears that the sport is, therefore, 
only altered as to time, and not as to fact or amount ; 
and that during the period between 6th September and 
20th October, a full equivalent for rent paid might be 
had, and that this equivalent was simply deferred for the 
space of one month. This peculiarity in Dahiess Forest 
is so notorious, that any common prudence or inquiry 
would have made it known to his Lordship ; and we can- 
not see how Mr Campbell could have attempted to mis- 
represent what could hardly be misrepresented. The Field 
argues that the decision in this case should rule grouse- 
shootings, where tenants find fewer birds than form a 
fair stock. Yielding to none in the desire to see justice 
done to the tenants of shootings, whose interests we have 
advocated for many years, we cannot agree with our 
metropolitan friend. A deer forest is a territory set 
aside entirely, or in most cases, for the habitation of 
deer; and its capabilities of affording sport may be 
estimated as nearly as those of the same space of ground 
for maintaining a given nmnber of sheep or black cattle. 
Even granting, therefore, that a period for the sport of 
deer-stalking were defined as well as the amount of 
sport, we cannot see how any decision upon the short- 
coming in that sport could govern the same in grouse- 
shooting. In a forest deer are the stock— on a moor 
grouse are a contingency, and are affected by numerous 
agencies — ^vermin, heather-burning, frosty or snowy 
nesting-times, heavy rains when the young birds are 
newly run, and ot!her circumstances beyond the control 
of the landlord. Suppose, for instance, that grouse bred 
in any year at a remarkably early period, and were, from 
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that cause and wet weather combined, unapproachable 
on the 12th; or, suppose the converse, that they bred so 
late that thej could not fly at the usual season, the 
landlord could not be blamed in either instance. The 
law would not permit the open season to be stretched 
forwards or backwards to meet the circumstances, 
and the tenant must pay his rent and lose his sport. 
But in a deer forest a certain number of stags is stipu- 
lated for; they are as stock on a farm. There are no 
legal days of opening and closing; and while the stipu- 
lated number of stags might be shot during the period 
when they are in condition by the law of nature, we 
cannot, we repeat, see bow the lease of the forest should 
have been broken because that period happened to be in 
September instead of August; and all the more strongly 
we cannot see the application of any forest laws to grouse, 
which are different in their relation to the territory, and 
are specially legislated for as to close time. 

We have been somewhat lengthy on this topic, because 
it is an important one, likely to be often drawn forth as 
a precedent in grouse-shootings, and, as we think, on 
erroneous grounds. K we are in error, our remarks may 
at least lead to the elicitation of the truth, 
r Deer are this year in unusually fine condition. One 
of the heaviest Northern Hebridean stags ever killed was 
shot a fortnight ago by Mr Frederick A. Milbanke,.on 
Athline, Island of Lewis, wdghing sixteen stone — a very 
great weight for a stag in that Hyperborean region, 
where this year grouse are also healthy and abundant. 

Since writing the above this gentleman's sport in Lewis 
has been unsurpassed, showing the great advantage of 
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trapping and not shooting too early. Mr Milbanke never 
opens on the twelfth, but judiciously awaits the fuller 
growth of the broods. 

On the twentieth day of this month the shooting of 
black-game opens. This splendid bird, one of the finest 
of the grouse tribe, differs very considerably from the 
red-grouse in his habits. As we have nothing new to 
advance on this sport, we again quote from "Shooting 
Simplified," seeing that any original writing on the subject 
would be merely an alteration of words. 

Black-game shooting commences upon the twentieth 
of August, although many of this large breed of grouse, 
Tetrao Tetrix (a much better, as more descriptive, 
title is that adopted by Swainson, Lyrurus Tetrix) 
fall in mistake for their red congeners before that day 
arrives. At the very beginning of the season the mode 
of shooting black-game differs in little from grouse 
shooting, but they are to be looked for in soft, swampy, 
and rushy ground. The habits of the mother (termed 
the grey-hen, which is much smaller than the male bird, 
and of mottled colour) in the rearing of her flock, ap- 
proach nearly to those of the domestic fowl. On being 
hatched, she leads her brood to some little meadow, such 
as may often be seen on Highland moors, where a rivulet 
flows, and which abounds with rushes and long waving 
grass, the seeds of which constitute their principal food. 
Her object is to conceal the nest and brood from the 
male birds, which are polygamous, and are said to destroy 
the eggs. This is doubtful, however, as after the spring 
season the male birds, from a period of high courage and 
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of daily combating, become very shy and timid, and re* 
tire to thick underwood or fern coverts to moult. At all 
events the mother alone performs all the duties of incur 
bation and rearing, laying from six to eight eggs, and 
leading about her brood with unceasing care — ^the male 
birds associating through the summer in small flocks, and 
keeping themselves quite distinct. This difference in 
mode of breeding from that of the red-grouse (which 
pair, the hen laying from six to ten eggs, and both birds 
attending the young) creates a corresponding difference 
in the mode of shooting black-game. The young birds 
having been under the unvarying guidance of the grey- 
iien, and their feeding ground being sequestered, and 
their food easily obtained within a narrow range, are 
consequently, while very young, much more easily ap- 
proached and more dependent upon the mother's care. 
On a brood being fallen in with on open ground they 
may consequently be aU bagged by proper management. 
This may look rather a harsh and cruel thing to do, but 
the fact is, that unless you wish to preserve black-game, 
where the ground is unsuitable for red-grouse, you can- 
not have both. Black-cocks especially are positive 
vermin, and will drive the more highly prized red-grouse 
off the ground. Besides, although so easily shot at the 
beginning of the season, black-game, as will be further 
explained presently, are very shy afterwards, and are 
far from being likely to be much thinned. 

The scent from black-game being very strong, all 
that is needed at the beginning of the season is to 
approach the ground slowly, hunting one steady dog, 
and preparing yourself for rapid action when the birds 
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are made out. At first No. 6 shot will prove effective, 
but later in the season use No. 4. Many use 6 all 
through. At the first point the birds will sit close, 
under the very nose of the dog, the grey-hen being 
most unwilling to rise, which is rather trying to the 
nerves of the young sportsman. But let him wait 
patiently; he is sure to get easy shots at birds going 
right out from him. At last the old grey-hen gets up 
with a prodigious flutter. Take a steady aim at her 
head alone, make sure she do not escape you, and down 
she falls with a heavy "thud." Immediately another 
bird rises, probably the largest and most promising 
young Lyrurua— -down with him in like manner. With 
a spare gun you may have them all — ^without one now 
load as rapidly as you can, no one advancing an inch or 
lifting the fallen game. Having loaded, advance very 
slowly, step by step with the steady old dog, and the 
birds, rising one by one before you, are either brought 
down or marked-in individually. They will not fly far, 
and may be easily made out, unless some peculiarity of 
the ground favours their escape. Such is the fate of 
many a brood of black-game; but let this dangerous 
season be once passed and the sport assumes another 
aspect. Leaving the flat sedgy meadows, the grey-hen 
leads her young to the outskirts of com fields, and 
among thickets of birch and alder, and of that fragrant 
shrub termed "gall-wood." Here they become partly 
gregarious; and when they feed upon exposed ground 
place vigilant sentinels, whom it is almost impossible 
to deceive. Now a quite different style of shooting 
must be followed; and in the early morning and in the 
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evening you may get a good few shots by ensconcing 
yourself in ambush, getting only sitting shots however, 
and not lifting your birds until all is over. But this 
is poor work, and would not be lawful at all to the 
genuine sportsman were it still possible fairly to hunt 
for and kill black-game over dogs, which is now out 
of the question, beyond the occasional chance of an 
outlying single young bird. In ambush you must 
remain perfectly quiet; after firing, load rapidly, and 
again ensconce yourself. In a few minutes birds will 
likely arrive from fresh quarters to feed, especially if 
you are near a stubble field. Black-game are said to 
generally follow the same line of fi%ht, so that where 
a bird has passed which you have not fired at, it is 
most probable that you get other shots immediately 
afterwards. 

Another way of following black-game, when become 
wild, is by beating the coverts. This must be done pro- 
perly and with great caution. The birds will either sit 
very close in thick bushes, or slip away to the other end 
of the covert and be lost. Send in one man only with a 
steady old dog to do the best for you according to cir- 
cumstances, as no rule can be hud down. At one time 
black-game will rise from the covert on loud sounding 
wings, at another you only get a glimpse of them through 
a bush as they go off in noiseless flight. Keep at all 
events in advance of the beater ; and when the dog points 
at a bush, send the man round to the far side to beat the 
bird out from that side and towards you. Take every 
advantage of open spaces to have free scope in firing, 
never if possible getting under over-hanging branches, 
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sending the beater into the thicker parts, where he 
should beat and shout lustilj. Never refuse any fair 
shots in the hope of getting better, as black-game may 
often be seen in abundance for a minute or two, and the 
rest of the covert be found empty. They will fly off 
from the far end with a steady flight and outstretched 
necks to some distant shelter across a glen or even an arm 
of the sea, and for the present be seen no more. If the 
birds are evidently miming before the beater, slip quietly 
along to the extreme end, or to the first break or "ride'* 
(open passage), and take up your position there, keep^ 
ing very still, the man beating on towards you. On 
reaching the open the birds are pretty sure to rise, and 
good shots to be obtained. When the shooting of 
grey-hens is restricted, the young sportsman may dis" 
tingmsh the young cocks by the white feathers in their 
tail, otherwise for a few months the plumage of the 
young male very much resembles that of the adult 
female. The large size and dark plumage of the old 
male bird (which weighs four pounds) readily distinguish 
him. 

One other mode of shooting the black-cock, and one 
which the author has followed with peculiar zest and 
success, is "stalking." It is a very common thing in 
the Highlands to see a cock, black or red-grouse, perch 
himself on a spot from which he can command a view 
all around, and remain there for a considerable period. 
The red-grouse generally selects a rocky knoll, which can 
hardly be approached without discovery, and where he 
sits and crows in triumphant notes. The black-cocVs 
position is more likely to be taken near a covert, or on 
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ground so unequal as to give the stalker a fair chance of 
approach, provided he use all those arts, and maintain 
that guard over his conduct which give the interest to 
stalking, and enhance his triumph. Having observed by 
a bird's manna* that it is likely to keep its post for some 
time, the first object of the stalker should be to quietly 
take the bearings of the groimd imder the bird. Let 
him observe the run of any water-course or other in- 
equality which will bring him to within 40 yards of his 
quarry, particularly noting the very point at which an 
uninterrupted shot may be obtained. If the upper 
ground holds out very superior advantages, let him try 
that course; but unless these advantages are at least 
double, let him take the lower course, because birds on 
the watch always look upwards, and on rising seldom if 
ever fly up hill. Having made up his mind, and having 
both barrels charged with No. 4 green cartridge, the 
stalker should now pass with an unpurpose-like air out 
of the bird's sight — ^it has doubtless been eyeing him all 
the while — and then rapidly getting into the lowest part 
of his course, make an immediate advance upon his 
adopted line, losing not one moment by the way. 
Choosing some object already marked, after a pause to 
recover breath let him creep onwards to it; and now 
comes his skiU. Many men lose their way in woods 
and on moors with an ease which is astounding to others 
who possess, according to phrenologists, a larger develop- 
ment of the organ of Locality. The stalker rejoicing 
in this bump, will be pretty sure to find himself, through 
thick and thin, arriving at the mark he aims at — ^if not, 
let him look cautiously about, and, above all, make every 
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detour downwards. That is, on every occasion of altering 
his line of approach, that he first retreats a pace or two, 
so as to complete his concealment, and only then re- 
suming his upward course. This is most essential — 
throwing himself quite under any possible range of the 
bird's vision, or even where he may shake the branches of 
trees, the tops of which the bird can see. Again, let 
him pause to reconnoitre ; and when he has at last made 
out his whereabouts, and the position of the bird, let him 
cock his gun with the fiiiger slightly pressed on the 
triggers to prevent the sound of the click, take off his 
bonnet, and, grasping the gwa. by the handle, ascend 
slowly, shoving it before him. On reaching the edge of 
his shelter — ^if he has not come right opposite the bird, 
by error or by it having changed its position — ^let him 
quietly draw back without a turn of the head or glance 
of the eye, submerging as it were into the covert, fall 
back some paces, make the necessary side-movement 
lower down, and then re-ascend as before. Now he has 
hit the precise spot, and through some slight opening he 
he looks upon the gallant bird, which frequently, by its 
disturbed air, seems to fear danger, yet is not resolved 
from which quarter it should retreat. Gently thrusting 
the gun forward, and doing everything in a right line 
and not sideways, the aim is at last taken, the lyre-tailed 
Tetrao faUs over dead, even before it hears the report 
which is its knell, and the young sportsman has achieved 
a feat which he will value in reminiscence beyond the 
slaughter of countless poults and cheepers on "the fair- 
stricken field," with all appliances to boot. 

In winter black-game perch on trees in great numbers 
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near tumip and stubble fields, and then demand the 
particular care of the gamekeeper. Red-grouse, in 
autumn, also approach stooks and grain stacks, and 
many are then shot in a very imf air manner, and taken 
by other means, to tell all which, albeit well known to 
the deponent, would be but to increase the evil. Old 
black-cocks are also fond of perching upon trees where 
they can see all around, such as on small islands on a 
lake ; and the finest shot the author ever saw taken was 
in the following way:— While following. other sport on 
the banks of Loch-Chon, in the west of Perthshire, for 
which the author's companion was armed with a single- 
barrelled rifle, and himself with a fowling-piece, two fine 
black-cocks were seen to perch on a high tree on an is- 
land more than a mile to leeward, a brisk breeze blowing. 
An immediate embarkation was made, and the boat flew 
before the wind towards the quarry. Now the nerve 
which can for some minutes retain composure to make 
a steady shot at a flying object must be pretty strong, 
the gradual approach with the eye fixed on the birds 
being most trying; but if this be difl&cult with a fowl- 
ing-piece, it is infinitely greater with a rifle. Yet the 
coolness of the sportsman in question, who always shot 
with both eyes open be it marked, was extraordinary. 
The author was to fire second to give the rifle the better 
chance, yet his friend allowed the birds to take wing, 
and not till then raised his rifle and fired, sending the 
ounce ball right through the shoulder of his bird. This 
was certainly an extraordinary shot from a light boat 
dancing on the water and rapidly progressing. The 
author was equally successful with his bird, but his shot 
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possessed no greater merit than the distance and height 
at which it was taken. Many fine shots from the rifle 
may be had at sitting black-cocks, and better sport in a 
clear afternoon cannot well be imagined; yet the art and 
practice of stalking them seems not yet to have met with 
the attention they deserve. 

While writing of remarkable shots, the following 
anecdote occurs to the author's recollection, and is 
related not merely for its curiousness aa to show how 
fantastically guns will sometimes throw their shot: — ^Mr 
Shaw, gamekeeper at Drumlanrig (to whom the world 
is indebted for the discovery of the breeding habits of 
that valuable fish — ^the sahnon), was shooting grouse one 
day late in the season. His wadding running done, he 
loaded with paper, and on firing at a grouse forty-five 
yards out, he was surprised to observe something large 
faU sei)arately from the bird. On going up he found the 
bird running about with one wing, the other being as 
nearly cut off as if amputated with a knife. His shot 
was No. 4. While in an anecdotal mood, one or two on 
the strength of gun-barrels, within our own personal ob- 
servation, may be related here. 

Our first gun was a single-barrelled twenty gauge. 
Some young friends borrowing it, used paper for wadding, 
and managed to wedge in the ramrod when nearly home 
in ramming the shot. To pull it out proved impossible, 
so the next step was to fire it out. We hardly expect to 
be credited when we state that the ramrod waa not driven 
out by the explosion; that the powder burnt itself up in 
the barrel, the gases partly escaping by the nipple, and 
that the great consequent heat melted the shot, and 
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firmly soldered the metal head of the ramrod into the 
barrel! The gim we used for many years afterwards. 

Another similar instance occurred in 1859. A gun 
was fired with the rod in the barrel, and the extraor- 
dinary effect was, that the wood of the rod broke off some 
few inches from the head and disappeared, while the head 
and short remaining part of the wood were left in the 
barrel. Part of the shot only showed the influence of • 
the heat, but the pellets were otherwise all driven out of 
shape by the pressure. These are curious cases, and 
show the extreme strength of iron against mere pressure 
without motion. If the rods had stuck in the barrels 
near the muzzles*, and had the gases once obtained velo- 
city, the metal would have been torn to shreds. If 
strong at the breech, and the metal be sound, a gun- 
barrel may be very thin forwards with entire safety. 

Black-game shooting, like that of grouse, closes on the 
tenth day of December. 

' Salmon and sea-trout continue to run up the western 
rivers during August in increased numbers. Too fre- 
quently, indeed, for the grouse-shooter, heavy rains during 
the first days of this month give them every facility for 
ascending the smaller rivers. Common trout begin to fall 
off in condition, especially in lochs, and they all now 
begin to show a preference for gaudy flies. The grey 
neutral tints must be abandoned for bright red and 
other warm colours. In a very few years we hope to see 
grayling so numerous and wide-spread as to afford a 
continuance of sport as that of trout-fishing falls off. 
The rapidity of its dash, and the necessity of it being 
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gently handled when hooked, will make this gallant fish 
worthy of the notice of our very best anglers. 

That tyrant of the lake, the pike, begins to bite more 
freely than during summer, but will come into still better 
condition two months hence. 

One branch of sport we do not pretend to write about 
— ^the actual practice of deer-stalking. The theory we 
know, and that well too; but for the rules and practice 
of this great pursuit no author need be consulted but 
Scrope, whose volume on the subject remains, arid 
promises to remain, without a rival. We believe that 
there is now in the press a work on the mode of hunting 
the wild red-deer in the south-west of England. The 
author, Mr Collyns, we have the pleasure of knowing, 
and from his long practical acquaintance with his sub- 
ject, a valuable contribution to this branch of sporting 
literature, hitherto so limited, may be fully expected. 

August then, taking it for aU in all, is the great month 
of Highland sport. The Lanunas floods once over, the 
weather is usually magnificent. For tourists it is un- 
rivalled. Steamers, coaches, and aU travelling conveni- 
ences are in full equipment, and throughout the country 
there is a general air of bustle which lends interest and 
excitement to travel, so that one's attention and amuse- 
ment are equally excited by new faces and manners, as 
by new scenery. 
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'*Next him September marched eeke on foote; 
Yet was he heavy laden with the spoyle 
Of luurvest's riches, which he made his IxMJt,* 
And Iiim enricht with bonnty nf the soyle: 
In hlB one hand, as fit for harvest's toyle. 

He held a knife-hook, and in th' other hand 

A pair of walghts, with which he did assoyle 

Both more and lesse, where it in doubt did stand, 

And equal gave to each as lustice duly scanu'd.** 

Spbksbr. 

The First of September is to our friends in the south 
ahnost as important in the annals of shooting as the 
Twelfth of August is in the north. On the first begins 
the great shooting over arable lands, that of the part- 
ridge, which in its general character much resembles the 
grouse. Like the inhabitant of the moors, the partridge 
pairs with its mate in spring, forms its nest on the 
ground, the young also running as soon as hatched, and 
being led about and fostered by both parents until they 
reach maturity. There has been much controversy among 
naturalists as to whether the male partridge assists in the 
incubation or not, taking his turn with the female upon 
the eggs as pigeons do. The balance of evidence seems 

• " Boot "—Advantage or profit, still in use with the prefix "to." « To 
boot*' is used when anything is added to supplement a bargain— a curious 
instance of a word otherwise obsolete, being retained in a special sense. 
** Assoyle" to fi^ or quit, is another instance. "Assoilzied'* is a legal 
term in common use. 
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to be on the side of the male^s active performance of this 
important duty, the period of incubation being twenty- 
one days. It is rather curious that we never could learn 
from any sportsman, naturalist, or work on natural 
history, the period of grouse's incubation, although we 
have put the question very often indeed. Partridges 
lay more eggs than grouse do, and coveys have been 
known to contain more than twenty young birds. Were 
they not so prolific they would soon be extirpated by 
their numerous enemies. This season they abound in 
England beyond aU precedent, very possibly, by some 
mysterious law of nature, in accordance with the great 
development of insect life which has marked the present 
year. (This abundance was yet exceeded by that of 
1859.) Modem investigation has proved that partridges 
and pheasants, so much decried by narrow-minded anti- 
game-law agitators, are most valuable farmers' friends, 
the favourite food of both being the destructive larva of 
the click-beetle (Elater segetis), commonly known as the 
wire-worm. As this insect remains no less than Ave 
years in this stage of ite existence, during which it 
preys on the roots of grain, the value of an active 
enemy to its increase may be imagined. We only hazard 
this connection between the imusual numbers of part- 
ridges and insects as being probable. Certainly the 
fields in Britain have been unwontedly peopled with 
insects. A fly called the "nigger"* threatened at one 
time utterly to ruin the turnip crop, and that formidable- 

* This insect is most greedily devoured by the common dack. When 
a field of tomipg is so infested, a certain care is to torn into it a few lean 
ducks, which will soon extirpate the enemy, and, besides, get fottened for 
nothing! 
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looking moth, the "death-head," (Acheronta atropos^) 
once so rare, has been found in the larva stage in most 
unusual numbers all over the kingdom. We may here 
caution our readers who are apiarians that, if next spring 
brings to life the promised number of these gigantic 
insects, they may look out for squalls in their bee-hives. 
In the United States of America the farmers are again 
crying out lustly for game laws, affording one of the 
most curious corollaries upon the absurdity of abstract 
"people's rights," and crude levelling legislation, so 
dazzling to the populace. The reckless destruction of 
the feathered tribes is reducing whole wheat-producing 
districts to barren wastes. The plague of insects is upon 
them, and there is no remedy save falling back upon the 
much-maligned wisdom of our ancestors. 

The month of September has this year been very un- 
productive of sporting incidents. The recent crisis in 
money matters seems to have thrown a sympathetic dul- 
ness over everything else ; and we are informed that in 
Birmingham, which may be called the very heart of the 
gunmaking art, where all the raw material is originally 
prepared, trade has been in the most anomalous position 
since the middle of July. The uncertainty respecting 
the final adoption or rejection of the new breech-loading 
guns is also temporarily paralysing orders, while the 
American market has been a blank. In the meantime 
landlords and tenants of grouse-shootings axe carrying 
on an active paper war, and we humbly trust that High- 
land landlords will take timely counsel, act judiciously 
and vigorously in preserving and trapping, and maintain 
the character of their moors. There is not a railway or 
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steamboat proprietor, ionkeeper, or carriage-hirer, who 
is not directly, or one inhabitant of Scotland who is not 
indirectly, interested in this question, so far as the in- 
troduction and circulation of a large yearly sum is 
concerned. 

We have been much gratified to find that our strictures 
upon the recent jury trial on the validity of the lease of 
Dalness deer forest have received the approval of lawyers 
and qualified sportsmen. In these strictures we took an 
adverse view to the decision of the jury, and maintained 
that there was no specified legal term for the killing of 
the fixed number of thirty-six stags beyond the law of 
nature. As truth is never without friends on her side, 
we cannot help pointing, with some complacency, to the 
following, and our readers will surely agree that we could 
not have gone to a higher quarter in search of evidence, 
and that it could not have come at a better oppor- 
tunity: — 

"The Stay op the Court at Balmoral.— The 
Conrt Journal says: — 'We believe that this year Her 
Majesty will not return south until about the twentieth 
October, unless imexpected circumstances should arise 
to hasten her departure. If the Queen were to leave 
Balmoral earlier there could be no deer-stalking worthy 
the name, for it is only in October that the stags begin 
to roam, becoming less shy as the season advances. The 
Prince Consort was nothing daimted by his failure on 
the two first days, and, although he had gone through 
an immense amoimt of fatigue, he essayed a third.' ^' 

The Earl of Wemyss insists upon killing aU his deer in 
August ; the Prince Consort is content to await the roam- 
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ing of the stags during September and the first half of 
October. Truly, law is uncertain; and when we find 
the movements of the Court itself goTemed by facts 
which a jury ignored, we are tempted to lose our faith in 
King Alfred's institution being the palladium of justice. 
We may also here make an observation which seems to 
have escaped the notice of the general press. It pleased 
Mr John Bright, in the plenitude of his wisdom, to lug 
in, per fas aut nefas, one of his usual sneers at game pre- 
servers in his now notorious letter upon emigration, in 
which letter he has managed to cram together as many 
crotchets as ever disturbed the brain of worthy Mr 
Shandy. His depopulated " 20,000, 50,000, or 100,000 
acres," look very well in print, and good, honest readers 
sit down and grieve over so much loss of this fair earth ; 
and even political antagonists answer him only on general 
grounds. Why is it not at once answered that ninety- 
nine acres out of each hundred in these deer forests are 
mere desert solitudes, unfit for the residence of man; 
that on the odd hundredth acre man can only cling to a 
miserable existence, and on every economical and philan- 
thropic ground is better removed to a more grateful soil? 
Deer forests, in the course of affairs, are governed by the 
laws of adaptation to purpose as strictly as good carse 
land or grassy meadows. As well might Mr Bright argue 
that his machinery should be used to manufacture cloth 
out of an unsuitable and unprofitable material, on the 
ground that such material exists in nature, and some 
people could cultivate it profitably to themselves. If it 
be sinful to apply granite hills to maintain those animals 
for which they are best adapted, instead of otherwise 
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using them at a loss, it must be equally sinful not to use 
up every vegetable fibre whicb could possibly be con- 
verted into yarn, even at a loss. In botb cases there 
would be wages to workmen, to keepers on the one hand, 
and artizans on the other. Mr Bright would say the 
keepers* wages are unprofitably expended, so would the 
artizans'. The barren ground is no more profitably fit 
for men or cattle than the unsuitable fibre for cloth. 

There are few sportsmen who have not read Mr John 
Colquhoun's " The Moor and the Loch." Despising the 
comparative ease of grouse shooting alone, Mr Colquhoun 
has of late years betaken himself to the Island of Mull, 
which affords diversified and wilder sport by sea as well 
as land. Of his experiences there, and some excellent 
hints on angling, he has produced a small volume eu' 
titled, "Salmon Casts and Stray Shots,"* one of the 
most agreeable sporting works we remember reading. 
Mr Colquhoun writes simply and unaffectedly, and has 
an eye for scenery, as well as for the deadly tube, or far- 
reaching salmon cast. His anecdotes are also well told, 
and some of them admirable. Albeit unconnected with 
sport, the following is too good to be passed over: — ' 
"Hasty words, like random arrows, often hit a mark they 
never were shot at; but even solemn slow ones, when 
shot at a venture, sometimes find ' the joints of the har- 
ness.' Last summer, a messenger having requested a 
London clergyman to announce, * If Dr - — ^ was among 
his audience, he was urgently wanted,' the clergyman 
added, from sympathy, ' And may God have mercy on 

* Salmon Casts and Stray Shots, etc, etc. Second Edition. William 
Blackwood & Sons, Edinborgh and London. 1868. 
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the poor patient!' The doctor, in a rage, demanded, and 
(we regret to say) received an humble apology." 

We quite agree with Mr Colquhoun in his angling pre- 
lections, and also that in variety of sport, exercise, and 
exertion, and not in heavy bags of young birds, lie the 
true zest and principle of field sports. We would rather 
stalk an old black-cock than knock over half-a-dozen of 
his progeny rising from our feet in a bed of rushes: and 
who would give a crack at a wood-cock for twenty shots 
at less noble game? The moment that shooting becomes 
a routine it loses its higher purpose, hence we detest 
over-preserving for the sake of battues, where rabbits are 
sure to form the greatest number of the boasted slain, and 
rabbits certainly are a sore grievance to the farmer. For 
these reasons we recommend Mr Colquhoun's new work 
as being as thoroughly sound in purpose as it is correct in 
its instructions. He holds that black cattle disturb 
grouse less than sheep, but very truly maintains that the 
interests of the farmer and the sportsman do not clash, 
and that, if heather-burning be advantageous to sheep, it 
is equally so to grouse. This must be understood, 
however, in a qualified sense; as a general rule, extensive 
heather-burning is in both cases hurtful. All heather 
should be periodically burned in small patches. Disease 
he partly attributes to over-stocking, as a law of nature 
cuts them down, and he states that the same happens, in 
a smaU way, to hares. This is true as a general fact ; but, 
although the disease may originate on over-stocked ground, 
it unfortunately does not end there, and we are of opinion 
that the state of the heather has something to do with it. 
Experienced sportsmen observed that when the disease 
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first attacked the birds— being in the same season that 
the potato disease was first known, some twelve years 
ago, — a great deal of heather was strangely affected, and 
the simultaneous advent had, possibly, some connection. 
Tape- worm we hold to be a consequence, not a cause of 
the epidemic. Mr Colquhoun has a right to speak 
authoritatively on these subjects, seeing that he farms 
his shootings in MuU; and it would appear that he has 
not found his farming unprofitable, through it being 
conducted with due regard to the preservation of game. 
Quality of stock is more profitable than quantity, and he 
gives a startling proof of this: — "When I rented the 
grouse shooting of Kihnun Hills, it was a curious but 
well-established fact that, if ten sheep more than the 
ground could keep were put on, the supernumerary ten 
were sure to die." Altogether his experience proves what 
we have always alleged, that the destruction of vermin 
and fair shooting will maintain a sufficient stock of grouse; 
that the twelfth of August is too early for the opening- 
day in the northern districts, when half -fledged cheepers 
are mercilessly cut down ; and, above all, in an economical 
and moral sense, that the bracing and health-restoring 
sport of grouse-shooting (including that of black-game, 
wood-cock, and aU the wilder sports) is perfectly free 
from any injurious effects upon the farmer. We do not 
admit, by implication, that the preservation of game on 
arable lands is therefore injurious. Over-stocking of 
hares, and especially of rabbits, certainly is so; but 
the general current of sportsmen^s feelings is turning 
against the battue system; it is ceasing to be fashionable, 
and we cannot, therefore, pronounce a more certain doom. 
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The mighty crinoline itself will have but its day, and la 
mode, equally with love, "rules the camp, the court, the 
grove." 

We pause here to insert parenthetically that there is 
now (Jime, 1860) fair prospects of Lochlomond becoming 
a great fishing lake. We have long advocated this, see- 
ing that the Queen of Scottish Lakes lies at our door as 
it were, with railway conveyance to its very shores. At 
page 92 the reader will find oiur remarks, written in 
1858; but for many previous years we agitated this 
movement. Not being vain enough to suppose Sir James 
Colquhoun to be incited altogether by these remarks, yet 
knowing the great weight and authority of the Glasgow 
Herald--~msij it live for ever! — ^possibly they were not 
made in vain. Sir James, we rejoice to say, has taken 
a lease of the salmon fishings of the silver Leven, the 
outlet of this great lake. The nets are removed, and 
salmon and sea trout have uninterrupted ingress and 
egress. For a mere nominal sum, anglers may fish the 
Fruin and other streams on the worthy Baronet's pro- 
perty. We also rejoice to see that he utterly interdicts 
any other than fly-fishing. We hope to see this move- 
ment farther carried out, and would humbly suggest that 
the greatest facilities should be given to the spawning 
fish. The most of the streams flowing into Lochlomond 
are precipitous; but the Endrick, the largest of them all, 
flows through a fine strath, with many tributaries, and 
is by nature ihe principal salmon-breeding river. But, 
unfortunately, a few miles above its mouth, there are 
two falls, the Potts of Gartness, trifling in themselves, 
and possessing no scenic beauties, but just sufficiently 
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troublesome to prevent the fish from getting freely over. 
Let a saknon ladder be put up at once on these Potts, 
and the fish will have a fine river to ascend, including 
the preserved stretches of Ballikinrain and Culcreuch. 
The probable benefit can hardly be over-estimated. 

The new Act, to prevent aU unfair means of angling, 
will greatly strengthen the hands of Sir James Colquhoun 
and other promoters of honest sport, and to him. Sir 
Edward Colebrooke, Bart., and the West of Scotland 
Angling Club, ihe thanks of all gentle lovers of the rod 
and line are fuUy due. 

The Lochlomond trout are fond of large flies, with a 
fuU body. In spring, the coburs may be jet black for 
cold days, brown wings with yeUow or greenish bodies, 
or the same body with teal wings. The " March- brown " 
kills well. As the season advances, large May-flies and 
greendrakes succeed, accompanied and followed by 
brighter colours than those used in spring. Sea-trout 
take the same flies, but generally speaking are more 
fond of tinsel. For salmon, the flies need differ little in 
coloiur, but be larger ; and towards the end of the season, 
the best fly is that tied with the salmon-tailed-gled tail 
feather and yellow or brownish red body. The minnow 
is at all times a deadly bait on Lochlomond, where the 
best fishing, we may mention, is to be had around the 
islands. Accommodation may be had at Liiss and 
Tarbet, where there are good hotels; about Lui» the 
lake has few rivals in magnificence of scenery. The 
walk from Tarbet to Arrochar affords a succession of 
sublime views. 
During this month the sportsman, who is by this time 
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in good wind and starong in muscle, will frequently scale 
the higher summits in pursuit of outlying coveys of grouse. 
On rocky ground he may fall in with that interesting 
bird, the Ptannigan, in which we have somehow so much 
interest, and hold in such regard, that we would willingly 
raise a voice on its behalf. This bird has in its nature 
and character something so pure, unselfish, and self- 
denying, that it might form the subject of many a 
beauteous illustration of humble piety:— 

THE HERMIT BIRD. 

Far up on desert moimtains lone — 
Where aU is rock and cold grey stone. 
Save where the hard and glistening snow 
Mocks at the noontide's fiercest glow; 
Where naught of vegetable life 
Can bear the elemental strife ; 
Nor track of foot, nor sound of wing, 
The presence tells of living thing; 
Where even ihe blood of him, whose tread 
Climbs the scathed mountain's mist-wreathed head, 
Bounds through his frame in unwont play. 
As if to warn his steps away — 
Yet may be found one creature fair. 
To mark that nature still is there; 
The Ptarmigan— whose kindred race 
On Greenland's icy shores we trace. 
Or by that Hyperborean bay. 
Once hailed as route to far Cathay — 
Securely dwells, nor seeks to know 
The placid scenes outstretched below; 
Where far beneath her cloud-girt nest 
The grouse and grey-hen seek their rest. 
In vain the seasons come and go- 
In vain for her the wild-heaths blow. 
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In yain fair Spring with flowery grace 
Would wile her from that barren place; 
Summer in vain his glory pours, 
Or Autumn Opes his golden stores; 
In vain fierce Winter's ruthless gale 
Would drive her to the sheltered vale. 
Unharmed there may she remain! 
Why grudge her yon remote domain? 
Why not rejoice, that, unlike man. 
The lone but lovely Ptarmigan — 
Pleased with her scanty mountain fare. 
The open skies and ambient air — 
Seems to our earth on purpose sent, 
An emblem of sublime content. 
To show what beauteous lives have thriven 
On naught save penury and Heaven I 

In Scotland, although the first of September is legally 
the opening day for partridge shooting, it rarely happens 
that the harvest is then sufficiently far advanced for the 
purpose. When partridges are disturbed, they naturally 
make for the standing grain, and after that is cut down, 
they seek the shelter of green crops. No bird has re- 
ceived a more varied character; by some designated as 
most cxmning, by others it is called simple and foolish. 
In our opinion, no other bird of the game kind shows a 
greater adaptation to circumstances. If it cannot enjoy 
one shelter, it seeks another. Standing com, turnip 
and potato fields, gorse, hedge-backs, small thickets, 
fern, nothing comes amiss. Old beech hedges are favour- 
ite haunts, and we have always, when partridge shooting, 
a predilection for barley stubble as a sure find. 

The general principles in partridge, are similar to 
those in grouse, shooting. No. 6 shot is the proper size 
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to use. Nine o'clock is soon enough to begin; and the 
ground should first be hunted round the marches, driving 
the birds inwards and trying to break up the coveys. 
The partridge is much more afraid of the gun than the 
grouse, and, therefore, when they rise wild it is proper 
that a shot be sent after them, which often has the effect 
of causing some of the young birds to drop suddenly, or 
else to leave the covey and take a separate course — ^these 
should then be marked-in and followed up. The rule for 
singling out a bird to the aim is equally imperative as 
in grouse shooting. Many more impediments to taking 
aim will be found in partridge shooting, such as the 
contiguity of hedges and plantations, which mar the 
fair sight of the birds, so that in all such cases the 
bird should be rapidly covered and fired at. They are 
also often found in patches of whins or furze, and in 
beech hedges, in all which cases the young sportsman 
must quietly and coolly await their rising, which they 
will likely do singly at the beginning of the season, and 
fire at once without a moment's delay. 

In general shooting, however, partridges are found in 
open fields, especially at the beginning of the season, and 
wheat and barley stubble are their favourite resort. The 
latter has always been a sure find in the author's ex- 
perience. When driven thence they generally make for 
the nearest potato or turnip fields. Pointers are pre- 
ferable to setters; and good, old, slow dogs will make 
the largest bag. A dog accustomed to partridges, on 
entering a field, will rapidly course roimd the boimdaries, 
experience having taught it that birds are most likely to 
be found there. This may be permitted in a sagacious 
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old dog, but in regular course the field should be hunted 
from the leeward in the same manner as a moor for 
grouse, and, if possible, the old birds should invariably 
be shot at, so as to thin them off the ground. This is 
desirable from the fact, that old and barren partridges will 
drive off young and breeding birds from their neighbour- 
hood; and it should, therefore, be the object of the 
sportsman to re-stock his ground annually with young 
birds. Old cocks are particularly obnoxious to yoimger 
breeding birds. When the birds are marked into potatoes 
or turnips — ^which latter are in Scotland grown in drills 
similarly to the former — ^the dogs should be entered at 
the leeside and hunted very slowly to windward. The 
powerful smell of the potato and turnip leaves is de- 
structive of the scent, and the birds are also apt to run 
rapidly along the drills before the dogs; yet notwith- 
standing, these fields are considered a safe place to get 
birds into, from the certainty, that however puzzling they 
may be to make out at first, yet that they will sit dose 
and afford shots in the end. When birds allow you to 
pass them and then rise and give cross shots, do not for- 
get to take the aim in advance, according to distance 
and rapidity of flight. This is less needed with the 
two-eye system of shooting, which keeps the gun moving 
with the object. When a bird falls among potatoes or 
turnips, no time should be lost in lifting it, unless there 
are insuperable objections to advancing for that purpose. 
Wounded birds are often lost in such fields, running be- 
fore the dogs, and their scent being finally lost. Even 
in stubble, partridges, when only wounded, will crouch in 
a furrow and lie so close as with difficulty to be recovered, 
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sepecially where the ground is foul with the scent of the 
covey when ranging while feeding, previously to being 
disturbed. Their colour so much resembles that of the 
fields as to cheat the keenest eye. A dog which "seeks- 
dead" and "roads" partridges well is a great acquisition, 
as a wounded running bird is much more difficult to find 
than a grouse, often causing the loss of valuable time. 
Excellent partridge shooting is often to be had on the 
edge of moorland, when the object should be to break 
them into the long grass called "bent." From the open 
character of the groimd this is first-rate sport. 

When birds are numerous and ihe lands extensive, 
markers may be judiciously placed on elevated positions, 
where they can command a view of the country and 
watch the birds in their flight. As in grouse shooting, 
all marked birds should be followed up and perseveringly 
looked for. 

Partridges shift their ground very much with the 
changes in the weather, and are most difficult to find after 
a storm. The author once experienced this in a most 
remarkable manner. On the day after the great storm 
which occurred in December, 1848, he hunted, with ex- 
cellent dogs, one of the finest partridge estates in Ayr- 
shire, Rowallan, the property of the Marquis of Hastings. 
On this estate 20 brace of partridges could easily be killed 
on a favourable day; yet on that occasion, with the ex- 
ception of a covey which rose from among the very 
stacks of a f armer^s yard, not a partridge could be found 
in either stubble, covert, or fallow. Whether this arose 
from their lying so close as to deceive the dogs, or from 
the tremendous wind of the preceding day and night 
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having driven them into some moat unusual quarters, 
must remain a mystery. They had disappeared some- 
how, baffling all the ingenuity of a keeper of great ex- 
peri^ice, with first-rate dogs to boot. Hares, on the 
same day, were all out on the stubble, and lying until 
almost literally kicked up. The weather was clear, and 
the air purified by the storm, a gentle breeze blowing; 
altogether there was something quite tantalizing in the 
completeness with which the birds had made away with 
themselves. During wet weather partridges are fond of 
turnip fields and furzy coverts, lying very close. Further 
on in the season they are often found on the fallows* 
At all times beech hedges are a favourite resort^ and 
when expected to be f oimd there a man should be sent to 
the other side to beat the hedge with a stick. This is 
one of the most difficult partridge shots, as they fly out 
diagonally at great speed. 

During the middle period of the day partridges ap- 
proach water-courses, and afterwards are fond of basking 
in the sun for some hours. They feed early in the morn- 
ing, again about one o'clock afternoon, and also before 
dusk; they should not be hunted for at these periods, 
nor when they begin to call with that peculiar " juck," 
"juck," to which they give utterance in the evening. 
As they are then gathering for the night they should not 
be further disturbed. They are partial to the neigh^ 
bourhood of the field in which they have been reared, 
and hence the same ground may be advantageously 
hunted more than once during the day, as the proba- 
bility is that the birds will have returned to it. 

Occasionally when a partridge is struck, he ascends. 
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almoBt perpendicularly, to an extraordinary height in the 
air — ^this is called "towering,'* and seems to be occasioned 
by the destruction of some nerve of sense, which leares 
the bird incapable of self -guidance, and his flight is 
directed upwards in the blind effort to escape. Some 
sportsmen consider that this occurs when the bird is 
shot through the brain, others that it only happens when 
shot through the liver; the former is the more probable 
cause, as there seems to be no primary connection be- 
tween the liver and the power of directing the flight. 
One thing pretty certain is, that the throat and bill of 
birds which have towered are found full of blood. Is 
the upward flight not an effort to keep down the rising 
blood? Whatever may be the cause, "towering" is 
certainly a very curious phenomenon. Black-game also 
tower, but more rarely. 

Partridge shooting closes on the first of February. 

There is a simple rule in hare shooting, attention to 
which will very greatly simplify the matter, viz. : — ^under 
every circumstance, to fire at the tips of the ears, letting 
those alone be your mark. All other rules are contained 
in this one; still it is necessary to exemplify this more 
fully. For instance, when a hare is running straight 
from you, the ears form the proper mark ; but if running 
across ridges, never fire while she is descending from 
the crown of the ridge, but while ascending from the 
furrow to the crown, which will throw her ears f uUy into 
view. If a hare happen to run right towards you, the 
ears would still be the mark, but this is the most difficult 
shot of all, and the proper mode is to remain perfectly 
motionless until she is within thirty yards, then by a 
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slight motion or sound, attract her attention, when she 
will turn off after a pause, and afford an excellent shot. 
A hare running across may be killed at a long distance 
with No, 6 shoir— even heavier is used with deadly effect 
— ^but it is inconvenient to load with a larger size unless 
hares alone be looked for, which is seldom the case with 
the genuine sportsman. A thorough good gun will knock 
over a hare, running broadside^ with 4 or 5 shot at 
seventy yards distance, but full elevation must be taten, 
and the gun smartly fired with the head well raised and 
the eyes kept steady upon the aim. If the reader consider 
for a very short space the effect of looking at the hare 
only at this long distance, he will at once perceive the 
rationale of not taking his sight along the rib, with his 
eye well down behind the breech, as is most erroneously 
recommended in a well-known book on shooting. Distance 
requires elevation in proportion. A rifle is fitted with 
graduated sights to meet this, but the elevation of the rib 
on a fowling-piece is fixed and immoveable. But by a 
simple law in perspective, when you look at a hare at 
seventy yards, bringing mechanically the sight at the 
muzzle to bear upon her, you must have the breech of the 
gun lower than if she were only forty yards off, whereas, 
if you adopt the one-eye system, you fire at exactly the 
same elevation at all distances, because your fowling-piece 
possesses only one fixed elevation. It is the non-percep- 
tion of this that has given cause to so much bitter contro- 
versy on the effective range of fowling-pieces. It would 
be as absurd to take a level aim along the rib at seventy 
yards, as it would be to fire a rifle at a mark at two 
hundred yards with the sight set for one hundred. 
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Then came Octob^ flill of merry glee; 

For yet his nonle was totty of ^e must, 
Which he was treadhig in the wine fot's see, 

And of the ioyons oyle, whose gentle gust 
Made him so frdick and so full of lost : 

Upon a dreadfiill scorpion he did ride, 
The same which by Diane's doom nniust 

Slew great Orion; and eeke by his side 
He had his ploaghlng-share and oonlter ready tyde. 

Spenser. 

From what hidden springs does it flow that poets and 
sentimentaJists have predilections for certain of the 
months, and antipathies to, or at least indifference for, 
others of equal claims? October has ever been a favour- 
ite, so has December, so has June, so has May; of the 
last we have already given our opinion as undeserving 
these laudations. But we willingly concur in praise of 
this autumnal month as one of the finest of the year. 
There is something matured about it» Like old wine, it 
is full of mingled fire and sweetness. The mornings are 
cool and bracing; there is a crispness in the air, which 
is free from humidity, saving these one or two latter 
years, which we remark upon below. But October is not 
to be judged by these exceptional seasons. Let us blame 
the comets, now so numerously on their travek, and 
excuse the jolly old patriarch, who certainly has no reputed 
love for water. No ; like St Mungo, he might drink of 
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" ye wimpling bume, quhan bettere he couldna pree," 
but rather would he quaff the must as it flowed from the 
purple wine-press until his old noule got totty; not 
tipsy, not drunk, mark you, but giddy a httle — a shght 
after-dinnerishness, a post-prandial plenum of physical 
sensations without any derogatory mixture. 

Sometimes, indeed, he wears a nightcap of mist in the 
mornings, analogous to the cranial confusion after " that 
last bottle which did the mischief," and which you always 
tell your wife you were reluctantly pressed to swallow by 
that sad fellow Jones. But the sun and he understand 
each other, and the morning haze is followed by aU the 
brighter day. 

Then as to clothing, what an eye for colour the old 
gentleman has got! Everything rich and ruddy, gor- 
geous with purple and yellow. Look up to the Mils and 
mark their varied hues; to the woods and coverts, and 
let your eye be filled with their rich mosaic. And then 
at evening, when the sun goes down over the distant 
mountain peaks, how the skies in the west are draped 
in roseate clouds, and clouds of amber, and clouds of 
crimson, of that mingled red and orange, which no painter 
can match, let him mix his colours on his palette as he 
may. And between the blue above and the yellow below, 
as night falls in, the skies become of a greenish hue: and 
following the sun's track in the west, one bright star 
seems to witness to his glory, while further to the south 
the crescent moon, pale and wan, and wreathed in thin 
vapour, smiles faintly on the scene; not pretending to 
give light, but like a weeping maid distraught with love, 
following at a distance the god of her idolatry. Then 
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do we linger on the western mountain slopes unlal the 
skies become dark and suddenly darker still, forgetting 
earth and all its mingled joys and sorrows, until from our 
cottage window in the vale beams forth an arrowy ray, 
and with new feelings awakened, for we know the hand 
that lit the taper, and reminded of domestic bliss, ^^the 
only happiness that hath survived the fall," we hasten down 
to tell the glories we have seen ; glories typical of greater 
hereafter, when ihe sun of this life goes down, and for 
which we have a natural yearning, as Hedderwick asks — 

**How many stretch vain wings while doomed to plod 
'Mong limgd themes that snare the sool to earth I 
In bloomy Paradise had Adam birth: 
Say, does a memory of his first abode 
Linger with man?" 

This is the poetry of intellect, gracefully rendered. We 
like such. Let us, by way of contrast, give a descriptive 
address to October, beautiful of its kind: — 

Season of mists and mellow frnitftilness I 

Close bosom-friend of the matoring son; 
Conspfarhag with him how to load and bless 

With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run; 
To bend with appiea the moss'd cottage-trees, 

And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 
To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 

With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 
And still more, later flowers for ^e bees, 
Until they think warm days will never cease, 
For Bunmer has o'erbrimm'd thehr clammy cells. 

Kbats. 

This is of that class of poetry which fills the eye with 
sensuous beauties. But give us that which awakeneth 
the intellect, touches the heart, and above all, draws 
forth the hidden analogies which pervade all nature, and 
link time and eternity, heaven and earth. It is this 
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analogy which is the true source of beauty, and the cause 
of our enjoying music, sculpture, painting, and above 
all, the glories of the skies at the rising and the setting 
of the sun. That poet who so stirs the intellect, and 
calls into life the perception of these inner truths, as far 
excels the merely descriptive as the architect does the 
mason. Therefore we say we prefer Hedderwick to 
Keats. 

Whether or not the presence of a vast comet in our 
planetary system affects the weather, russet October has 
in this year of grace been, as far as it has gone, under a 
watery influence. We have somewhere heard of a f armer^s 
barometer of so obstinate and contradictory a disposition, 
that it always would insist upon predicting the very 
opposite kind of weather to that really to be anticipated. 
The good man, annoyed beyond bearing at the refractory 
quicksilver, on one particularly wet day, when the index 
pointed to "Set Fair,*' relieved his exasperated feelings 
by carrying the instrument to the door to show it the 
thick descending rain, and exclaiming, "There, ye jaud, 
wull ye beleeve your ain een ?** During the last fortnight 
or so this has been something of our own experience, and 
we have for the nonce lost all faith in philosophical 
weather-foretelling apparatus. Eainof peculiarly drench- 
ing powers, not always falling to the earth as well con- 
ducted drops ought to do under the laws of attraction^ 
but playing up and down, getting under your umbrella, 
and insinuating itself into the folds of your cravat, is 
succeeded by regular down-faUers — ^thunder showers we 
might call them if they did not last for ten or twelve 
hours at a stretch. Flooded rivers, saturated coverts, and 
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amphibious fields, have been the order of the month. 
Some few days ago, exploring a generally passable enough 
country lane, we began to doubt whether or not it was 
being converted into a navigable canal, and after vainly 
trying to pick our steps, we gallantly charged the flood, 
and passed victoriously through. 

Under such circumstances we opine that the combustion 
of gunpowder is at present somewhat smaU, and that the 
only sportsmen appreciating this state of matters are the 
men of pink coats and top-boots, whose predilection for a 
southerly wind and a cloudy sky is lyrically provorbial. 
It is not to be supposed, however, that although they 
detest frost they must rejoice in mud. As Dickens' 
Susan Nipper might say, "I may not like dusty roads, 
but it don't follow I wish to wade over my boots," 
Although, by malignant potency of lumbago, unused to 
follow hounds, we have seen more than one fox broken 
up ere now, and can well conceive the elan which animates 
the himter's breast at the view-hoUo, when every nerve 
is braced for the coming run, and the younger spirits can 
hardly restrain their ardour until the more experienced 
huntsman has laid his dogs well upon the track. Then 
comes the rush, the dash, the headlong pace, gratefully 
checked by the hoimds being momentarily at fault, and 
the science of venery being called into action. Then 
f oUows the circling cast, with the chase renewed by the 
select riders, while far behind the cock-tails taper off, 
and the death of reynard, fighting viciously and silently 
to the end, is witnessed by "few indeed where many 
meet." 

During this luwettled weather game will not be found 
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in their usual haunts, and shooting is hardly to be en- 
joyed. Partridges will seek the shelter of furzy thickets 
and thick hedges, and will be difficult to shoot when 
found. Hares will seek dry coverts, not yet having 
taken to fallow or ploughed fields. Grouse will become 
nearly unapproachable— all the better for next year's 
prospects. An agitation is springing up for the altera- 
tion of the opening->day from the twelfth of August until 
the first of September, north of the Forth and Clyde. 
This is a wise and timely movement, and alone will save 
the valuable red grouse for Scotland. A series of late 
nesting seasons, and above all, the facilities in travelling, 
must be counteracted by a judicious change in the open 
season. In the good old days of coaches and packet 
boats, to reach the principal moors upon the twelfth, was 
a matter of uncertainty. Now, in good weather or in 
bad, with birds full-feathered or half -fledged, the most 
distantly sojourning sportsman, many gentlemen coming 
annually even from America and the West Indies, opens 
the bail at day-break punctually of the twelfth. Coming 
for only a few weeks' recreation, he kills down every 
available bird, large and small — destroys the very seed as 
it were, leaves a scanty breeding-stock, and if an ^idemic 
disease follows, the moor is ruined. The rage for heavy 
bags — ^a quite recent mania — is destructive to true sport. 
From fifteen to twenty brace a-day should satisfy the 
most greedy pot-hunter; and the real sportsman— the 
man who loves to see his dogs quarter their ground well, 
and to mark their wondrous adaptation to thdr pursuit, 
is content with even less. Grouse shooting in Scotland 
has been becoming a race for distinctioti in newspaper 
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paragraphs; the evil, we are glad to say, is curing itself. 
Let proprietors combine to have the opening-day in the 
north deferred for a fortnight, if they wish to retain their 
high and supplementary grouse rents. 

As there is at present much interest among sportsmen 
about breech-loading guns, we shall close our present 
memoranda by a short description of these new weapons. 
The great feature in their construction is, that the barrels 
are not closed behind, but that each barrel is an open 
tube, with the end next the stock abutting against the 
perfectly flat perpendicular face of the false breech. The 
barrels play upon a hinge situated a few inches in front 
of the breech end, and are opened or fixed by the more- 
ment of a horizontal lever, placed under the fore-end of 
the stock in most guns; others differently constructed 
having the lever playing over the trigger guard, both 
modes being equally effective. The locks are "back- 
action.'' The method of loading is quite new and peculiar. 
A pasteboard tube 2| inches in length, and fitting into a 
chamber in the breech end of the barrel, widened out the 
thickness of the pasteboard to receive it, is open at one 
end and closed at the other by a brass capsule over a stiff 
layer of hard pasteboard. In this tough substance a 
percussion cap is imbedded, and communicating with it 
and passing outwards through the capsule, is a piece of 
brass wire, extending at right angles with the axis of the 
tube to the height of fths of an inch. The sportsman 
loads each of these cases exactly as he would a common 
gun with powder, shot, and waddings, and carries them 
to the field so loaded. To charge the gun, he half-cocks 
the locks, moves the lever, throws up the breech end of 
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the barrels, places in each a case, and refixes tiie barrels 
with the lever. The gun is now ready for use, the brass 
pins projecting upwards through a small notch in the end 
of each barrel. Upon these pins the hammer falls when 
the trigger is drawn, and the gun is discharged* The case, 
which seldom bursts, and may be recapped and used again, 
is then withdrawn and a new one inserted. It might be 
supposed that some gas would escape at the jointing at 
the breech, but such is seldom the fact, whidi may be 
accounted for partly by the case not bursting, but parti- 
cularly by the thick layer in its base keeping the gun- 
powder some little way in front of the jointing. No 
ramrod is needed, and there is great safety in loading, 
owing to the muzzle never being turned in the direction 
of the sportsman ; but beyond this remark we are unwil- 
ling, for obvious reasons, to enter further upon the merits 
of these new guns, which have many warm advocates 
and as bitter opponents. 

So far in 1858. We shall not be so nicely fastidious, 
although not prone to speak or write "shop,** as not 
here to refer, July, 1860, to our patented improvement 
on the above breech-loader. By the adoption of a 
moveable hinge, the cross pin on which the barrels play 
being converted into an eccentric rod, known to all 
mechanics and engineers as giving the most powerful and 
simple action possible, we interlock the barrels and 
breech; so that, instead of these merely abutting upon 
the flat surface of each other, and being held by a claw 
placed at some distance, and so permitting play upon the 
hinge, and consequent dipping of the muzzle, in the new 
gun they are immoveably fixed together beforebeing fired. 
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This result has been admitted as highly desirable by all 
writers on breech-loaders, and has now most efficiently 
been gained. The motion which produces this inter- 
locking at the same time brings the base of the case, the 
end of the barrels, and the face of the false breech all to 
bear firmly on each other, and to increase the gun^s shoot- 
ing powers. The solidity is perfect under the powerful 
pressure of the eccentric rod, which possesses a combina- 
tion of mechanical forces, and is immoyeable when in its 
place, otherwise than by its own lever. The more readily 
do we mention this improvement, that the invention has 
been submitted to gentlemen deeply skilled in mechanics 
and machinery, and from all we have received but one 
opinion, that the improvement carries mechanical perfec- 
tion with it, and with this addendum we close the sub- 
ject, viz. — ^that this increase of grasp and security is 
gained by a diminution of mechanism, showing that a 
less is sometimes a greater. But paradoxical truths are 
always of a high order. 

The Common Pheasant (Phasianus Cokhicus) has 
existed in these islands in a wild state for nearly six 
centuries, so as now to be looked upon in quite the light 
of an indigenous bird by those unskilled in natural history. 
Yet here it is by no means quite capable of self-support, 
and differs from other game in this, that it must be fed 
in winter, particularly when preserved in any number. 
In point of fact the pheasant cannot be strictiy said to 
exist here in a wild state, but rather holds a middle position 
between domestic poultry and birds which are really /erce 
natural. He is never to be found at any distance from 
t)uck coverts, especially such as have a thick undergrowth 
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of brambles and other shelter. In judging, therefore, of 
coverts, this essential underwood must be looked for by 
the young sportsman. From this semi-domestic state it 
also arises, that where pheasants are extensively preserved 
a large number are raised by the keeper "by hand," from 
eggs either taken from wild nests or laid by birds kept in 
aviaries, termed "pheasantries." It is said that if the 
eggs are removed judiciously from the wild nests, one by 
one as laid, but always leaving the first three or four in 
the nest, the wild hen will in the end lay eight or ten 
more eggs than she would otherwise do. This may be 
questioned; but, if true, is well worthy the notice of 
keepers, who may thus raise many more birds. In a wild 
state the hen lays generally about fifteen to twenty eggs, 
but only eight or ten in a pheasantry, although to this 
there are curious and great exceptions, up to seventy or 
eighty eggs. In pheasantries, means should be taken to 
prevent the eggs being destroyed by the male bird; and, 
as it is impossible to keep continual watch, the hens should 
be induced to seek a dark secluded comer, by forming for 
her an artificial nest covered thinly with straw. Under 
this straw have a net exactly of mesh wide enough to 
allow the egg to drop through into a box below, filled 
with soft seeds or sheUings, leaving only a few inches 
between ; the cock-bird cannot then reach the egg^ which 
falls uninjured on the soft seeds below, and is safely 
removed. The propensity of gallinaceous birds in con- 
finement to destroy the eggs seems to be very general. 
The best domestic fowls under which to hatch pheasants^ 
eggs are of a cross between the barn-door and game fowl. 
Bantams are also very good; they may be entrusted with 
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eight or nine eggs. On being hatched the hen and brood 
are placed in a well-roofed coop on a close-Bhayen grass 
plot, the hen never being allowed to go at large. The 
author published, early in 1856 — ^in that excdlent news- 
paper, The Field, which all sportsmen should read — ^v^y 
minute directions for the rearing of the young birds, too 
long for the purpose of a gossippng volume like this. 
But he may here mmition, that great and unceasing 
attention is necessary; and that when the young birds 
are not su^qsorted by acidulous stimulating food they 
invariably droop. This may be prevented by regularly 
giving them crumbs of toasted bread which has been 
soaked in chamber-lye — a mode of feeding known to very 
few gamekeepers. Their other food consists principally 
of chopped eggs, cresses, ants, shelled oats, and maggots. 
Maggots, however, should be always scoured and purified 
by being kept for a night in dean river-sand, and never 
be given fresh from the carrion in which they have been 
engendered. The poults are turned out when about three 
months old. A brood is called a "nide." 

Pheasants taken from coverts and placed in aviaries for 
breeding purposes should be put together not later than 
January, all the better if sooner. The same may be said 
of birds introduced to re-stock coverts. The system of 
raising pheasants by hand, and the precariousness of their 
general propagation in coverts, owing to wet seasons and 
other causes, have created quite a trade in live birds and 
eggs. This is sevCTely reprobated by sportsmen— who yet 
buy them. Were the hens prolific in confinement all 
causes of complaint would cease, because it would become 
a businjBss so to keep them for their produce; but so few 
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eggs being laid, a high price must be charged to remune- 
rate for a whole year's expenses. This gives the poacher 
great temptation to rob nests in coverts, and renders it 
difficult to point out a remedy for the pernicious practice. 
Where battue shooting is not carried on, it will rarely 
happen that a sufficient stock of pheasants cannot be kept 
on an estate; and battues, by over-preserving pheasants, 
and rabbits in particular, have done more than any thing 
else connected with shooting to increase poaching, 
trafficking in ^gs, and other evils which have rendered 
the game-laws obnoxious to non-sportsmen and utili- 
tarians; and perhaps while these miserable apologies for 
shooting are practised, being as like real manly sport as 
slaughtering a fallow-buck is like deer-stalking, it will be 
in vain to decry the traffic in question. 

As abeady mentioned, pheasants are put into an aviary 
for breeding purposes, or into coverts to re-stock them, 
not later than January or February. For the former 
there should be one cock to four hens. Hens only one 
year old are nearly if not quite barren. The male birds 
should be at least two years old. The variety with the 
beautiful white ring on the neck are the finest, but they 
breed indiscriminately. Indeed the cock-pheasant, being 
a bold bird, will breed readily with domestic poultry, and 
even with the grey-hen. The author had the pleasure of 
preserving a beautiful specimen of the latter hybrid, shot 
in Ayrshire. It has been asserted that the hybrid of the 
pheasant and domestic fowl is not barren if bred with the 
cock-pheasant, and that the progeny revert to the pheasant 
type, but are finer and more prolific birds ; this is worthy 
of a trial, but, if true, is contrary to the general laws of 
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animated nature. The Hon. Grantley Berkeley has 
written much upon the reproductive power of hybrids, 
but the subject seems involved in much obscurity, and 
would require a long course of inductive experimentalism 
to solve it. Direct crossing will certainly not succeed 
beyond the first generation, else all animated nature 
would run to confusion. Artificial crossing does seem 
possible beyond common belief under certain modifica- 
tions. A white variety of the common pheasant, and the 
gold and silver species, cannot with propriety be classed 
among our birds of game. Some common pheasants are 
of a buff colour. 

In pheasant shooting two varieties of the dog, not 
abready treated of, are used — ^the cocker or spaniel, and 
the retriever. Both may be used with advantage in other 
kinds of shooting, the retriever being invaluable, and far 
too little employed by sportsmen. The retriever, as his 
name implies, is simply any dog which recovers and fetches 
game when killed, as some pointers and setters do by 
nature, while others of these varieties are so taught, 
especiaUy on the Continent. This is an accomplishment, 
however, these breeds are much better without. But a 
proper retriever should be a powerful dog, patient, and 
quite under command, and never leaving your foot until 
told to do BO. The Irish and Tweedside water spaniels 
make good retrievers, but want power, to secure which a 
cross with a genuine Newfoundland dog is recommended. 
A perfect retriever must possess a good nose, strength, 
and steadiness, and must take to water freely — acquire 
these qualities by any manner of breeding whatever. He 
must be soft-mouthed, i.e., he must not injure game while 
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carrying, bat, like Isaak Walton with the frog, use them 
as though he loved them. The produce of a strong New- 
foundland dog with a gentle-tempered setter slut is as 
good as can possibly be advised. Such will both hunt 
covert well, doing quietly the work of a dozen noisy boys, 
and retrieve wounded and dead game successfully through 
goodness of nose derived from the dam. But as good and 
bad qualities in dogs are hereditary, the young sportsman 
need not pay particular attention as to how the good 
qualities have been obtained by crossing, provided that 
they are there, and cannot do better than purchase the 
progeny of proved parents, regardless of the breed — ^this 
being quite a different thing from setters or pointers, 
which have a certain specific and instinctive work to do, 
independent of general sagacity. Retrievers are seldom 
thoroughly trained until two years old; they cannot be 
broken-in at once like the pointer — Whence the best are 
those which have followed a keeper's steps from puppy- 
hood, and their price is high when perfect in all their 
parts. In fact, no dog is so valuable to the sportsman, 
yet, notwithstanding, they are not used to nearly the 
extent they deserve. A retriever saves time, game, money 
for beaters, and also saves labour in trapping, by recover- 
ing dead game which would otherwise be lost, and serve 
for food for all sorts of running vermin, which are thus 
drawn into ground where retrievers are not used. 

The spaniel, springer, and cocker, are terms for va- 
rieties of the dog according to size and appearance, but 
perhaps all of the same stock. They may be called dimin- 
utive setters, which they much resemble in apppearance. 
The best breed is the Clumber spaniel, which is usually 
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white in colour, marked with large lemon spots. Thej 
are larger tlian the cocker, and should always be mate, 
hunting dose and examining strictly every nook and 
comer, and if possible should be trained to go ^*down to 
shot'' They are used in all kinds of covert shooting, and 
sometimes may be brought judiciously into j^y for grouse, 
when they sit very dose on bad-scenting days. Our little 
staunch friend, the common terrier, may do much of what 
the best cockers are ci^ble; and some good breeds of the 
Skye terrier (not the insignificant and half -idiotic wretches 
now sold as such, and which are mere lap-dogs) will do 
all tiiat spaniels can, even to retrieving. The genuine 
Scottish terrier, a taller dog than the Skye, and now 
seldom to be met with, makes an excellent covert dog, 
especially for rabbits, which it pursues with great cunning 
and perseverance. 

Pheasant shooting opens on the first of October. It 
is seldom that the coverts are then searched for them, the 
leaves and underwood being as yet too thick. What 
birds fall before the gun early in October are generally 
found in turnips and stubble near coverts. Many i^rts- 
men consider a pheasant the most easily killed of all birds, 
frwn its size and heavy flight — ^yet this is hardly correct. 
A pheasant certainly does rise slowly, but it continues to 
do so to a very consideraUe elevation, and, besides, spreads 
out its tail broadly, and in such a manner that tlie young 
sportsman is apt to be deceived as to the position of the 
body of the bird, and horn both iiiese causes fires too low. 
Grouse and partridges generally rise to a certain height, 
and then go off more horizontally, but the steady ascent 
of t^e (feasant renders it pcoper to fire at the head only, 
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and then any common size of shot, from 4 to 6, will 
readily bring them down. As they always fall diagonally, 
with a wavy motion of the tail, it is hardly possible to 
know wh^i they are killed dead; and as a winged pheasant 
wiU run quicker than a man through covert, not a moment 
should be lost in sending a dog after a fallen bird. When 
searching for pheasants in fields, near coverts, always 
hunt outwards from the covert, whatever may be the 
direction of the wind, otherwise the birds will run in on 
your approach. Either pointers or setters may be used, 
but it spoils any but very old dc^ to allow than to enter 
the covert, where, even when they do find, you cannot 
make out if the underwood be thick where the point is. 
Pheasants are most readily found in tiie open fields in the 
afternoon. 

Covert footing is the term applied to the sport of 
driving game of aU kinds out of the woods or covarts, the 
sportsman being placed either on the outskirts, or in very 
large woods at open passages called ^^ rides,'' which are 
made throu^ the woods for that purpose. A number of 
beaters, each am^ with a stout stick, march in line 
through the covert, beating the bushes, and enlivening 
the air with cries of " Cock-cock," "Heycock," with such 
variations as may happen to strike the mind of the more 
imaginative youth, who is above mere routine. It is 
customary for one gun, generally the head keeper or a 
practised shot, to accompany and direct the beaters. The 
game, disturbed by tiie steady advance of the beaters, run 
forwards or to the sides, and, when seen, are signalled to 
the sportsman by cries of "mark^ cock," "mark, rabbit," 
and so on, or by the warning cry that the bird gone off 
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is a hen pheasant — "ware hen, ware hen." When a shot 
is fired all the beaters stop until commanded again to go 
on, and on no account must one beater advance before 
tiie others. The sportsmen, meantime, when on the 
outskirts, and not placed at rides, advance with the 
beaters, but keeping up the relative distance before them 
according to circumstances, in general about fifty yards, 
making no noise which may deter the game from leaving 
their shelter. When placed at a ride the position should 
be maintained until the very last yard of brushwood be 
beaten, as it will often happen that game, pheasants 
especially, when so driven, will squat in the last bush 
and not leave its protection until very hard pressed. The 
same rule applies to the termination of a narrow covert, 
to which one gun should proceed when the beaters 
approach to within one hundred and fifty yards of it, and 
where pheasants will often lie on the extreme verge, being 
most reluctant to rise from their final shelter. Every 
bush and cover of any kind should at these places be 
searched most carefully, as pheasants run so low and so 
cunningly as to gain unseen little nooks and hollows where 
they lie close. The author has not unfrequently, even 
while the thing appeared to be correctly done, seen 
pheasants rise from the extreme end of a covert, after the 
sportsmen had stood for some minutes, within two yards 
of them, conversing upon their surprise at finding the 
covert "blank," the discussion receiving a sudden solution 
by the sonorous sound of uprising wings. After the 
coverts are beaten, all the neighbouring hedges and 
clumps of bushes and brambles should be searched. 
It is customary to shoot cock-pheasants only, and to 
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impose a fine upon thei^rtsmen who break this rule, the 
money being escheated to the head keeper, or applied to 
defray the expenses of a dinner at the end of the season, 
when shootings are rented by a party of gentlemen. This 
rule is very frequently overstretched. It should not be 
forgotten that the desired end may be frustrated by having 
too many hens, as well as by having too few, and in 
whatever way the disproportion of sexes is caused, the 
result — reduction in increase — ^is the same. If the cocks 
are continually killed down, few male birds will arrive at 
that complete maturity so essential to producing a healthy 
stock. On the other hand, if the hens are continually 
spared, they will not only grow out of proportion to the 
number of cocks, but the aged hens will beat off the two 
and three year old birds. The hens may be distinguished 
from the cocks by the equableness of their flight, the 
latter beating the air with their wings more loudly and 
irregularly. There is a well-ascertained fact, that the 
further polygamy is carried, the fewer males are pro- 
duced. Very old hens should certainly be destroyed. 
The most prolific are the two and three year old birds. 
When the hen first begins to lay, she drops six or seven 
unproductive eggs promiscuously through the woods. 
These eggs are often picked up and sold : this may explain 
to the uninitiated why bought eggs so very often fail to 
produce birds. There are various modes of feeding 
pheasants, so as to prevent the grain being picked up by 
other birds. The most simple is to feed them at regular 
hours, to which they will soon learn to attend. All 
pheasant preserves should have sheltering underwood, 
and there is no plant for the purpose equal to the 
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riiododendron. Pheasant shooting closes on the fiist of 
Fehmaij. 

The following appeals to convey the resolutions come 
to in Parliament up(Hi the future charges to be made for 
game certificates: — 

1. That in lieu of the duties now payable on game 
certificates in Great Britain and Ireland re^)ectiYel7, 
there shall be charged the following duties of Excise : — 

For a licence in Great Britain, or a certificate in Ire- 
land, to be taken out by every person who shall use any 
dog, gun, net, or other engine for the purpose of taking 
or killing any game whatever, or any woodcock, snipe, 
quail, or landraQ, ot any conies, or any deer, or shall 
take or kill by any means whatever, or shall assist in any 
manner in the taking or kilHng, by any means whatever, 
of any game, or any woodcock, snipe, quail, or landrail, 
or any coney, or any deer : — 

If such licence or certificate shall be taken out after 
the 6th day of April and before the 1st day of November — 

To expire on the 6th day of April in the 
following year, £3 

To expire on the 31st day of October in the 
same year in which the licence or certificate 
shall be taken out, 2 

If such licence or certificate shall be taken 
out on or after the 1st day of November — 

To expire on the 6th day of April following, 2 

2. That any person having the right to kiU 
game on any lands in England or Scotland 
shall be entitled to take out a licence to autho- 
rise any servant^ for whom he shall be charge- 
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able to the duty of assessed taxes, as a game- 
keeper, to kill game upon same lands, upon . 

payment of a duty of £2 

3. That it is expedient to amend the laws relating to 
game certificates and licences to deal in game. 

GAME LICENCES IN SCOTLAND. 

In answer to a question put to the Lord Advocate, by 
a Member of Parliament, whether there were any reasons 
why the law should not be assimilated to that of England 
on the subject? 

Mr Moncrieff said that no licence was required to sell 
game in Scotland, and he could see no reason why the 
law of that country should not be assimilated to the law 
of England in that respect. 

We now observe that an annual charge of two pounds 
has been fixed upon for licence to deal in game in Scot- 
land. This is an excellent provision, and wDl help 
greatly to prevent poaching. 



No. XI.-NOVEMBER. 



** Next WAS November ; he fbU groese and fiat 
As fed with lard, and that right well ndght i 
For he had been a fittting hogs of late, 

That yet his browea with sweat did reek and steem. 
And yet the season was ftill sharp and breem; 

In planting eeke he took no small delight : 
Whereon he rode, not easie was to deeme; 
. For it a dreadM centanre was in sight, 
The seed of Satnme and fidre Nais, Chiron hight" 

SPSlfSBB. 

Ab if to yindicate its prerogative, and spurn as foul shame 
upon its dignity and right of changing as it listeth, the 
weather has for these few weeks so conducted itself as to 
upset all the theories and prognostications founded upon 
the experience of 1856 and 1867. A year ago we had the 
yellow gorse bursting forth in a second golden bloom, and 
our pasture fields remained grassy and green under an 
ahnost vernal sky. Two years ago winter weather was 
unknown until the middle of January; and improved 
drainage, extended plantations, an alleged change in the 
direction of the great Gulf Stream, and many other 
things, were lugged in as causes of a probably lasting 
amelioration in our winter temperature. This year again 
comes dark November, and, presto I all is changed. Un- 
beloved by poets — ^who expend their fine phrenzies upon 
russet October, with his autumnal hues, and December, 
with his blazing log-fires and Christmas [^festivitiefi— 
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November, who has never one good word said on his 
behalf, but is continually being snubbed and darkly mixed 
up with suicidal and other truculent tendencies, must be 
in quite a suitable frame of mind to enter into a conspiracy 
with the weather. Last year he contrived to get rid of 
some of his wrath in a commercial direction ; checkmated 
by returning prosperity, he now leagues himself with fogs 
and east winds, threatens us with ^^ cramps and side- 
stitches that shall pen our breath up, M all our bones with 
aches, and make us roar." Verily, in future he must be 
provided for. Men must wrap themselves up in good 
warm watch-coats, buttoned over favourable bank pass- 
books, strong on the credit side. Thus fortified, they may 
fearlessly face the conspirator. Yet November's lot is 
hard; he is a neglected child of the year, has no holidays, 
and is tantalised with rumours of coming pantomimes 
which he never yet may see. 

***** He hean no nrasic, 
Seldom he tmiles, and smiles in snch a sort 
As if he mocked himself; and scorned his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at anything." 

He is the Cassius of the months, and has a lean and 
hungry look. 

"He thinks too mnch; such men are dangerous.'* 
His '56 and '57 promises of good behaviour were made to 
be broken; he is not to be trusted. Hark, what is that, 
even now while we write, tapping, tapping, at the window 
pane? Bain, a thaw, by all that is ridiculous in Zadkiel's 
Almanac! 

There cannot be a better proof of the correctness of 
what we have often asserted, viz., that the killing of large 
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bags of game is a delusion and a snare, and not essentiiy. 
to the enjoyment of sport, than the zest with which wood- 
cock shooting is foUowed. Except on rare occasioiis, 
when the birds have newly arrived and are not yet 
recovered from the fatigue of their flight over the Grerman 
Ocean, the number of cocks which fall to the gun on any 
one day is very small. Even a ^^ couple" is not sneered 
at, and a ^^bag'' is out of the question. In fvomiscuous 
shooting, the man who has killed one or two woodcocks is 
the hero of the day, and the birds are sure to be presented 
to the lord of the manor, or person present who is highest 
in rank. The sporting tendencies of the British people 
form part and parcel of thdr literature and most xpfoate 
illustrations. A writer in the Times^ evidently a fresh 
hand at the bellows, one of whose ^^eadeis" was quoted 
in Wednesday's Herald^ has recently illustrated political 
positions most clearly by sporting similes. In his latest 
eflPusion he most deftly likens Lord Elgin's operations in 
China and Japan to a "battue," where "Tien-an and 
Jeddo are the two woodcocks of the day's sport." This 
is his climax — he cannot get beyond the scolopax. 

Were the pursuit of this bird amenable to fixed rules, 
probably it would cease to be prized so highly. Although 
a table delicacy, still it would not form so prominent a 
feature in shooting. What few hints our experience fur- 
nishes us, we give the reader; they certainly will not lead 
him astray. 

The woodcock (scolopax rusticola) is the largest species 
of the snipe family, weighing about twelve ounces. He 
is a larger bird than the woodcock of America (& Minor), 
but with which he is frequently ccmfounded, and breeds 
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freely on the contment of Europe, frequenting swampy 
ground as being adapted to his long bill. Of late years 
the. woodcock has frequently bred in Scotland, but for 
sport we depend entirely upcm the migrants from Norway 
and other northern coimtries. These usually arrive during 
October and November, on moonlight nights — as they 
are nocturnal Inrds — and witii an east wind. Alighting 
on our shores, they may then be killed in numbers, but 
soon betake themselves to sequestared woods, assuming 
solitary habits, and feeding at night on open mar^y 
grounds near to the thick coverts where they conceal 
themselves by day. When a iroet sets in they go down 
to the warmer sea-coast, and it is there in Scotland, and 
in the bogs of Ireland, that the best cock shooting is to be 
had. That great sportsman, Mr F. A. Milbanke, whose 
deeds we have often chronicled, for instance, recently 
killed to his own gun in Lewis ninety-three woodcocks over 
one dog in three days. But were the frost to break up pro- 
bably not one titiie the number could be seen on the same 
ground on the day following. From this reaaoa wood- 
cock shooting in 1857-8 was nearly a blank. A Mend of 
ours — a crack sportsman — only contrived to kill twenty- 
nine on his beat in Cantire. The previous year afforded 
him (me hundred and twenty-seven. In 1859-60 he 
killed one hundred and thirty-two. Hard weather is 
likely to give great qK)rt, and it is only when the birds 
are so collected that anything like a rule in shooting can 
be applied. In Ireland an army of boys is set to beat the 
ground; and this is also, so far, practised in Scotland. 
But our system is to hunt the coverts caref ally with one 
keeper, and an assistant boy or two, and a steady old 
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clofle-rangiiig dog of any breed whateyer. The bird is 
generally found lurking under a holly or other evergreen 
tree, and the difELculty is, that his mode of flight is most 
uncertain. We have seen him rise with a clattering of the 
wings, like a pheasant, and otherwise go away as noise* 
lessly as an owl. If they are inclined to sit, we should 
prefer to make a detour^ when the dog points or feathers, 
and get in front of the tree, to which the keepw should 
then advance and flush the bird towards you. A slight 
touch brings them down, and No. 8 is the best size of shot. 
When a bird is flushed and not killed, he should be marked 
and followed up, and when you arrive near to the spot 
where he is supposed to lie, if the wind be blowing 
towards you, go beyond him, and let your man follow up 
and drive him in your direction. We have found them 
so uncertain in their motions as to make further advice 
nearly useless. On the same day we have seen some birds 
lie so close that they could hardly be flushed at all, and 
others, in the same coverts, go of on our approach, without 
affording the slightest chance of an aim. It is a good 
rule to fire at them on the slightest chance, as they fall 
with a touch. We have once or twice flushed a couple of 
cocks, never more, from imder one tree; but although 
they do not congregate, they have favourite localities 
near some suitable feeding-ground. On smooth, soft turf, 
and among cows' droppings, you may see where they 
have been feeding during the previous night; and it is 
lawful for unlicensed persons to take them by means of 
horse-hair springs set on these spots. There is no close- 
time for woodcock shooting, and the very best sport in the 
West of Scotland is in February and March, if the 
weather be dry and frosty. 
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The word ^^dofie-time^' reminds us of the Dalness deer 
forest controversy. The last link to complete our chain 
of reasoning has been supplied by Monzie himself, who 
has killed in due season and condition no fewer than forty 
stags (including the "king of the year"), being four more 
than Earl Wemyss bargained for. Our view of the case, 
maintained solely in the British press, as far as we can 
learn, has thus been proven to be correct in every point. 
On a future occasion we may have something new and 
interesting to say on deer forests, a subject of much con- 
tention at present, and apparently not well imderstood. 

Our object in writing these Memoranda being to illus- 
trate all kinds of sport, from lofty deer-stalkjng to humble 
angling in the tiniest brook, a long course of investigation 
haying proved to our entire satisfaction that field sports 
are innocent recreations, free from those contaminating 
elements unjustly laid to their charge, and highly tending 
to Tpaint-ftin the vigour of a nation exposed to all the 
dangers of a luxurious civilisation and enervating profes- 
sions, we areglad to find our simple notes not unappreciated 
by the public. Like everything else, field sports may be 
overdone, but use and abuse are very different words; 
and in an extended course of reading we have been hi^y 
gratified by the almost universal testimony of great and 
philosophic writers to their value, and you wiU seldom 
read the history of a great man— an Alexander, a Hamp- 
den, or a Washington — ^but you will learn that he loved 
and excelled in manly sports. We have, upon the highest 
authority, that Wellington was an admirable q)0]rtsman, 
"the best sportsman," says Lord Comwallis, "that I 
ever knew." To take an example from another phase of 
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intellectual distinction, we instance the late historian, 
Patrick Eraser Tytler, a man who has been proclaimed 
the true type of the Christian gentleman. With him 
shooting was a passion, and his valuable life might have 
been longer spared, had he not been in a measure de- 
prived of his annual reinvigorating pursuit by his removal 
to London, and the weight of his literary engagements. 
Professionally we have had much intercourse with sports- 
men, properly so called, and for breadth of mental grasp, 
gentleness and humanity of character, and a certain nn- 
definable manliness, we have never, as a class, met their 
compeers. Be assured that fathers cannot do better than 
train their sons to field exercises, teaching them at the 
same time to discriminate between them and degrading 
imitations, and between q)ortsmen and sporting-men — 
wide as the poles asunder. Would space permit, we 
should gladly quote some passages from Burton in proof 
of these remarks. And, as that learned author truly says, 
there are many other sports besides shooting and fishing, 
sports adapted for the inhabitants of cities, and the due 
provision for which should meet the attention of our rulers. 
Hear the quaint old philosopher: — "Many other sports 
and recreations there be, much in use, as ringing, bowling, 
shootiDg, which Askam commends in a just volume, and 
hath in former times been enjoyned by statute as a defen- 
sive exercise and an honour to our land, as well may wit- 
ness our victories in France; keelpins, trouks, coits, 
pitching-bars, hurling, wrestling, leaping, running, fen- 
cing, mustring, swimming, wasters, foot-ball, balown, 
quintans, etc., and many such, which are the common 
recreations of the country folk«" Here be a goodly choice, 
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my masters, Burton haying already treated on hunting, 
hawking, fowling, and fishing, which last he terms ^^a 
kinde of hunting by water, be it with nets, weeles, baits, 
angling, or otherwise, and yeelds all out as much pleasure 
to some men." We shall return to this branch of our 
subject, being anxious to see recreative open-air amuse- 
ments become part and parcel of our national institutions. 
What deep and suggestive words are these, "as well may 
witness our victories in France? " There is a solid ring 
about them. 

It is hardly possible in this month to make a bag of 
grouse, except on rough, knoUy country, and during a 
black frost, which causes them to sit. Both grouse and 
black-game may be driven to advantage, the sportsman 
posting himself in the usual line of their flight, and send- 
ing a man ^ound to disturb the game. In practising this, 
never fire at advancing birds ; allow them to pass you be- 
fore drawing the trigger, or, which is the better plan, 
suddenly rise and show yourself while the birds are still 
about thirty yards from you; they will then hesitate and 
diverge in their flight, and afford a fair shot. A retriever 
is now useful even on the moors, for the birds are strong 
and in high feather, and will fly a great way imless killed 
outright or having a wing broken. 

Mountain mists occur now not unfrequently. Reader, 
were you ever caught in one? If not, you have not had 
one of the most tantalizing, and withal dangerous, of 
human experiences. Mists are no joke. You turn once 
round to hsten to some remark perhaps, or are otherwise 
diverted from your course; from that moment all is 
strange and mysterious, everything is seen through a dis-* 
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torted medium, and your only safety lies in seeking a 
running stream and following its course. Small com- 
passes may be had at most opticians — ^we saw some the 
other day at our neighbour's, Mr Gardner's — and we 
recommend their use to all visiting unknown moors. We 
once carried a compass daily for a lengthened period 
without being caught in a fog, and one day were so 
caught, when, as ill-luck would have it, we were minus 
the little indicator through some mistake, and never can 
we forget the extreme sensation of eerieness and anxiety 
until a happily-discovered stream, for the hill was rough 
and dangerous at parts, led us down to safe ground. We 
have known some curious cases of persons lost in a mist. 
Where the ground is at all flat or undulating, you are 
certain to move in a circle, sometimes imtil exhausted 
nature takes refuge in the sleep that knows- no waking. 
A highly esteemed friend, the late Mr John Muir, from 
whom in our early days we gained much sporting infor- 
mation, once travelled in a circle during a whole day on 
the moors near Largs, and, when becoming utterly ex- 
hausted, was saved by the sudden lifting of the whole 
cloud of vapour. We remember an amusing instance of 
a party of anglers from Edinburgh attempting a short 
cut over a moor in Perthshire. They started at 8 a.m., 
and at 7 p.m., thirsty and footsore, raised a shout of joy 
on discovering a village and hostelry in a valley under 
thdr feet; hastening down with renewed vigour, imagine 
their surprise and astonishment at being cordially wel- 
comed by the Boniface with whom they had that morning 
parted. In this instance the circle had been a wide one, 
and luckily the hostelry stood on its periphery. There 
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was no mist, it was simply a case of wandering, in 
which the tendency to move in a circle seems a rule, 
and worthy of investigation by philosophers. 

In this dull month we draw towards the fireside with 
feelings of comfort after a day's exposure to the keen air. 
The pleasures of a good dinner are not to be despised, and 
as most books on shooting give a few culinary recipes, let 
us follow so worthy an example. 

There is certainly no lunch on a moor to equal cc4d 
grouse. Why it is so we cannot teU, but we never heard 
the axiom dispiuted. A well-assorted lunch is worthy of 
the study of the fair sex, who wiU have many a grateful 
wish wafted towards them when the opened pannier re- 
veals its varied stores. To quote Keats' words, and 
palter with them in a double sense— 

" Mothers and wives I who day by day prepare 
The scrip, with needments, for the moontain air; 
And all ye gentle girls, who foster up 
Udderless lambs, and in a little cup 
Will put choice honey for a favonr*d yoath: 
Yea, every one attend I for in good tmth 
Our vows are wanting to our great god Pan." 

Emdtxioh. 

Pan, Pan! What Pan? Frying-pan? Answer ye com- 
mentators who can pluck mysterious meanings out of 
nothing, and make every molehill a mountain. But this 
we can aver that our pan is more available and more 
bounteous than Keats', and quite as likely to give forth a 
responsive sound when the "sacred fire" he prates of 
sends up its " crackling in the fragrant pile." Shade of 
Soyer — ^but we grow sadly profane, and most disloyal to 
the Muses! 
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TO ROAST GAME. 

To roast a partridge, grouse, or any other bird of the 
gaUinaceous order, is as simple a process of cookery as can 
be attempted. The great error, however, which cooks 
most frequently commit in the operation, is that they 
place the birds too near the fire when first put down, and 
consequently cook them too fast, as well as too much iii 
some respects. The surface becomes scorched and burnt 
before the flesh of the bird is actuaUy warmed through ; 
the juices are dissipated, the flavour lost, and the natural 
tenderness of the meat entirely destroyed. To remedy 
this evil, it will be necessary to caution the cook to place 
the spit at first at a considerable distance from the fire, 
so that the body of the bird will become thoroughly 
heated before the browning of the surface takes place; 
then to move it by degrees nearer the fire, so that the 
heat can penetrate thoroughly through the entire mass. 

During this process it will be necessary to baste the 
birds occasionally with their own drippings or a small 
particle of melted butter, with which may be put a 
trifling portion of salt and black pepper. The drippings 
should be caught on pieces of thin and crisp toast laid in 
the bottom of the pan: the crust of the bread should be 
pared off, and one small slice wiU answer for each bird. 

When the birds are neariy cooked, they may be lightly 
dredged with flour, powdered cracker, or breadnsrumbs, 
which, Tmiting with the juices exuding from every pore, 
form a beautiful brown crust. This process, heiare a 
brisk fire, should occupy about twenty minutes for a 
partridge, fifteen minutes for a snipe, woodcock, or plover, 
and twenty-five to thirty for a grouse; — a little longer, 
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perhaps, for the last-mentioned bird, as it should be well 
done. 

Serve them up each on a slice of toast, on hot dishes, 
and well covered. 

LARDED GAME. 

Grame-birds of all kinds, when skilfully trussed, larded 
handsomely, and roasted brown, present a very beautiful 
appearance on the table; but we do not relish them so 
well as when served up perfectly au natureL However, 
as before said, it is sometimes not only expedient but 
agreeable to us to consult the palates of our friends as 
well as to titillate their fancies by the variety of our 
set -out 

The process «£ larding is a very simple matter, and 
may be learned from any cookery-book. The practice of 
it, however, upon small game in particular, requires some 
judgment and a great deal of nicety. 

Before larding the birds, they may or may not be 
stuffed with a smaU portion of grated pork, bread-crumbs, 
and butter: the drippings ought to be received, as before, 
upon slices of thin toast. Roasted in this way, biixis are 
certainly more juicy than when cooked perfectiy plain, 
but are not, perhaps, so delicate to the palate of a true 
epicurean sportsman, as they have lost a portion of their 
natural gamy flavour, owing to the circumstance that the 
flesh and juices have become impregnated with the fat 
used in the larding, as well as that in the stuffing. 

Larded grouse are better than larded partridges, larded 
partridges better than larded snipe, and larded snipe 
better than larded woodcock. 
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BROILED GAME. 

Partridges, when split in the back and broiled over 
bright wood-ooals, with a dressing of butter, salt, and a 
trifle of pepper, are very good; and this, perhaps, is the 
most convenient and safe way of having them cooked 
when from home. The cook shoidd be careful not to 
bum or cook them too fast; the coals should not be too 
hot, or rather the gridiron should not be allowed to rest 
too near them, otherwise the surface of the body will be 
scorched black before the interior of the flesh is warmed 
through. If the legs of the gridiron are not long enough 
to protect the bird from the too direct effects of the hot 
coals, it is very easy to remedy the evil by putting pieces 
of brick under each leg. 

TO SPLIT AND BROIL PARTRIDGES BEFORE A COAL-FIRE. 

We recommend the use of the common beafsteak- 
roaster, which sits erect before the grate: we have part- 
ridges cooked in this way very often, and find them most 
excellent. 

In all cases, game should be served up on hot dishes. 

BOILED GAME. 

Some epicures are very fond of larded and boiled part- 
ridges, as well as grouse. We are not very partial to 
either, although we can partake of both by way of 
variety, particularly if they be served up with celery- 
sauce, made without the admixture, however, of any 
kind of spice. 

Birds should be boiled in a covered pot lined with 
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china or tin, with just sufficient water to cover them 
nicely. They should be removed from the hot fire as 
soon as they begin to boil briskly, and allowed to simmer 
at the side till nearly done, and then permitted to boil up 
briskly again for a few moments before removing entirely. 
The lid should be raised now and then, and the scum, as 
it comes to the surface, skimmed off: this precaution is 
very necessary, as it adds much to the whiteness and con- 
sequent beauty of the birds when served up. A few 
grains of rice thrown into the pot will also assist in pre- 
serving the flesh white. The more slowly birds are boiled, 
the better; in fact, the whole process should be confined 
within a simmer : the more gradual the simmer, the more 
tender will be the flesh. It requires a longer time to cook 
game in this way than to roast or broil it. 

OTHER WAYS OF COOKING GROUSE OR PHEASANTS. 

Some persons have a fancy for cooking grouse, or rather 
basting them, with a rich gravy made of butter, spice, 
and port wine. We have eaten them stewed in this kind 
of dressing, as weU as stuffed with a variety of herbs or 
forced meat balls. 

These made dishes are all very nice in themselves, and 
calculated to please the fancy of many; but a pheasant 
stewed in port wine and spices is no longer a pheasant, 
and therefore does not suit our palate; for, when we eat 
game, we like both to know it and taste it. 

Pheasants are very passable when split in the back and 
broiled, as recommended for partridges. There are other 
modes for cooking grouse, which, however, are not worth 
referring to. 
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TO COOK A SNIPE, WOODCOCK, PLOVER, ETC. 

As before said, the mare plainly game-birds are cooked^ 
the better. This obseryation applies particularly to the 
two former birds, as they each possess a rich gamy fiayoiir 
which should be preserved imadulterated by any of the 
complicated arts of cookery. 

A snipe may be larded and roasted; but a woodcock 
jamais— jamais! We regard a larded woodcock entirely 
outri—B, positive abomination. Yet there are some ex- 
cellent cooks who will persist in serving them in this 
way, as well as some would-be epicures who affect to 
relish them. 

Snipes ar^ sometimes stuffed with herbs and baked. 
We consider such a dish on a par with partridge-pie. 

Snipes, as well as partridges, are often roasted with a 
slice or two of fat pork wrapped around them, and then 
enclosed in sheets of writing paper well greased with 
butter or fresh lard. The result of this process differs 
but httle from that of larding. 

Both snipe and woodcock require less time to cook 
than partridges, — ^in fact, should be rather underdone 
than overdone. From ten to fifteen minutes before a 
brisk fire is quite sufficient. When cut into, the blood 
should be seen on the edge of the knife, otherwise the 
juices of the bird have been dissipated by over-cooking. 
This should never be the case either with a partridge or 
grouse. The appearance of blood when carving these 
two latter birds is a sure indication that they have been 
taken from the fire too soon, and that the meat will 
consequently taste tough and raw. 
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COOKING OTHER KINDS OF GAME. 

There are a great variety of other kinds of game- 
birds, known as /«n, shore^ or heach birds, which require 
very nice management to make them agreeable to an 
epicurean palate. 

When these birds are known to be sedgy, they should 
be cleaned and rubbed with salt and corn-meal, and put 
to soak over night in cool water slightly acidulated with 
strong vin^ar. They should then be stuffed with such 
harbs and spices as are best calculated to destroy, or 
rather disguise, their original flavour. If roasted and 
basted, or rather stewed with a rich dressing of butter, 
spice, and Port of Madeira wine, their flavour is much 
improved; when served up, they may have a few drops 
of lemon-juice squeezed over them, to make the sauce 
mare piquante. An old sea-gull, mud-hen, or any other 
tough fen-bird, may be made quite tolerable by such a 
process of cookery. 

K, however, you should at any time be placed in a 
strait for something to eat, we would advise Hawker's 
receipt for a "good mess," which may be made out of 
any thing in the way of a fowl, whether a tough old 
dimghill-cock, a cackling-hen, a screaming gull, or a 
fishy dipper, as follows: — 

"Have a fowl skinned and quartered; 
Put it over the fire in a quart of cold water; 
Boil it full two hours. 
Then add two ounces (or a handful) of pearl barley, 

(rice will answer;) 
Three blades of mace; about two dozen pepper- 
corns, and 
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Salt to your taste: 

Then let all boil together for one more hour." 

An onion, or any other kind of vegetable or strong 
herb, may be added ad libitum, 

COOKINO WILD DUCKS. 

The only admissible way for cooking wild fowl of 
every description is roasting on the spit, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of teal, which may be broiled on the grid- 
iron. 

Those ducks that are fishy alone require any kind of 
stuffing; and, when stuffing is necessary to render them 
palatable, we consider a puddle-duck quite their equal, 
if not superior. 

Ducks ought to be roasted on the spit, and never 
baked in a oven, as it is too frequently done by careless 
and ignorant cooks. Baking renders them dry, rank, 
and tasteless, while roasting makes them juicy and 
tender. 

Cooks are not generally partial to the cooking of 
game, as it is oftentimes attende4 with a good deal of 
extra labour, (picking and cleaning the birds, etc.,) and, 
if not closely watched, will deceive their employers as to 
the mode of cooking it. They find it at times much 
more convenient to put a couple of ducks in an oven to 
bake than on the spit, owing to the low state of the fire, 
or to the circumstance that the spit is used for some 
other purpose far less necessary. When this is done, 
the fowls are sure to be spoiled. 

Ducks require but a short time to roast, and, when 
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cut into, from every pore should exude a rich and high- 
coloured blood; this will not be the case if the fowl be 
cooked too much, or baked in an oven. There should 
always be sufficient of its own drippings to baste it with; 
if not, however, a little butter and a little Port or 
Madeira will not in such cases harm them. 

The above culinary directions are all quoted from that 
beautiful volume, " Lewis* American Sportsman." 

With these quotations, we dismiss this gloomy month, 
only adding the quaint lines of Thomas Hood, to show 
the universality of the bad opinion held of poor Novem- 
ber's character. They would almost make a man seek 
the antipodes to avoid it. But then he would fall upon 
May, the Australian November, and knowing what we 
know of May's east winds here, its colds and rheumatic 
aches, we should fear that Fompey and Caesar may be 
very much alike, especially Pompey 1 

No sun — ^no moon I 

No mom — ^no noon — 
No dawn— no dusk — -no proper time of day — 

No sky— no earthly view- 
No distance looking blue- 
No road — no street — ^no "t'other side the way" — 

No end to any Row — 

No indications where the Crescents go — 

No top to any steeple- 
No recognitions of familiar people — 

No courtesies for showing 'em — 

No knowing 'em! — 
No travelling at all — no locomotion. 
No inkling of the way — no notion — 
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"No go" — ^by land or ocean — 

No mail — ^no poet — 

No news from any foreign coast — 
No Park — ^no Bing — ^no afternoon gentility — 

No company — no nobility — 
No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful ease, 

No comfortable feel in any member — 
No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 
No fruits, no flow'rs, no leaves, no birds, 

November! 



No. XII. -DECEMBER. 



" And after him came next the chill December : 
Yet he, through merry feasting which he made 
And great bonfires, did not the cold remember; 

His Saviooi's birth his mhid so mnch did glad : 
Upon a shaggy-bearded goat he rode, 

The same wherewith Dan love in tender years. 
They say, was noorisht by th' Isean mayd; 
And in his hand a broad deepe bowle he beures, 
Of which he freely drinks an health to all his peeres." 

Spbhses. 

We cannot from experience describe what an Antipodean 
Clmstmas is like, but, on the whole, we should imagine 
it to be a failure in the festal line. Metropolitan litera- 
ture is now teeming, usque at nauseam^ with Christmas 
odes, Christmas stories, and Christmas woodcuts, much 
of sentiment trained to a sad tenuity about jolly Christ- 
mas with his flowing beard and jovial smile, and number- 
less allusions to this time of alleged imiversal rejoicing. 
Had it not been likewise a season of gloomy skies and 
lengthened nights, probably we should have heard less of 
blazing yule-logs and spiced wassail bowls. It is a plea- 
sant thing, therefore, that this period of good fellowship 
should come at the very turning of the year, causing us to 
forget the cold and damp without, in the enjoyment of 
the brightness and social warmth within. 

In the days when we wore a round jacket and a 
frilled shirt-collar, winter used to set in, in a quiet 
methodical manner. Early in November a thin sheet of 
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ice covered shallow pools of water, and the cold in- 
creased gradually until that about this time we had a 
fall of snow, and a steady frost afterwards. The river 
froze, and skating was known in those days — cutlers 
calculated their profits, and ordered a new assortment of 
their ice-cutting wares, instead of now making frantic 
efforts to get rid of old stock during a short-lived and 
delusive frost, which, when it does happen to last over a 
reasonable period, takes care to come in February, just 
when, if possessed of a conscientious spirit, it ought to 
retire, and make room for the young spring. Last 
month the Frost-Eing made an effort to re-establish his 
wonted sway, but was worsted in the attempt, and again 
we have had weeks of that kind of weath^ which the 
Scots call "soft," and might not untruthfully be also 
termed " slushy." Giving way to the delusion, therefore, 
of winter being past, divers simple birds have been led 
into early marriages. The sporting papers in the south 
are recording various cases of nidification and incubation ; 
and a friend in Ayrshire writes us that the grouse on his 
moor are already paired for the (next) season. Innocent 
feathered bipeds, will they not learn from dire experience 
that next May will set in " with all its usual severity?" 
Philosophers have been for some years promising us a key 
to the weather, to the delectation of abnanac-makers, 
who would therewith open the door which leads to for- 
tune ; but not even the Dr Cumming-smashing EUixcourt 
Bland himself, whose genius penetrates all mysteries, 
past, present, and to come, can tell us whether Jupiter 
Pluvius or the Ice-King wiU preside over the inaugura- 
tion of the cmuing year. 
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But it was not always so, and may not be so again, 
when once we manage to throw off these comets and 
send them on their eccentric course for another hundred 
years or two. In vain would Cowper, that pure English 
poet, have lived in these latter days, for where and when 
would he have found material for his description of a 
walk in winter? Read the following carefully, ye who 
wish to learn what poetry may be, and match it, if ye 
can, in mingled sweetness and philosophy: — 

"The night was winter in his roughest mood; 
The morning sharp and clear. But now at noon 
Upon the southern side of the slant hills. 
And where the woods fence off the northern blast, 
The season smiles, resigning all its rage, 
And has the warmth of May. The vault is blue 
Without a cloud, and white without a speck 
The dazzling splendour of the scene below. 
Again the harmony comes o*er the vale; 
And through the trees I view the embattled tower, 
Whence, all the music. I again perceive 
The soothing influence of the wafted strains. 
And settle in soft musings as I tread 
The walk, still verdant, under oaks and ehns, 
Whose outspread branches overarch the glade. 
The roof, though moveable through all its length 
As the wind sways it, has yet weU sufficed. 
And intercepting in their silent fall 
The frequent flakes, has kept a path for me. 
No noise is here, or none that hinders thought. 
The redbreast warbles still, but is content 
With slender notes, and more than half suppressed. 
Pleased with his solitude, and flitting light 
From spray to spray, where'er he rests he shakes 
From many a twig the pendant drops of ice. 
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That tinlde in the withered leaves below. 

Stillness, accompanied with sonnds so soft, 

Charms more than sQence. Meditation here 

May think down hours to moments. Here the heart 

May give a useful lesson to the head, 

And Learning wiser grow without his books. 

Knowledge and Wisdom, far from being one. 

Have ofttimes no connection. Knowledge dwells 

In heads replete with thoughts of other men; 

Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 

Knowledge a rude unprofitable mass. 

The mere materials with which wisdom builds. 

Till smoothed, and squared, and fitted to its place, 

Does but encumber whom it seems to enrich. 

Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much ; 

Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 

Books are not seldom talismans and spells, 

By which the magic art of shrewder wits 

Holds an unthinking multitude enthralled. 

Some to the infatuation of a name 

Surrender judgment hood-winked. Some the style 

Infatuates, and through labyrinths and wilds 

Of error leads them, by a tune entranced. 

While sloth seduces more, too weak to bear 

The insupportable fatigue of thought. 

And swallowing therefore without pause or choice 

The total grist unsifted, husks and all. 

But trees and rivulets, whose rapid course 

Defies the check of winter, haunts of deer. 

And sheep-walks populous with bleating lambs, 

And lanes,, in which the primrose ere her time 

Peeps through the moss, that clothes the hawthorn root, 

Deceive no student. Wisdom there, and truth, 

Not shy, as in the World, and to be won 

By slow solicitation, seize at once 

The roving thought, and fix it on themselves." 
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Skating and curling are two winter sportaof wondrous 
excitement and gratification to their ■ votaries. The 
latter is certainly not surpassed for enthusiasm by any 
national sport whatever, and may be as yet considered 
exclusively Scottish. Not being adepts in either, let us 
quote from an able little book published by Thomas 
Murray and Son, the "Art of Ska.ting," by " Cyclos," 
the following passages: — 

" We will now suppose the aspirant fairly equipped, his 
skates firmly fixed, and himself placed — by the aid, 
perhaps, of some friendly hand, on the ice — on his feet, 
and left to his own resources. 

^^ Forward Striking or Running is the first movement to 
be learned. I will first describe what it is, and then the 
steps towards attaining it. 

"In executing it, the skater keeps his toes turned out 
just so far that his feet line at right angles to each other. 
Each foot is lifted alternately and set down, slightly on 
the inside edge, when it immediately slides forward, addi- 
tional impetus being conununicated by the other foot, 
which, from its position at right angles, can push against 
the ice without sliding. 

"The first step has enabled him to progress, say on the 
right foot, for a yard or two; he then sets down the left 
forward, while the right has taken its position at right 
angles to give the impetus. This movement, repeated on 
each foot alternately, enables the skater to attain great 
velocity. 

"We have supposed the beginner on the ice, and pre- 
pared to tumble through his first lesson. Let him, as 
gently as ever he pleases, attempt to walk or progress 
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forwards. The toes should be turned outwards, and the 
ancles kept stiff. Even if he can he need not lift his 
feet very high, and he must not try to push them out in 
the meantime, for he will probably find that the mere 
setting down will give him more impetus than he is weU 
prepared for. 

*^T1ie great error beginners make is, forgetting to keep 
the ancle stiff; the object of doing so is, that the whole 
length of the iron may be lifted from the ice simultaneously, 
and in setting down, the whole edge reach the ice at once. 
If he bends the ancle and rises on the toe as in walking, 
the result will probably be a fall. It will assist a learner's 
progress a good deal, to practise walking on dry ground, 
or in a room, with skates on; it will teach him to keep 
his ancles stiff, the necessity for which I haye so much 
dwelt on. 

"A jolly good tumble now and thai, may be con- 
sidered an ineritable necessity, and the learner must be 
prepared to bear it with what philosophy he may ; never- 
theless, it is desirable to have it as gently as possible, and 
for this purpose the body should be inclined well for- 
wards, and the arms left free. Eschew a stick; it is no 
assistance but rather the reverse, and it impedes improve- 
ment. 

*^I have heard of some faint-hearted beginners adopt- 
ing a certain article of female attire (modified to the 
circumstances of the case), to mitigate concussions. But 
if they would always incline forwards, their falls would 
usually follow the same direction, and they would not 
feel the necessity for such an expedient. 

^^ What with bruises and tired ancles, possibly a little 
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ridicule at his many falls, or an occasional practical joke 
from some more expert companion, the first day or two 
goes off rather unpleasantly; but that the exultation at 
gaining a new power more than counterbalances all 
misfortunes, is best proved by the fact that no one is 
deterred by them, at least I never heard of any; on the 
contrary, the moment the day's miseries are over, they 
leave behind them an increased appetite for more, and 
this appetite continues to grow with the learner's progress. 

"In a very few days, the learner, if he has carefully 
attended to the above directions, will find himself able to 
move about with a little more security, and he will be 
striking out a little. In doing so let him be particularly 
careful to use both feet equally, and not acquire the bad 
habit of doing everything with the right foot, to the 
neglect of the left. Continued practice will soon make 
him perfect in forward striking, and bring him on step 
by step not merely to freedom and grace in his move- 
ments, but to the attainment of those more difficult evolu- 
tions which we will afterwards describe. 

"TAe Serpentine. Forwards without Striking. — ^The 
feet, instead of at right angles, are placed parallel. 
Without lifting either, turn both at once in the same 
direction, say to the right, swinging the body with them. 
Then both to the left, with a swing to that side, and so 
on. The skater progresses in a wavy line, apparently 
without effort, and the velocity acquired is considerable. 

"The easiest way to learn is, after taking a few strokes 
forward to gain force, bring the feet together, and while 
going along in that way, attempt to make the line wavy 
by swinging the body, and turning the feet first to the 
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right, and then to the left; aiding the motion, by push- 
ing against the ice with the left when going to the right, 
and vice versa. The knees must be kept shghtly bent. 
At first it is difl&cult to keep up the speed you commence 
with, but after a little practice the impetus can not only 
be kept up, but originated, without requiring any strik- 
ing for the commencement. 

''^This movement is not perhaps elegant, but it is a 
great relaxation from the fatigue of striking, without- 
much diminution of speed. Moreover, if you come to a 
weak bit of ice, it is much the safest way of crossing it, 
as the motion is more gentle, and the weight divided 
equally between the two feet. 

" Shinty. Anglice, Hockey. — ^Although this variation 
in skating is considered altogether ' infra dig * by our 
most accomplished performers, and is entirely ignored by 
the Glasgow Skating Club, (and very properly so where 
the space is somewhat limited, as it is rather annoying to 
be knocked off one's equilibrium in the middle of some 
difficult figure, or finely-balanced poise, and dashed to 
the ice by the stampedo rush of a party of frantic 
players), yet I cannot forbear from a few words in its 
favour. 

" Where there is room, I consider following the shinty 
ball on skates an exhilarating and invigorating pastime; 
and, what is still more to the purpose, I know no other 
sort of practice that will give a learner so much confi- 
dence and security on his skates. 

" Of course he must be able to run about pretty freely 
before he can attempt shinty, but when he can, the keen 
spirit of the game, urging him after the ball, with rapid 
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runs, sudden stops, and quick turns, quite heedless of 
falls and impediments, will give him a control over his 
skates that twice as much less exciting practice would 
not. Sharp-heeled skates are a great advantage in this 
sort of skating. 

" Backward Motion, — ^The common backward motion 
on both feet is exactly the same as the 'Serpentine,' 
except being backwards instead of forwards. When 
trying it, lie well forward, — ^tum the right toe inward, 
and push yourself back from that foot, then turn the 
left one inward, pushing from it, and so on alternately. 

*' Great speed can be acquired, but there is nothing 
either useful or graceful in this movement, beyond lessen- 
ing the awkwardness of feeling yourself moving back- 
wards, and it may thus a little facilitate some of the 
more difScult of the evolutions; though further than the 
freedom and confidence which varied practice gives, 
neither this nor the 'Serpentine' are necessary steps 
towards figure skating. 

" Treading the Circle, — ^This is a backward movement in 
a circle, with both feet employed. Astonishing velocity 
may be acquired by a little practice. 

"Set the feet straight forward, the one behind the 
other; that is, the toe of the one to the heel of the other. 
Lean well forward, and slightly lift one foot, setting it 
down again in its place, then lift the other also slightly, 
and set it down in its place; — ^repeat this slight motion 
alternately, never changing the relative position of the 
feet. You will very soon find that this lifting and set- 
ting down, slight as it seems, is enough to propel you 
backwards, circling to whichever side you lean. The 
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bearing should be most on the front foot, which should 
rest (m the outside edge, the other being inside. When 
the circle is small and slow, the lifting of the feet shotdd 
be imperceptible; but to increase the size, and attain 
speed, it must be more marked. 

"!%€ Spread Eagle. — ^I describe this figure without 
recommending it. It is ungraceful in the extreme, and 
leads to nothing else. It is executed by placing the feet 
in the dancing master's ^ first position,* heel to heel, in as 
near a straight line as possible, but about a foot apart, 
the knees being bent. The impetus having first been 
obtained by a few forward strokes, the feet are brought 
quickly into the position; when the natural consequence 
is a circle sideways, made on the inside edge, and larger 
or smaller according as the feet are more or less in hne, 
and the body more or less upright. 

^^If the feet can be turned BtUl more, so that the toes 
are behind the heels, — ^the knees still bent, but the body 
very upright or inclining backwards, the circle becomes 
one on the outside edge, which has an extraordinary 
appearance from its extreme difficulty ; but not, even then, 
does it approach elegance. 

" The Fencing Position, — ^This is one of Captain Jones' 
figures, and though only a modification of the last men- 
tioned, is in every way superior to it. The feet are in the 
same position, but you rest most on the one in front; 
instead of going on either edge of the iron, you must 
keep on the flat, so that you move in a perfectly straight 
hne, without curving either way, and in this lies the 
difficulty. The attitude from which the name is taken, 
is thus described : — 
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"'The right ann (when going to the right) must be 
held out nearly in a line with the shoulder, and the eyes 
fixed on the fingers of that hand. The body must be held 
as upright as possible, the breast held out and the head 
back ; all these positions must be well observed, otherwise 
it will be impossible to move in a right line, or to keep 
your balance.* 

"Another variation of the 'Spread Eagle' is given by 
Captain Jones. It is to combine the inside circle and 
the outside, by executing, in the position of the spread 
eagle, a curve on each edge alternately, which must be 
extremely difficult." We recommend a perusal of the 
"Art of Skating" to all learners. 

Sportsmen, despairing of attaining a progressive power 
over open fields with half a himdred- weight of clay at each 
foot, have wisely betaken themselves to covert shooting, 
to the detriment of pheasants, rabbits, and roe-deer. The 
last-named animal is so nimble in its movements, so 
graceful in its carriage, and forms so pretty an object as 
it boimds among the underwood, that it is ahnost a pity 
to molest it. The roe (cervtis capreolus) is, however, 
destructive to young trees, and is therefore disliked by 
foresters, and, notwithstanding their efforts to destroy 
this beautiful animal, is greatly on the increase since ex- 
tensive plantations have been formed in this country. It 
is now to be found everywhere throughout the Scottisji 
woods, and is not unconmion within three miles of Glas- 
gow. From their beauty, and the ease with which they 
are knocked over when within range, many sportsmen 
will not fire at roe-deer. But we cannot plead this inno- 
cence of their blood, and even since writing the last sen- 
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tenoe have glanced up at not a few trophies of heads and 
horns hung upon our walls. It is the sad necessity, too, 
of a public writer, that he must be guided by no private 
bias, but be governed by Lucian's rule: — " He that will 
freely speak and write must be for ever no subject, under 
no prince or law, but lay out the matter truly as it is, 
not caring what any can, will, like, or dislike.'' 

Unlike the red^eer, which is in season from the end of 
July until the end of October, the roe-deer is now at its 
best condition, and is therefore properly treated of in 
this month. It is an excessively cunning animal, and, 
although as fleet as the wind, seldom trusts to speed in 
escaping from its enemies. Haunting dry and ferny 
coverts, it must be beaten from its retreats, when it re- 
sorts to endless shifts and manoeuvres. On a very calm 
day it is almost impossible to get sight of them, therefore 
a blowy day is the best for their pursuit. With all their 
art, however, there are certain rules to be followed in 
shooting roe-deer, due attention to which wiU ensure sue* 
cess. The first great point to be observed is that, al- 
though fond of shelter, roe-deer always lie on the wind- 
ward side of a covert, not quite on the outer edge, but 
behind the first vantage ground within the wood, perhaps 
some twenty yards from the boundary, and from thence 
they must be driven down the wind. The next point is, 
not to press them too hard, else they will break bounds, 
and think nothing of going ten, twenty, and thirty miles 
off to another haunt, for they are roving and uncertain 
blades. The third peculiarity worthy of notice is their 
strong tendency to double back round a knoU, standing 
motionless until the beaters and dogs have passed, and 
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then quietly sUpping round the nearest hillock, and mak- 
ing tracks for the already beaten ground. We have 
watched a large roe-buck so standing, ourselves crouched 
just beyond range, and nothing could surpass his perfect 
immovability. Reaching his shelter by lofty and length- 
ened bounds, he shook his head as a horse shakes his 
mane, and then became fixed as marble for many minutes, 
until we heard our heart beating with anxiety. Presently 
the cry of the beaters comes down upon the wind, and 
the statue starts into life, and in a few leaps is borne be- 
yond the precincts of danger. From that and similar 
incidents we resolved never again to shoot roe-deer, and 
never will, otherwise than with a small rifle. One gun, 
therefore, should keep behind the beaters, to watch the 
knolls. Roe-deer have also favourite passes, where guns 
should be stationed ; even there their approach is so silent, 
and their motions so nimble, that the inexperienced 
sportsman merely gets a glimpse of his quarry when too 
late. An unerring habit of the animal is brought fatally 
into play against it, as it will pause and turn its head on 
hearing any unwonted sound, such as a cough or low 
whistle — ^the sportsman thus arresting its flight when it 
is likely to pass out of shot. When beaters are not to be 
had, a slow dog or two may be used to drive the roe-deer ; 
any kind of dog giving tongue^— beagles for preference. 
Unless the dog gives tongue, the deer will turn and double 
upon him, treating him with contempt. It is customary to 
shoot the bucks only, but the doe is the better venison, 
the quality of which has been much underrated. Roe- 
deer are out of season, rutting, for three weeks — ^in No- 
vember and early part of December — and bring forth their 
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yoimg — from one to three fawns — in April, the jonng 
ftcoompanying their parents until about nine months old. 
We cannot help repeating that we feel a ^^ blush of shame 
suffuse our face" while giving directions for the pursuit 
of this most graceful of British animals— equalling in 
beauty of form and elasticity of motbn the bounding 
antelope, beloved by poets and maidens of the East. 

This is a woful time for pheasants, and many are the 
birds which now rise for the last time on loud resound- 
ing wing, their plumage glancing with bright metaUie 
hues. And apropos of the plumage of the pheasant, let 
us give a hint to the ladies. Travelling in Ayrshire the 
other day it was our lot two damsels to espy, yclad m 
fashionable attire, whose shining plumes in their little 
round hats were only rivalled in brilliancy by the spark* 
ling eyes beneath. We were sorely puzzled. We had 
seen the wing of the woodcock, the lyre-shaped tail of 
the blackcock, nay, the green neck of the peacock, 
adorning the head-gear of fair equestrians in Hyde 
Park; but here were two travellers determined to take 
all hearts by storm, and what think you, fair lady, formed 
their plume? The whole wing of a pheasant, by all 
that appertains to the merry greenwoods! The effect 
was transcendent; but we have said enough, and no in- 
ducement shall tear ham us the secret of what station 
the phasian-bedecked damsels descended, and where we 
caught a peep of a cockaded coachman, immovable and 
dignified on his box, awaiting their arrival. Since these 
Memoranda were first made, the fashion has become quite 
common. 

We know little of pheasant shooting in Scotland, the 
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climate of which is too severe for this bird of Asiatic 
origin. In England it forms the staple of the sport in 
January at many a princely residence, and we regret 
that we have not been able to avail ourselves of invita- 
tions to inspect such densely-crowded coverts. To 
maintain these large numbers of birds, it is necessary to 
rear them "by hand" as it is termed. For this purpose 
the eggs of pheasants kept in confinement are hatched 
by domestic fowls, the poults being turned out when 
able to provide ior themselves. After general shooting 
is pretty nigh over, and when company meets at the 
residences of the English aristocracy, the woods are 
beaten, and the number of birds falling to the gun is 
very great. For instance, we have just had sent us a 
card with some very clever etchings of sporting inci- 
dents upon it, executed by an eminent sportsman, who 
seems as conversant with the burin as the trigger, which 
card imports that in a few hours 401 pheasants, besides 
other game, fell to gunpowder the other day at Hornby 
Castle, the residence of the Duke of Leeds, and this on 
only one beat. We may be pardoned for stating that 
the most deadly guns on the occasion were made in this 
city. At another nobleman's in Yorkshire, where a 
friend was lately a guest, between 600 and 700 pheasants 
fell in three days! At Wynyard Park, the seat of the 
Marchioness of Londonderry, the average stock of 
pheasants is 1600, of which nearly one-half are annually 
reared by hand. This number is rivalled at Wellwood, 
Ayrshire, but generally the bird is not so plentiful in 
Scotland. 
Rabbits are highly valuable as an article of food, their 
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flesh being light and nutritdous, consequently they have 
continued to advance in price for some years past, but 
are yet in this city only one-half the price fetched in 
England. On many estates they form a r^ular source 
of revenue, being so prolific as to maint>ain a large stock 
against every means of destruction. Those reared on 
sandy ground are the best, and there is a variety of 
superior quality called the "silver grey," which is 
numerous in some of the Hebrides. They are the cause 
of much contention between game preservers and far- 
mers, and, as Sir Roger de Coverley expressed him- 
self, much may be said on both sides. In large numbers 
they are destructive, and, on taking a lease of a farm, 
the intending tenant should consider how far their pre- 
sence should affect his rent. On the other hand, we 
have over and over again had complaints about rabbits 
submitted to us, when we verily believe that there were 
not fifty on the ground. This discrepancy arises from 
the fact that a very few rabbits, from their habits, make 
a great deal of show upon the ground near their burrows ; 
constantly going over the same spots, drumming and 
playing about in the evenings. Undue numbers are 
had recourse against by valuation of damage done. 
This is generally provided for in leases of shootings; but 
we question if sportsmen^ whose purpose, of course, is to 
shoot them, willingly allow undue increase of rabbits 
near cultivated lands. They wiU sometimes shift their 
ground and make an irruption upon a particular farm 
from adjacent burrows, to the creation of some bitter- 
ness of feeling; but this is a contingency not to be 
possibly prevented, and no genuine sportsman will re- 
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fuse to answer such representations of injury by ordering 
their immediate destruction. We are free to confess 
that rabbits have done more to raise a clamour against 
the game laws than all ot^er game put together; and we 
counsel young sportsmen to look well to this matter in 
the management of their shootings. 

During hard frost, with bright sunshine, ferreting 
rabbits is a common sport, and has the advantage of 
being within the ability of many whom weak health or 
accident may have rendered physically incapable of fol- 
lowing more violent exercises. We quote again from 
" Shooting Simplified:"— 

"Rabbit Shooting. — ^The very best initiatory practice 
is shooting rabbits, and this sport is also one more readily 
to be had than at the higher branches of game. For 
various reasons, therefore, rabbit shooting wiU be the first 
discussed. Rabbit shooting is practised at all seasons ; but 
rabbits are in good condition for the table only from the 
end of October until the beginning of March. They are 
generally to be found either in thick coverts or in burrows. 
The former are hunted with cockers or terriers trained to 
the pursuit, and ferrets are used in the latter, to drive 
the rabbits from their retreats. 

"In rabbit shooting in coverts, great quickness in 
firing is necessary; and it is this which tries the nerve 
and gives dexterity to the hand of the young shooter. 
He should walk quietly and watchfully through the 
covert, as the rabbits, when put up by the dogs, run 
hither and thither, pausing now and again to listen for 
any sounds. The best course is always along or towards 
a clear space, free from underwood, so as to get a fair 
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aim should a rabbit cross it, when the gun must be fired 
at once. The eyes should be fixed on the head of the 
rabbit, as if that were the whole animal, and the gun will 
then do its duty and the shot not strike behind. Rabbits 
are so active and tenacious of life that unless severely hit 
they are ahnost certain to get away if there be a burrow 
near; being also very acute in the organs of smell and 
hearing, never hunt down the wind, or walk upon the top 
of the burrows. The range at rabbits is short; unless 
running right across the line of aim, their small size, 
thick fur, and tenacity of life, render killing very uncer- 
tain at any distance above thirty yards. Nos. 5 and 6 
shot are the proper sizes. 

"Ferreting rabbits is an exciting, and in good weather 
a very pleasant sport. A fine, calm, sunny day is the 
most suitable ; and no other variety of shooting is more 
calculated to teach the young sportsman the several virtues 
of patience, quietness, and promptitude. The picture 
formed in ferreting is often quite as good as a bit of Land- 
seer. The cool, listening, and picturesque attitude of the 
gamekeeper — the more ardent and expectant position of 
the several ' guns ' — ^the sagacious face of the retriever, 
who seems to say, 'I know the game you are playing as 
well as any of you' — and the generally rough and scrubby 
foreground — combine to render 'ferreting' quite an artis- 
tic and engaging pursuit. 

"The rabbits seldom 'bolt,' as it is termed, imme- 
diately on the ferrets being put in, but when they do, 
there is no time for thinking — 'sharp's the word' — and 
the game must be well killed, if the bag is to be fiUed-r- 
as rabbits carry off a heavy shot, and soon disappear in 
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the first burrow they reach. The gun should be thrown 
well forward, even in advance, and discharged at once, 
if the aim can be taken at all, as the chances are against 
a second sight of the rabbit being obtained. With a 
good eye they may often be hit even though they have 
disappeared, by firing through the brushwood right in 
the course they were taking. This the author has often 
seen done by himself and others. When one rabbit 
bolts, it is pretty certain to be followed immediately by 
another. No. 6 is the best size of shot for this sport, in 
which the young sportsman has three things to recollect: 
To keep quiet; to avoid a position where he can easily 
be seen from the mouth of the burrow, which keeps the 
rabbits from bolting; and to take good care not to shoot 
until the rabbit is quite clear from the mouth of the 
burrow, else he may kill stOl more than his most sanguine 
wishes would desire, viz. : — ^the ferret itself. Should the 
ferrets 'lie up' in the burrow, it is dull work waiting on 
them. Sometimes they have to be dug out, an operation 
quite infra dig, of the sportsman, who should at once 
move off in quest of further sport, either with another 
ferret,^ or in search of outlying rabbits. Some ferrets 
must be muzzled when hunting, but the right sort of 
thing is a smaU, plucky, unmuzzled animal, too light to 
hold a rabbit when it seizes him. The best mode of 
drawing the ferret from the burrow is to open a newly- 
killed rabbit, allowing the scent of the warm entrails to 
penetrate the burrow. If this fail, the spade, where the 
nature of the ground permits its use, must be resorted to." 
We cannot conclude this series of simple shooting gos- 
sip without recurring to the strain in which we indulged 
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a litUe last month. The practice of field sports seems 
emmently calculated to maintaiTi a nation in physical and 
consequently in moral vigour. This has been the result 
in all times and countries. In such a nation as this, with 
an aristocracy possessing immense wealth, there cannot 
be a greater safeguard against the approach of that effemi- 
nate luxury which has sapped great empires, than manly, 
bracing, and health-inspiring sports, by field and flood. 
An empire is founded by a Nimrod and falls by a Sarda- 
napalus. Contrast our nobility with the French, stUl 
more with the Italian. Let the reader remember that 
these sports entail a vast amount of fatigue, patience, and 
self-denial. They are not the excitement of the Syba- 
rite, but the healthy stimulus of the hunter. Foreign 
nations are aware of this truth, but don't understand it. 
Our American descendants, on the other hand, are aware 
of it, and lament its absence among them. It is some- 
what noticeable, however, that this absence is not general 
over the United States. The high-bred planters of the 
South, almost all descended from good English families, 
follow field sports with the ardour of the race from which 
they originally sprung. Combined with this trait, they 
also show — in manliness of deportment, hospitality to 
strangers, an4 general characteristics — ^a much closer re- 
semblance to the true English than to their own keen 
neighbours of the more northern and eastern States, who 
do not practise field sports after any legitimate fashion. 
At this present moment, the higher class American jour- 
nals are mourning over the physical degeneracy of their 
people, and entirely attributing it to the non-practice of 
invigorating field sports. One of their most eminent 
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writers, a man of great depth of intellect and keen observa^ 
tion, R. W. Emerson, has fully acknowledged their value. 
In his " English Traits," he writes — "They have a vigo- 
rous health, and last well into middle and old age. The 

old men are as red as roses, and still handsome 

They have more constitutional energy than any other 
people. They think, with Henry Quatre, that manly 
exercises are the foundation of that elevation of mind 
which gives one nation ascendancy over another. . . . 
As soon as he can handle a gun, hunting is the fine art 
of every Englishman of condition;" with much more to 
the same purpose. It would be the very height of folly 
to argue that this remarkable national trait does not pro- 
duce a national effect. The longevity of our higher 
classes is probably to be traced to this cause. In the 
Crimean war, and during the recent rebellion in India, 
the "constitutional energy" of our young officers was 
bravely asserted. It was our lot to know some of those 
officers, who, in the veriest flush of youth, found a glo- 
rious death on Inkerman's fatal day, and we can truth- 
fully assert that their valour abroad seemed proportionate 
to their love of field sports at home. Red-eyed war 
never had a more gallant victim than young Thorold of 
the 33d, and to the watchful care of Captain Prettyman 
of that regiment, upon an outlying picquet, may be at- 
tributed the opportune discovery of the Russian advance. 
Fresh from mimic war at home, the officers of the 33d were 
eminently distinguished for gallantry in the stem-stricken 
field abroad. Where shall we find a more certain arm 
or keener eye than those of Major Alison, lately with 
Lord Clyde in India, ever foremost in the fray, and 
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"whose deadly aim has ere this been recorded in these 
ooluinns? When the British troops were reviewed in 
masses in France in 1814, it was observed with wonder 
by the French that the men whose serried ranks were 
immoveable in fight and under fire oonld not maintain 
their military discipline when a poor hare darted among 
their feet. The grim and war-stained veterans im- 
mediately broke their ranks, and puss was invariably 
mobbed, despatched, and deposited in some lucky knap- 
sack. In the Peninsula, where Napoleon's lieutenants 
first quailed before the genius of Wellington, that great 
captain of a host, who knew alike when to retreat and 
husband his strength behind the lines of Torres Vedras, 
and when to swoop upon his prey like an eagle from 
her eyrie, carried with him a pack of English fox-hounds, 
and raised the view-hoUo among the hills of Lusitania. 
Who will be prepared to argue that this exercise had no 
effect upon preserving the soundness of his judgment 
during harassing campaigns, terminated by the defeat of 
Soult, France's greatest marshal, at Toulouse, a crown- 
ing victory, only to be eclipsed in its results by the bloody 
day of Waterloo! 

Nor is it alone for the painful waging of war that field 
sports are beneficial. That mysterious principle. Life, by 
which physical matter, nerve, bone, and sinew, is quick- 
ened and animated, has many phases, which we call 
character and ability. Materialism is not necessary to 
the full granting of the fact, that the character and 
ability of the mind depend greatly upon the state and 
development of the body. There may be a fine physical 
frame, without high intellect, but not high and healthy 
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active intellect with a diseased frame. There may be 
genius, but it will be erratic. The balance between the 
exercise of the mind and body is the desirable point. 
Hence active sports re-animate and invigorate the jaded 
lawyer or exhausted statesman; the merchant, wearied 
with hopes and fears as the markets rise and fall; the 
tradesman, sick with hope deferred for better times, and 
borne down by inordinate city rents and taxes. Per- 
sonally, we write only on and advocate field sports 
because they are our natmral theme; but we do not the 
less value every ot^er inducement which tends to exercise 
in the open air and to muscular exertion. There are 
pens in this city which we shall gladly see wielded in 
advocacy of the institution of public gymnasia, swim- 
ming-ponds, and cricket-grounds. We are pained to see 
our youth obliged to resort to unhealthy rooms for the 
practice of games wholesome and innocent in themselves. 
We trust some philanthropist will arise in behalf of our 
city-pent honest and industrious citizens, as well as of 
our jaU-birds and criminals. One tithe of the mock 
sentimental sympathy for the latter, so ably exposed by 
Charles Dickens, in his "David Copperfield," would go 
far to initiate public g3rmnasia for the benefit of the 
good and true hearts now deprived of such recreation. 
It would appear that it is only after the commission of 
crime that our philanthropists feel interested in a man's 
welfare, precisely as a policeman will not give shelter to 
a starving wretch, until he breaks a window. A close 
reasoner may be inclined to reply, "You advocate the 
continuance of the Game Laws, which prevent the 
general practice of field sports.^' But here is the diffi- 
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culty. The absence of game laws, as has been positively 
demonstrated in America, leads in the first place to most 
injurious trespass on crops, and, strange to say, has, in 
the second place, so reduced the number of insectlYorous 
birds, that whole districts are barren by reason of a 
plague of insects; so that our republican cousins are 
crying as lustily for game laws as a party here calls for 
their abrogation. 

Our task is now ended. Amid so much writing, 
preaching, and lecturing for the mind, we were anxious 
to put in some few words for the body; and if we have 
led any out to the green fields or to the mountain tops to 
learn what nature is and exercise can do, we shall look 
back with pleasure to having written these Memoranda. 
We advocate the practice of field sports only as a means 
to an end, believing that in the great arrangements of 
Providence everything good in itself must produce good 
effects, and that bodily health is one of the prime agents 
upon mental soundness. 

We cannot possibly tell what effect our mortal pursuits 
(avoiding the infinitely higher religious question) may 
have upon our immortality. We have quoted Spenser 
upon the months, showing their changes, but who "doth 
move and stiU compel" time itself? If mere matter 
will for ever bear the marks of physical changes, shall 
the mind, that greater and more important and immortal 
essence, not for ever bear the marks of the changes pro- 
duced in it by training and healthy exercises? The 
"Howres, Day and Night," follow, and "after all come 
Life, and lastly Death;" and can we assert that by every 
healthful, honest, and exhilarating means we do not "our 
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being due dilate," preparing for the time when we "no 
more change shall see 1 " 

We are well aware that field sports are by some con- 
sidered cruel, yet we never knew a cruel sportsman. 
Cruelty to the lower animals is always combined with 
or attendant upon the base imitations of field sports, 
which may be distinguished from the genuine by the 
discriminating quality, that they carry with them no 
exertion. The spectator of dog-fights and such-like 
disgusting exhibitions sits and gloats over the sufferings 
of brutes which he has trained for his purpose. The 
sportsman toils from mom till eve exercising his limbs 
and faculties of observation, and the chase is as normal 
to man, and has formed a stage or era of his historic 
advancement as marked as those of agriculture or com- 
merce. The bull-fight gives no manhood to the Spaniard, 
still less, we regret to say. Spartan heroism to the ladies 
of that sunny land. But what Briton, or what British 
woman, the wife or mother of true sportsmen, could 
enjoy those brutal spectacles? Useless destruction of 
animal life is beneath the dignity of man, the lord of 
creation; but he ceases to be that lord when a sickly 
sentimentality deprives him of the honest use, for health 
and recreation of his exhausted energies, of the animals 
which are his heritage, and instinctively know their 
master. 
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An Act^ 23° awrf 24° Vict, Cap, 90, to repeal the Duties on 
Game Certificates and Certificates to deal in Game^ and 
to impose in lieu thereof Duties on Excise Licences and 
Certificates for the like Purposes, — [13t^ August^ I860.] 

Be it enacted by the Queen^s moist Excellent Majesty, by 
and with the Advice and Consent of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, and Conunons, in this present Faruament 
assembled, and by the Authority of the same, as follows: 
n. In heu of the Duties hereby repealed there shall be 
granted, charged, and paid for and upon the several 
Licences and Certificates to take or kill Game, and 
Licences to deal in Game herein-after mentioned, the 
respective Duties or Sums of Money herein-after ex- 
pressed or denoted ; (that is to say,) 

£ s. d. 
For a Licence in Great Britain or a Certifi- 
cate in Ireland to be taken out by every 
Person who shall use any Dog, Gun, Net, 
or other Engine for the Purpose of taking 
or killing anjr Gsme whatever, or any 
Woodcock, Snipe, Quail, or Landrail, or 
any Conies, or any Deer, or shall take or 
kiU by any Means whatever or shall assist 
in any Manner in the taking or killing by 
any Means whatever of any Grame, or any 
Woodcock, Snipe, Quail, or Landrail, or 
any Coney, or any Deer. 
If such Licence or Certificate shall be 
taken out after the Fifth Day of April 
an<f before the First Day of November^ 
To expire on the Fifth Day of April 
in tne following Year 3 
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To expire on the Thir^-first Day of £ s. d. 
October in the same xear in which 
the Licence or Certificate shall be 

taken out 2 

If such Licence or Certificate shall be taken 

out on or after the First Day of November^ 

To expire on the Fifth Day of Apnl 

following 200 

Provided always, That any Person having 
the Right to kill Grame on any Lands in 
England or Scotland shall be entitled to 
take out a Licence to authorize any Ser- 
vant for whom he shall be chargeable to 
the Duty of Assessed Taxes as a Game- 
keeper, to kill Grame upon the same 
Lands, upon Payment of the Duty of 2 
And for every Licence to deal in Game 
in England,, Scotland, or Ireland, to be 

granted under this Act 2 

in. The Duties by this Act granted shall be under the 
Management of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 
and ^all be deemed to be Excise Duties, and all the 
Powers, Provisions, Clauses, Regulations, and Directions 
contained in any Act relating to Excise Duties or to 
Penalties under Excise Acts, and now or hereafter in 
force, shall respectively be of fuU Force and Effect with 
respect to the Duties by this Act granted, and to the 
Penalties hereby imposed, so far as the same are or may 
be applicable, and shall be observed, applied, and enforced 
for and in the collecting, securing, and recovering of the 
said Duties and Penalties hereby granted and imposed 
respectively, and otherwise in relation thereto, so far as 
the same shall be consistent with and not superseded by 
the express Provisions of this Act, as fully and effectually 
as if the same had been herein repeated and specially 
enacted in this Act with reference to the said last- 
mentioned Duties and Penalties respectively. 

rV. Every Person before he shall in Great Britain 
take, kill, or pursue, or aid or assist in any Manner in the 
taking, Ming, or pursuing by any Means whatever, or 
use any Dog, Gun, Net, or other Engine for the Purpose 
of taking, killing, or pursuing any Game, or any Wood- 
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cock, Snipe, Quail, or Landrail, or any Coney, or any 
Deer, shall take ont a proper Idoence to kill Grame under 
tins Act, and pay the Duty hereby made payable thereon ; 
and if any Person shall do any such Act as herein-before 
mentioned in Great Britain without having duly taken 
out and having in force such Licence as aforesaid, he 
shall forfeit the sum of Twenty Pounds. 

V. The following Exceptions and Exemptions from 
the Duties and Provisions of this Act are hereby made 
and granted; (that is to say,) 

Exceptions. 

1. The taking of Woodcocks and Snipes with Nets or 

Springes in Great Britain, 

2. The takii^ or destroying of Conies in Great Britain 

by the Proprietor of any Warren or of any in- 
closed Ground whatever, or by the Tenant of 
Lands, either by Imnself or by Mb Direction or 
Permission. 

3. The pursuing and killing of Hares respectively by 

coursing with Greyhounds, or by hunting with 
Beagles or other Hounds. 

4. The pursuing and killing of Deer by hunting with 

Hounds. 

5. The taking and killing of Deer in any inclosed 

Lands by the Owner or Occupier of such Lands, 
or by his Direction or Permission. 

JSStemptions, 

1. Any of the Royal Family. 

2. Any Person Appointed a Gamekeeper on behalf of 

Her Majesty by the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty's Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues, 
under the Authority of any Act of Parliament 
relating to the Land Revenues of the Crown. 

3. Any Person aiding or assisting in the taking or 

killing of any (Sime, or any Woodcock, Snipe, 
Quail, Landrail, or Coney, or any Deer, in the 
Company or Presence and for the Use of another 
Person who shall have duly obtained, according 
to the Directions of this Act, and in his own 
Right, a Licence to kill Game, and who shall by 
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virtue of such Licence then and there use his own 

8og, Gun, Net, or other Engine for the taking or 
lling of such Game, WoScock, Snipe, Quail, 
Landrail, Coney, or Deer, and who shall not act 
therein by virtue of any Deputation or Appoint- 
ment. 
. 4. And, as regards the killing of Hares only, all Per- 
sons who, under the Provisions of the Two several 
Acts, llth and 12th Victoria, Chapter 29 and 
Chapter 30 respectively, are authorized to kill 
Hares in England and Scotland respectively, with- 
out obtaining an annual Game Certificate. 

VI. Provided always that nothing herein contained 
shaU extend to rraeal, alter, or affect any of the Provi- 
sions of the said Two several Acts of the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Years of Her Majesty, Chapter Twenty-nine 
and Chapter Thirty, further than that the Term " Game 
Certificate " in the said Acts respectively used shall be 
construed to mean a Licence to kill Game under the 
Provisions of this Act, and shall be so read accordingly; 
and that the Term " Game Certificate" used in the Act 
of the First and Second Years of King William the 
Fourth, Chapter Thirty -two, shall be construed and read 
in like Manner; and that wherever in the said last- 
mentioned Act the Duty of Three Pounds Thirteen 
Shillings and Sixpence on a Game Certificate is men- 
tioned the Duty of Three Pounds on a Licence to kill 
Game shall be read in Ueu. 

Vn. Any Person having the Right to kill Game on 
any Lands in England or Scotland, and being charged or 
liable to be charged to the Assessed Tax on Servants in 
respect of any Gamekeeper, by whomsoever deputed or 
appointed, and whether deputed or appointed or not, and 
any Person granting a Deputation or Appointment in 
Great Britain to the Servant of any other Person who 
shall be duly charged to the Assessed Tax on Servants in 
respect of such Senrant, whether as Gamekeeper or in any- 
other Capacity, with Power and Authority to take or kiU 
any Game, shall respectively be at liberty to t^e out a 
Licence to kill Gfune on bcSialf of anv such Servant, on 
Payment of the Duty of Two Pounds ror the Year ending 
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on the Fifth day of Aprils and such Licence shall exempt 
the Servant named therein during his Continuance in the 
same Capacity and Service, and on his quitting £ch Ser- 
vice shall also exempt any Servant who shall succasd him 
in the same Service and Capacity, or who shall succeed to 
the Deputation of the same Manor or Boyalty or Lands 
within the Year for which the Licence is granted, during 
the Remainder of such Year; and no such Servant on 
whose behalf a Licence shall have been duly obtained as 
aforesaid shall be required to obtain a Licence for himself, 
or be liable to any Penalty by reason of not obtaining 
a Licence in his own Name. 

Vill. Every such Licence to kill Game taken out on 
behalf of any such Servant as aforesaid shall, upon the 
Revocation of any such Deputation or Appointment, or 
on his quitting the Service of the Master by whom such 
Licence shall have been taken out, be from thenceforth 
of no further Effect as to the Person named therein as 
such Servant, or so deputed or appointed as aforesaid; 
but if within the Year for which such Licence was 
granted the said Master, on the q uitting of such Servant, 
shall employ another Servant as Gamekeeper in his Stead, 
or the Person by whom such Deputation or Appointment 
was made shall on the Revocation thereof make a new 
Deputation or Appointment to any Person in his Service, 
or m the Service of the same Master by whom such Li- 
cence shall have been taken out, and who shall have been 
charged or be chargeable to the said Assessed Tax on 
Servants as aforesaid, the Officer by whom such Licence 
was granted, or the proper Officer appointed by the Com- 
missioners in that Behalf, shall renew such Licence for 
the Remainder of that Year, on behalf of the fresh Ser- 
vant or the Person so newly appointed, as the Case may 
be, without Payment of any further Duty, by indorsing 
on such Licence the Name and Place of Abode of the said 
last-mentioned Servant, or the Person to whom such last- 
mentioned Deputation or Appointment shall have been 
granted, and declaring the same to be a renewed Licence 
free of Duty. 

IX. Provided always, That no such Licence taken out 
for or on behalf of any Person, being such Servant or 
acting under a Deputation or Appointment as aforesaid, 
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shall be available for such Person in any Suit or Prosecu- 
tion where Proof shall be given of his doing or having 
done any Act for which a Licence is required under this 
Act on Land on which his Master hiad not a Bight 
to kill Game. 

X. If any Person shall be discovered doing anjr Act 
whatever in Great Britain in respect whereof a Licence 
to kill Game is required under this Act, bv any Officer 
of Inland Revenue, or by anv Lord or Gamekeeper of the 
Manor, Eoyalty, or Lands wherein such Person shall then 
be, or by any Person having duly taken out a proper 
Licence to kill Game under this Act, or by tSie Owner, 
Landlord, Lessee, or Occupier of the Land on which such 
Person shall then be, it shall be lawful for such Officer or 
other Person aforesaid to demand and require from the 
Person so acting the Production of a Licence to kill 
Gajne issued to £m; and the Person so acting is hereby 
required to produce such Licence to the Person so de- 
manding the Production thereof, and to permit him to 
read the same, and (if he shall think fit) to take a Copy 
thereof or of any part thereof; or in case no such Licence 
shall be produced to the Person demanding the same as 
aforesaid, then it shall be lawful for the Person having 
made such Demand to require the Person so acting forth- 
with to declture to him lus Christian and Surname and 
Place of Residence, and the Place at which he shall have 
taken out such Licence; and if such Person shall, after 
such Demand made, wilfully refuse to produce and show 
a Licence to kill Game issued to him, or in default thereof 
as aforesaid to give to the Person so demanding the same 
his Christian and Surname and Place of Residence, and 
the Place at which he shall have taken out such Licence, 
or if he shall produce any false or fictitious Licence, or 
give any false or fictitious Name or Place, or if he shall 
refuse to permit any Licence which he may produce to be 
read, or a Copy thereof or of any Part thereof to be taken, 
he shall forfeit the Sum of Twenty Pounds. 

XI. If any Person, having obtained a Licence to kill 
Gkune under this Act, shall he convicted of any Offence 
under Section Thirty of the said Act of the First and 
Second Years of King William the Fourth, Ch^ter 
Thirty-two, or under the Act of the Second and Third 
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Tears of King WUUam the Fourth, Chapter Sixl^-eight, 
the said Licence shall thenceforth be null and yoid. 

Xm. ML the Clauses and Provisions of the Two 
several Acts passed respectively in the First and Second 
Years of King WilUam the Fourth, Chapter Thirty-two, 
and the Second and Third Years of Her present Majesty, 
Chapter Thirty-five, relating to the granting of Licences 
by Justices of the Peace to deal in Grame, and to die 
holding of Special Sessions by such Justices in their re- 
spective Divisions or Districts for the Purpose of granting 
such Licences, and also aU the Clauses, Provisions, and 
Penalties contained in the said Acts or either of them 
relating to Dealers in Grame, and to tiie selling of Grame, 
either by or to such Dealers or others, shall, so far as the 
same are consistent with the express Provisions of this 
Act, and as the same are altered or amended by this 
Act, extend to and be of full Force and Effect in and 
throughout the whole of the United Kingdom, and shall 
be observed, applied, and enforced as S the same, so 
altered or amended and made consistent with the express 
Provisions of this Act, had been herein repeated and 
speciidly enacted: Provided always. That no Person shall 
be authorized to sell Grame to any licenced Dealer imless 
he shall have taken out a Three Pound Licence under 
this Act. 

XTV. Every Person who shall have obtained any 
Licence to deal in Game from the Justices of the Peace, 
under the Provisions of the said Two several Acts in the 
preceding Clause mentioned, shall annually, and during 
the Continuance of such Licence, and before he shall be 
empowered to deal in Game under such Licence, obtain a 
further Licence to deal in Game under this Act, on Pay- 
ment of the Duty hereby charged thereon, and if any 
Person obtaining a Licence from the said Justices as 
aforesaid shall purchase or sell or otherwise deal in Game 
before he shall obtain a Licence to deal in Game imder 
the Provisions of this Act, he shall forfeit the Sum of 
Twenty Pounds. 

XV. Provided always, That no Licence to deal in 
Game shall be granted under the Provisions of this Act 
to any Person, except upon the Production of a Licence 
for the like Purpose duly granted to him by the Justices 
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of the Peace, as aforesaid, and then in force; and every 
Officer appointed or authorized to grant Licenses to deal 
in Game under this Act shall in each Year make out a 
List, to be kept in his Possession, containing the 'Nsnae 
and Place of abode of every Person to whom he shaU 
have granted or issued a Licence to deal in Game under 
this Act, and such Officer shall at all seasonable Hours 
produce such List to any Person making Application to 
inspect the same, and snail be entitled to demand and 
receive for such Inspection the Sum of One Shilling. 

XVn. All the Clauses, Powers, Provisions, and Regu- 
lations, Pains and Penalties, contained in or imposed by 
the Act passed in the Fifth and Sixth Years of Her 
Majesty's Reign, Chapter Eighty-one, relating to Certifi- 
cates to kill Game in Ireland, shall be of fuU Force and 
Effect and shall be applied in Ireland to the Certificates 
to be granted under tins Act and the Duties hereby im- 
posed thereon, as fully and effectually as if the same were 
herein repeated and specially enacted in reference to such 
last-mentioned Certificates and Duties. 

XVni. Every Licence and Certificate to kill Game 
taken out respectively in Great Britain and Ireland under 
this Act, by or on behalf of any Person in his own Right, 
and not as a Gamekeeper or Servant, shall be available 
for the killing of Game in any Part of the United 
Kingdom. 



EXTRACTS FROM 

Fishery {Scotland) Act, 23° ^ 24° Vict,^ Cap, 45. 
[23J July, I860.] 

I. That it shall not be lawful for any Person whatso- 
ever, ^except as herein-after provided,) at any Time 
after tne passing of this Act, to fish for Trout or other 
Fresh-water Fish in any River, Water, or Loch in Scot- 
land, with any Net of any Kind or Description, or by 
what is known as Double Rod Fishing, or Cross Line 
Fishing, or Set Lines, or Otter Fishing, or Burning the 
Water, or by striking the Fish with any Listrument, or 
by Pointing, or to put into the Water Lime or any other 
Substance destructive to Trout or other Fresh-water 
Fish with Litent to destroy the same; and if any Person 
p 
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Years of King WUUam the Fourth, Chapter Six^-eight, 
the said Licence shall thenceforth be nuU and void. 

Xin. All the Clauses and Provisions of the Two 
seyeral Acts passed respectively in the First and Second 
Years of King William the Fourth, Chapter Thirty-two, 
and the Second and Third Years of Her present Majesty, 
Chapter Thirty-five, relating to the granting of Licences 
by Justices of the Peace to deal in Game, and to the 
holding of Special Sessions by such Justices in their re- 
spective Divisions or Districts for the Purpose of granting 
such Licences, and also all the Clauses, Provisions, and 
Penalties contained in the said Acts or either of them 
relating to Dealers in Game, and to the selling of Game, 
either by or to such Dealers or others, shall, so far as the 
same are consistent with the express Provisions of this 
Act, and as the same are alter^ or amended by this 
Act, extend to and be of full Force and Effect in and 
throughout the whole of the United Kingdom, and shall 
be ol»erved, applied, and enforced as S the same, so 
altered or amended and made consistent with the express 
Provisions of this Act, had been herein repeated and 
speciidly enacted: Provided always. That no Person shall 
be authorized to sell Game to any licenced Dealer unless 
he shall have taken out a Three Pound Licence under 
this Act. 

XTV. Evenr Person who shall have obtained any 
Licence to desl in Game from the Justices of the Peace, 
under the Provisions of the said Two several Acts in the 
preceding Clause mentioned, shall annually, and during 
the Continuance of such Licence, and before he shall l^ 
empowered to deal in Game under such Licence, obtain a 
further Licence to deal in Game under this Act, on Pay- 
ment of the Duty hereby charged thereon, and if any 
Person obtaining a Licence from the said Justices as 
aforesaid shall purchase or sell or otherwise deal in Game 
before he shall obtain a Licence to deal in Game under 
the Provisions of this Act, he shall forfeit the Sum of 
Twenty Pounds. 

XV. Provided always. That no Licence to deal in 
Game shall be granted under the Provisions of this Act 
to any Person, except upon the Production of a Licence 
for the like Purpose duly granted to him by the Justices 
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of the Peace, as aforesaid, and then in force; and every 
Officer appointed or authorized to grant Licenses to deal 
in Game under this Act shall in each Year make out a 
List, to be kept in his Possession, containing the Name 
and Place of abode of every Person to whom he shall 
have granted or issued a Licence to deal in Game under 
this Act, and such Officer shall at all seasonable Hours 
produce such List to any Person making Application to 
inspect the same, and shall be entitled to demand and 
receive for such Inspection the Sum of One Shilling. 

XVII. All the ClJauses, Powers, Provisions, and Regu- 
lations, Pains and Penalties, contained in or imposed by 
the Act passed in the Fifth and Sixth Years of Her 
Majesty's Reign, Chapter Eighty-one, relating to Certifi- 
cates to kill Game in Ireland^ shall be of fuU Force and 
Effect and shall be applied in Ireland to the Certificates 
to be granted imder tins Act and the Duties hereby im- 
posed thereon, as fully and effectually as if the same were 
herein repeated and specially enacted in reference to such 
last-mentioned Certificates and Duties. 

XVni. Every Licence and Certificate to kill Game 
taken out respectively in Great Britain and Ireland under 
this Act, by or on behalf of any Person in his own Right, 
and not as a Gamekeeper or Servant, shall be available 
for the killing of Game in any Part of the United 
Kingdom. 



EXTRACTS FROM 

Fishery (Scotland) Act, 23° ^ 24° Vict., Cap, 45. 
[23d July, I860.] 

I. That it shall not be lawful for any Person whatso- 
ever, ^except as herein-after provided,) at any Time 
after tne passing of this Act, to fish for Trout or other 
Fresh- water Fish in any River, Water, or Loch in Scot- 
land, with any Net of any Kind or Description, or by 
what is known as Double Rod Fishing, or Cross Line 
Fishing, or Set Lines, or Otter Fishing, or Burning the 
Water, or by striking the Fish with any Instrument, or 
by Pointing, or to put into the Water Lime or any other 
Substance destructive to Trout or other Fresh-water 
Fish with Intent to destroy the same; and if any Person 
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shall wilfully take, fish for, or attempt to take, or aid 
and assist in taking or fishing for, or attempting to take 
or fish for, in or from any such River, Water, or Loch, 
any Trout or other Frerfi-water Fish by or with any 
Net of any Kind or Description, or by Double Rod 
Fishing, or Cross Line Fishing, or by Set Lines, or 
Otter Fishing, or by Burning the Water, or striking the 
Fish with any Lis^rument, or by Pointing, or by put- 
ting into the Water Lime or any other Substance de- 
structive to Trout or other Fresh-water Fish with Li- 
tent to destroy the same, such Person shall forfeit and 
pay any Sum not exceeding Five Pounds for every such 
Offence, besides forfeiting the Trout or Fish taken, and 
also every Boat or Net, Tackle, Instrument, or other 
Article in or by which the same may have been taken or 
attempted to be taken, and shall also pay the full Ex- 
penses of the Conviction: Provided that nothing in this 
Act contained shall prevent any Person having the Right 
to fish in any River, Water, or Loch in Scotland^ or any 
Person having Permission from such Person, from ex- 
ercising the Right of fishing in such River, Water, or 
Loch, m any Mode not proMbited by Law prior to the 
passing of this Act. 

n. If any Person shall trespass upon any Ground, 
enclosed or unenclosed, or in or upon any River, Water, 
or Loch, with Intent to take any Trout or other Fresh- 
water Fish, with any Net, Double Rod, Cross Line, Set 
Line, or Otter, or by Burning the Water, or by striking 
the Fish with any Instrument, or by Pointing, or to 
destroy the Fish by putting Lime or other Substance 
destructive to Trout or other Fresh-water Fish into the 
Water, such Person shall forfeit and pay a Sum not ex- 
ceeding Five Pounds for every such Offence. 

in. It shall be lawful for any Person, having the 
Authority of the Proprietor of Land through or past 
which the River or Water flows, or upon which the 
Loch is wholly or partiaDy situate, to seize and detain 
any Boat or Net of any Description, Double Rod, Cross 
Line, Set Line, or Otter, or Materials for Burning the 
Water, or Instruments for Striking the Fish, or for 
Pointing, or Lime or other Substance destructive to 
Trout or other Fresh- water Fish, used or intended to be 
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used in the Commissioii of any such Offence, and also 
any Fish taken by any such Offender, and to give In- 
formation thereof to the Sheriff or Justice of the Peace. 

lY. All Justices of the Peace shall and may act in 
the Execution of this Act notwithstanding that such 
Justices shall be the Pr^rietors of Land through or 
past which any River or Water may flow, or upon which 
any Loch may be wholly or partially situated, or shall 
otherwise have a Ei^t of Trout or Fresh- water Fishing 
in any such River, Water, or Loch, except in Cases in 
which the Offence has been committed on the Property 
of such Justice, or in which such Justice is a Party to 
the Prosecution of the Case, or is directly interested in the 
Result thereof; and no such Proprietor or Party having 
Right as aforesaid shall be incompetent as a Witness to 
prove any Offence committed a^amst this Act by reason 
of his being such Proprietor or having such Eight. 

IX. The Words "River," "Water," or "Loch," oc- 
curring in this Act, shall mean and include any Stream, 
Bum, Millpool, Mil-lead, Milldam, Sluice, Pond, Cut, 
Canal, and Aqueduct, and every other Collection or 
Run of Water in which Trouts and other Fresh-water 
Fish breed, haunt, or are found or preserved. 

XL Nothing herein contained shall affect or apply- 
to the kUling of Trout or other Fresh- water Fish wim 
Single Rod and Line which shall be regulated by the 
Laws in existence prior to the passing of this Act. 



EXTRACTS FROM 

An Act, 23" ^ 2i^ Vict, Cap, 92, to Amend the Law 

relative to the Scottish Herring Fisheries, — [13^^ 

August, I860.] 
Be it enacted by the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the Advice and Consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the Authority of the 
same, as follows : 

I. This Act may be cited for all purposes as "The 
Herring Fisheries (Scotland) Act, 1860." 

n. The following Words in this Act shall have the 
several Meanings hereby assigned to them: 
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The Words " the Cominiasioners " shall mean the 
Commissioners of the British White Herring 
Fishery: 
The Word '* Superintendent" shall mean and include 
the Naval Superintendent appointed under the 
Authority of the recited Acts or any of them, and 
the Superintendent or Superintendents appointed 
imder the Authority of this Act: 
The Words " Officer of the Fishery" shall mean an 
officer of the British White Herring Fishery ap- 
pointed under the Authority of the recited Acts or 
anyof them, or this Act: 
The Words " the Coasts of Scotland " shall mean and 
include all Bays, Estuaries, Anns of the Sea, and 
all tidal Waters within the Distance of Three Miles 
from the Mainland or adjacent Islands, 
in.. The Commissioners may from Time to Time, 
subject to the Approval of the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty's Treasury, appoint any Person or Persons to be 
Superintendent or Superintendents of the Fishery; and 
every Superintendent so appointed shall have and be 
entitled to exercise all the Powers, Functions, and Privi-' 
leges which can be exercised or are enjoyed under and in 
virtue of the recited Acts or any of them, or this Act, 
by the Naval Superintendent, or by the Officers of the 
Fishery appointed by the Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Treasury, under the Authority of the Act Forty-eighth 
George the Third, Chapter One hundred and ten, except 
the superintending of the curing of Herrings, and the 
branding of Barrels containing the same; and every 
Person who resists or obstructs any Superintendent in 
the Execution of the Duties of his Office shall be liable 
to a Penalty not exceeding Fifty Pounds, or, failing 
Payment thereof, to Imprisonment for any Period not 
exceeding Sixty Days. 

IV. It shall not be lawful to take or fish for Herrings 
or Herring Fry on the West Coasts of Scotland^ between 
the Points of Ardnamurchan on the North and the Mull 
of Galloway on the South, at any time between the First 
Day of January and the Thirty-first Day of May in- 
clusive in any Year, nor between Cape Wrath on the 
North and the said Point of Ardnamurchan on the 
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South at any time between the First Day of January 
and the Twentieth Day of May inclusive in any Year, 
and the Commissioners may, on Application made to 
th^n, and after such Inquiry as they shall think neces- 
sary, by Regulations to be made by them from Time to 
Time, ix the Periods, if any, during which it shall not 
be lawful to take or fish for Herrings within any other 
Limits or Locality on the Coasts of Scotland; and every 
Person who takes or fishes for Herrings or Herring Fry 
in breach or contravention of the above Enactment or of 
any such Regulations, shall be liable to a Penalty of not 
less than Five and not exceeding Twenty Pounds for 
every such Offence: and all Nets used for taking or fish- 
ing for Herrings in breach or contravention of the above 
Enactment or of any such Regulations, may be seized by 
the Superintendent, or any Person acting imder his 
Orders, or by any OflBcer of the Fishery, or by Order 
of aw Sheriff, Justice of the Peace, or Magistrate hav- 
ing Jurisdiction imder this Act, and shall be forfeited. 

V. The Commissioners may from Time to Time make 
such Regulations as they think fit for the more effectual 

-Grovemment, Management, and Protection of the Her- 
ring Fisheries on the Coasts of Scotland^ and for the 
Preservation of Order among the Persons engaged there- 
in; and every Person who commits any Breach or Con- 
Iravention of any such Regulations shall be liable to 
have his Boat detained by the Superintendent, or any 
Person acting under his Orders, or by any Officer of 
the Fishery, or by Order of any Sheriff, Justice, or 
Magistrate having Jurisdiction imder this Act, and 
shall be liable to a Penalty of not less than Five and 
not exceeding Twenty Pounds for every such Offence. 

VI. The Commissioners may, on Application made to 
them, and after such Inquiry as they shall think neces- 
sary, by Regulations to be made by them from Time to 
Time, prohibit on the Coasts of Scotland, and within 
such Limits and for such Periods as they may think fit, 
the Use of anv Trawl, Drag, or Beam Net which, in the 
Opinion of the said Commissioners, is injurious to the 
Spawn of Herring, or otherwise to the Herring Fishery; 
and every Person who commits any Breach or Contra- 
vention of any such Regulations shall be liable to a 
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Penalty of not less than Five and not exceeding Twenty 
Pounds for every such Offence: Provided that this Pro- 
vision shall not in any way affect any of the Prohibitions 
or Requirements of any of the Recited Acts, in so far as 
relates to fishing for Herrings. 

VII. The Commissioners may from Time to Time 
rescind, alter, or amend any Regulation or Regulations 
made by them under the Authority of this Act. 

XI. All Fishing Boats used for the Purpose of fishing 
for Herrings on the Coasts of Scotland^ and the Sails 
and Buoys and Principal Floats of each Net, and all 
other Implements of fishery belonging to such Boats, 
shall be marked in such Manner as the Commissioners 
may direct by Regulations made and published as herein 
mentioned; and every such Boat, Sail, Buoy, Net, or 
other Implement of Fishery which shall not be so marked 
and numbered as aforesaid may be seized by the Super- 
intendent or any Person acting under his Orders, or by 
any Officer of the Fishery, or by Order of any Sheriff, 
•Justice, or Magistrate having Jurisdiction under this 
Act, and shall be detained for such Period not exceeding 
One Month as the Superintendent shall determine. 

Xn. The Forty-sixth Section of the Act Forty-eighth 
George the Third, Chapter One Hundred and ten, is 
hereby r^)ealed; and from and after the passing of this 
Act the Owner of every Boat which shall be employed 
in the Herring Fishery shall paint, or cause to be painted 
in a distinct and legible Manner upon the Stern of such 
Boat, in White or Yellow Roman Letters of Two Inches 
in Length, on a Black Ground, the Name of the Owner 
of the Boat, and the Port or Place to which she belongs; 
and every Boat employed in the Herring Fishery on 
which such names as sIoTesaid shall not be painted in 
manner before directed shall be detained for a Period 
not exceeding One Month, and may be seized by the 
Superintendent or any Person acting under his Orders, 
or by any Officer of the Fishery, or by Order of any 
Sheriff, Justice, or Magistrate having Jurisdiction under 
this Act. 

Xin. For the Purooses of the Provisions of the Sixth 
Section of the Act Fourteenth and Fifteenth Victoria^ 
Chapter Twenty-six, the Herring Fishery shall be held 
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to be carried on whenever Herrings are l)eing caught, 
and every Net, other than Drift Nets, which, in the 
Opinion of such Commissioners, may be used for the 
Purpose of taking Herrings in contravention of the said 
Act, shall, during the whole Time of such Herring 
Fishery, be removed and laid aside, or thsJl be liable to 
be seized and forfeited, and the Owner thereof to be 
proceeded against accordingly; and the finding of any 
such other Net in any open Place, and not removed and 
laid aside as aforesaid, sheJl be held prima facie Evidence 
of the Purpose of the Possessor of such Net to use the 
same in contravention of the Provisions of the recited 
Acts, or of this Act; and unless such Possessor shall 
prove to the Satisfaction of the Sheriff, Justice or 
Justices of the Peace, or Magistrate, before whom he 
may be prosecuted, that such Net was not intended to 
be used for any such unlawful Purpose, such Net shall 
be forfeited and destroyed, and the Possessor thereof 
shall be liable in the Penalty imposed by the Sixth 
Section of the said Act; and, in addition to any Super- 
intendent or Person acting under his Orders, or any 
OflBcer of the Fishery, every Constable or Officer of the 
Police of any County or Burgh acting under the Autho- 
rity and Orders of the Sheriff or any Justice of the 
Peace or Magistrate of such County or Burgh shall, for 
the Purpose of enforcing the Provisions of the Sixth 
Section of the said Act, have within such County or 
Burgh the power to seize any such Net in order to the 
Condemnation and Forfeiture thereof; and on the Re- 
quisition of any Superintendent or other Officer of the 
Fishery, any Constable or Officer of the Police shall be 
entitled to assist and co-operate with him or them in the 
Execution of this Act. 



SCHEDULE (A.) 
Unto the Honourable the Sheriff or Her Majesty's 
Justice or Justices of the Peace or Magistrate of 
the County or Burgh of 

The Complaint of A.B. 
Humbly showeth. 

That the Complainer has good Reason to believe 
that a Net [or Nets or other fishing Apparatus^ pro- 
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hibited by or used or intended to be used in contravention 
of "The Herring Fisheries (Scotland) Act, 1860," or 
the Acts therein recited, or one or other of the said Acts, 
is situate and to be found [describe the Place'], 

May it therefore please your to 

grant Warrant to search for and seize the 
said Net [or other fshing Apparatus], to be 
dealt with in terms of the said Acts or any of 
them. 
Warrant [to he endorsed on Complaint], 
[Place and Date], 
Grants Warrant as craved. 
(Signed) A,B., Sheriff. 

• Justice of the Peace. 

Ms^trate. 

SCHEDULE (B.) 
FORMS OF PROCEEDINGS. 

COMPLAINT. 

Unto the Honourable the Sheriff or Her Majesty's 
Justice or Justices of the Peace or Magistrate of 
the County or Burgh of 

The Complaint of A.B. 
Humbly showeth, 

That CD. has been guilty of a Contravention of 
"The Herring Fisheries (Scotland) Act, 1860," or of 
the Act [speedy the Act or Acts] therein recited, or of 
one or other of the said Acts, in so far as [here describe 
the Offence generally, and state the Time and Place when 
and where the same was committed], whereby the said 
CD, has incurred the Forfeiture [or Penalty] of 

, provided by the Section 

[or Sections] of the said Act [or Acts]. 

May it therefore please your to 

grant Warrant to summon the said CD, to 
appear before to answer 

to this Complaint, and to be dealt with in 
terms of the said Acts or one or other of them. 
According to Justice, &c. 

[Signed by Complainer or Informer,] 
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Oumming^s), London. By the late Rev. Dr Muir, of St James's, 

Glasgow. Demy 8vo, 7s. 
HARVEST GLEANINGS; being Selections from Discourses 

delivered by the late Rev. Dr M uir of St James's. 32mo, cloth. Is 6d. 
THE DECALOGUE : A Series of Discourses on the Ten 

Commandments. With Introductory Essay and Concluding Sermon. 

By Robert Gillan, D.D., Minister of St John's, Glasgow. 6s. 
APOCALYPTIC REGENERATION : A Series of Lectures 

on the Book of Revelation. By the Rev. Robt. Pollok, Minister of 

Kingston Church, Glasgow, vols. I. and II. Fcap. 8vo, each. 58. 

Vol. m. shortly. r. 



ThomoB Murray df Son, Glasgow. 3 

A SYSTEMATIC SOLUTION OF THE APOCALYP- 
TICAL HISTORY contained in thk BOOK OF REVELA- 
TION. By Haroourt Bland, Comedian. Crown 8vo, Ss 6d, cloth. 

MONKS AND MONASTERIES; being Twelve Lectures on 
Monachism. By the Rev. Allan Maolean, Minister of Calton. 
8vo, 28 6d. 

THE DUTY OF CHRISTIANS TO SHOW FORTH 
THE LORD'S DEATH TILL HE COME. With Questiona for 
for those Proposing to join in the Ordinance of the Lord's Supper. 
By RoBT. Paton, D.D., Minister of St David's Parish, Glasgow. 6d. 

AN ADDRESS TO YOUNG PERSONS PREVIOUS TO 
THEIR JOINING IN THE ORDINANCE OF THE LORD'S 
SUPPER. By Alexander Hill, D.D., Professor of Divinity, 
Glasgow University. Price 3d. 

PRACTICAL HINTS TO A YOUNG PARISH MINISTER. 
By Alexander Hill, D.D. Price 6d. 

THE SAVIOUR AND THE SINNER: Letters to a Friend 
on the Subject of a Sinner's Acceptance with God. By Rev. Thob. 
Dykes, Ayr. Second Edition, ctth Is. 

A SERIES OF LESSONS IN DIVINITY FOR THE USE 
OF THE WORKING CLASSES. By a Country Minister. 2s. 

GLASGOW IN THE ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF ITS 
PROSPERITY, AND 1^ ITS RELIGIOUS ASPECT. By 
D. A. C, Glasgow. Fcap. 8vo, price 28 6d. 

HUMAN NATURE CONSIDERED IN ITS COVE- 
NANTED RELATIONSHIP TO GOD; or, Christ and his 
Church, as Bride and Bridegroom, being the leading Principle of 
Scripture Truth. By a Member of the Church of Scotland. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 

MADELINE : Being a Plea for Coroners' Inquests in Scot- 
land. By HiSTORicus. 8vo, Is. 

THE BURNS CENTENARY POEMS. A Collection of 
Fifty of the Best, written on occasion of the Centenary Celebration. 
Edited by George Anderson and John Finlat. With Portrait. 
Royal, 8vo, price 78 6d. 

BEYOND THE SHADOW, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Miss A. M. N. YouNO, Glasgow. Small 4to, lUustratetl, price 4s. 
Also, a Photographic Portrait of the Author. Price 2s. 

FRAGMENTS OF THE TABLE ROUND. Poems of the 
Days of King Arthur. 4to, tinted paper, price 4s. 

GOD IN NATURE, and other Poems. By Alexander 
Carlilb, Esq., Paisley. Fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 

FLOWERS OF THE FIELD AND THE PATHWAY. 
A GoUeotion of PoemA. By Edward Dawson. Fcap.8yo,la. 



4 Works PtMiAedhy Thomm Murrey 4o JSmi, Glasgow, 

OEAN, and other Poeroa % Aux T. M'liEAK. 3s 6i 
SATAN ; or, Intolkct Witbont-Qod. By Hev. Robert Mont- 

ooMSBT, .A. J^inth Edition, ^ro, viewed, U. 
SILENT LOVE. A Poem. By the kle 0:aiibs Wilsoh. 

FiM Edttion, lUintrated. Sewed, Is. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF ANDREW PARK. The 

Complete Edition. 1 Vol., royal 8vo, doth, IDs 6d. 

LOST LOVE. A Poem. By same Author. I8mo, 6d. 

POEMS AND SONNETS. By Catharine Babland. 48. 

HENRY AND FLORA.: A Drama. And other Poems. 
By John Douoall. Foolscap 8to, price Is 6d. 

MTJRRAYS TIME TABLES of the Railways, Steam-Boats^ 
Coaches, &c., throughout Scotland; with Cab Fares, Post^Office 
Arrangements, Calendar, Fairs, Fast^Days, Almanac, and Tide 
Tables. The whole carefully Compiled «nd Eevised from Official 
Sources, with Index, Traveler's Diary, &c., &c. Published Monthly. 
Price 3d; by Post, 4d. 

THE GLASGOW SABBATH SCHOOL UNION MAGA- 
ZINE. Monthly, Id. 

THE SCOTTISH LAW JOURNAL AND SHERIFF 
COURT RECORD. Monthly. Price Is. 

SHOOTING SIMPLIFIED; A Concise Treatise on Guns i 
and Shooting. Intended for the Use and Instruction of Tou^g 
Sportsmen. By James D. Dougall. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 

THE RIFLE SIMPLIFIED; Its Efficiency for National 

Defence, &c. By the same Author. Price Is. i 

LAND MEASURING TABLES, with Examples, &c. I 

By H. F. Weir. Crown Svo, doth, 28 6d. 
THE SCOTTISH ANNUAL. A Collection of Tales and 

Poems. Dedicated to Lord Clyde. Crown Svo, cloth, 58. 
THE SCREW PROPELLER: Who Invented It? 

By ROBERT Wilson, Esq., Manchester. 8to, la Od. 
THE HEIR OF ARDANARCHAN, and other Tales. By 

Daniel A. M*Kinlat. Foolscap Svo, 3s 6d. [Shortly, 

TALES ^OF THE COVENANTERS. A New Series. 

By Ellen E. Guthrie. Foolscap Svo, cloth 2s 6d. 
SCOTTISH FIELD SPORTS; A Volume of Gossip and 

Instruction for Strangers, &c. By J. D. Douoall. Fcap. Svo,cL98 6d. 
AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL, HISTORICAL, STATISTICAL, 

AND TOPOGRAPHIC ACCOUNT OF THE UPPER 

WARD OF LANARKSHIRE. lUustrated with Maps, View*. 

Plans, &c. Demy Svo. a l^horUy. 
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